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MONOPOLY AND COMPETITION: A CLASSIFICATION 
OF MARKET POSITIONS 


The concepts of monopoly, imperfect competition, monopolistic competition, oligopoly, 
etc, as used in recent writings are in need of re-definition. The classification of market 
positions suggested here distinguishes, first of all, “sellers conscious of their rivals’ reactions” 
fom ‘sellers heedless of rivals’ reactions.” The first group is divided into duopoly and 
( ly with differentiated and with standardized products; the second group is divided 
into monopoly, monopolistic competition and pure competition. The terms “perfect” and 
fect’. are used to denote immobility of factors, degree of friction, speed of adaptation; 
they oer, herefore, to potential changes in demand for the product of individual sellers 
due to a flow of factors into or out of an industry. Competition may be pure and perfect, 
pure and imperfect, monopolistic and perfect, monopolistic and imperfect; the first in each 


r 


f these pairs of adjectives refers to the shape of the demand curve, the second to its 
sition in relation to the cost curves. Subtle distinctions such as those between “‘potential 

of the imperfect monopolist,” “monopolistic imperfect competition,’ and 
“oligopoly with differentiated products’ can be made more easily on the basis of the 
classification suggested here. 


More discussion of the terminological and conceptual disorder is needed 
before the theory of the blendings of monopoly and competition can 
progress further after its great advance in the last decade. Attempts at 
clarification, at clearer definitions, and at a more uniform use of words have 
been undertaken recently.’ A classification of the various forms of competi- 
tion or the various positions on the selling market will be attempted here. 
As in any classification, the lines drawn between the different types are 
artificial, but such dividing lines are necessary for clear reasoning. 

As criteria of classification we may choose the types of considerations 
and reflections in the mind of the seller when he pictures the quantities he 
could sell at various prices. The main division is that between sellers whose 
calculations or deliberations include expected reactions of rival sellers and, 
on the other side, sellers who do not engage in such complicated reflections. 
The latters’ thought is concerned with the buyers’ reactions only. No account 
is taken of what rival sellers may do in consequence of his action. For want 
of a shorter expression we call this type of seller the seller heedless of 
tivals’ reactions, and contrast it with the se/ler conscious of rivals’ reactions. 
The latter anticipates not only the buyers’ reactions on his higher or lower 

Horace G. White, “A Review of Monopolistic and Imperfect Competition Theories,” 


Am. Econ. Rev, vol. xxvi, 1936, pp. 636-649; Paul M. Sweezy, “On the Definition of 
Monopoly,” Quart. Jour. of Econ., vol. 51, 1936, pp. 362-363. 
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selling prices, but 


ind sometimes primarily, his rivals’ reactions. When 


he raises the selling price , when he lowers it, will the rivals (or the rival) 
follow suit or not; if so, fully or partly, immediately or with some delay? 
The customers’ reactions and thus the effects of a price change, cannot be 
estimated or imagined by the seller if he fails to take into account the mog 
probable of the rivals’ reactions. 

If the seller expects the reactions of his rivals to take place without any 
delay, then the estimate of these reactions often precedes the estimate of 


buyers’ reactions. If he expects some delay in his rivals’ reactions, then 
he may first make an estimate of buyers’ reactions for the period between 
his price change and his rivals’ reactions (7.e., a short-period demand curve): 
second, an estimate of rivals’ reactions; and finally, one of buyers’ reac. 
tions subsequent to his rivals’ adjustments (7.e., the long-period demand 
curve). How many customers will he be able to take from his rivals: how 
many will he lose to them? This question becomes of foremost importance 
to the rival-conscious seller. And, the demand curve, 7.e., the schedule of 
quantities which the seller believes* to be salable at various prices, acquires 
a still greater degree of vagueness, because each point may refer to a differ. 
ent set of anticipated reactions of rivals. 

It will be clear from what we have said about the rival-conscious seller 
that duopoly and oligopoly are the cases in point. It may be worth while to 
distinguish between oligopolists with standardized products and oligopolists 
with differentiated products. The differentiation of the product in this case 
where sellers are few does not, however, change essentially the type of sellers 
reflections; it will merely diminish the ease with which in their belie 
customers can be detached from their rivals or lost to their rivals. In other 
words, the differentiation of the product will make for a smaller elasticity 
of demand in the minds of the individual sellers; but these elasticities are 
in any case smaller than infinity because of the fewness of sellers. 

With few sellers in the market the sellers must be rival-conscious, that is 
to say, they have to make guesses about their rivals’ reactions together with 
guesses about the buyers’ reactions. This is not so in the case where there 
is only one seller, or in the case where there are very many sellers. Both 
the monopolist and the competitor in a market of very many sellers ate 
unconcerned with rivals’ reactions; the one because he has not any, the 
other because he has too many. 

The monopolist’s product has of course (distant) substitutes and is, there 
fore, in rivalry with many other products. The monopolist “competes” with 
all sellers of all different products for the consumer’s dollar. This, however, 
is too wide a concept of competition for the purposes of our classification 
The competition of commodities outside the industry—beyond the “gi? 


* Consistent methodological individualism calls for an interpretation of demand curves 
as pictures of typical sell estimates. What the “actual facts” do is to influence a0 
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reshape the estimates of the sellers who learn by experience. 
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1937] Monopoly and Competition: A Classification 447 
in the chain of substitutes—’’* is so anonymous and so nebulous that expec- 
uations as to the policy of their sellers are excluded. The perfect monopolist 
bas no rival whose reactions to his own price policy concern him. 

One seller in a market of very many sellers has, of course, many direct 
competitors, but he has so many that he does not expect they would care 
sbout what he does. He is conscious of his small share in the market and he 
tnows or thinks that none of his competitors would feel any tangible effect 
of his actions. Thus he will not be expectant of possible reactions of rivals. 

The distinction between the competition of homogeneous or standardized 
products offered by many sellers, and the competition of differentiated 
products of many sellers is important. In the first case, that of pure competi- 
tion, every single seller knows or thinks that he could not sell a single 
unit of his product should he ask a price higher than the market price, and 
that he could sell any quantity he cares to sell without charging less than the 
market price. In other words, the demand conceived by any such single seller 
is infinitely elastic. In the second case, that of monopolistic competition, 
each seller knows or thinks that he could keep some of his customers even 
if he raised his price, and that he could sell some more, but still very limited 
quantities of his product, if he lowered his price. In other words, the 
femand conceived by the monopolistic competitor is less than infinitely 
clastic because of the attachment of customers to the slightly differentiated 
product or service they get from the individual sellers. 

I put the seller under monopolistic competition (7.e., the seller in a mar- 
ket of many sellers offering differentiated products) and the seller under 
oligopoly with differentiated products (7.e., the seller in a market of few 
sellers offering differentiated products) in different groups, and venture to 
hold that the case of the latter is much more adequately treated as an 
oligopoly case and that little is gained by treating it as a case of monopolistic 
competition. What the “small” or “‘great’”’ number of sellers in the market 
mainly does is to affect the policy of the individual seller. ‘Sellers are few”’ 
means that the single seller is afraid his actions will be felt by, and cause 
reactions of, his rivals. ‘Sellers are many” means that the single seller is 
not conscious of any reactions of rivals. And it will be agreed that the 
difference in the sellers’ reflections in the two cases is essential. 

These are the types which we have distinguished so far: 

A. Sellers conscious of their rivals’ reactions 

(1) Duopoly 

(2) Oligopoly with differentiated products 

(3) Oligopoly with standardized products 
B. Sellers heedless of rivals’ reactions 

(1) Monopoly 

(2) Competition with differentiated products (monopolistic competition ) 

(3) Competition with standardized products (pure competition) 


3 ee 
Ler: Robinson, ‘What Is Perfect Competition?” Quart. Jour. of Econ. vol. 49, 1935, 
Pp. 104-120. 
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The seller under monopolistic competition has sometimes been regardei 
as a monopolist in his particular product; since neither the Monopolist no 
the monopolistic competitor care for rivals’ reactions, it may seem hard ty 
see any distinguishing characteristic between the two. One might be satis 
fied with a difference in the degree of substitutability of products and hence 
of elasticity of demand. Monopolistic competition would then comprise the 
cases of closer substitutes and more elastic demand curves, while monopoly 
would comprise those of remote substitutes and steeper demand curves, 0); 
one might make a mere physical comparison of products and call th. 
monopolistic sellers of physically very similar products monopolistic com. 
petitors. 

Another aspect of these market positions, however, yields distinguishing 
characteristics of much greater significance. It is the chance of supernormi| 


profits and the ease of entry into the industry which have to be examined, 
And such examination will also suggest the proper place in our classification 
for the concepts of imperfect competition and imperfect monopoly. 
The distinction between pure competition and perfect competition, sug: 
gested by Professor Chamberlin‘ was felicitous. It can be carried through 
further than he himself may have done. The two pairs of antonyms can be 
shown in four different combinations; competition may be pure and perfect, 
pure and imperfect, monopolistic and perfect, monopolistic and imperfect. 
Pure competition, 7.e., the competition of very many sellers of a homo 
geneous product, implies infinitely elastic demand curves for each individual 
seller. Perfect competition means uniform prices for homogeneous good 
and uniform earnings for equal services, hence the absence of supernormal 
or subnormal earnings. In geometrical language pure competition means a 
demand curve parallel to the x-axis, that is, a demand curve coinciding with 
the corresponding marginal revenue curve. (Average revenue equal to mar- 
ginal revenue.) While pure competition refers, thus, to the shape of the 
demand curve, perfect competition refers to its position in relation to the cost 
curves. If under perfect competition abnormal returns are excluded, selling 


price and average cost must be equal for the output chosen (7.e., for the 
output for which marginal revenue and marginal cost are equal) and this 
implies that the demand curve must be tangent to the average cost curve. It 


can be easily seen that the demand curve may be parallel to the x-axis with 
out being tangent to the average cost curve, or that it may be tangent to the 
average cost curve without being parallel to the axis, or that it may be both 
at the same time, or that it may be neither. 

If competition is pure but imperfect,® the demand curve to the individual 


*Theory of Mon mpetition, pp. 6-7 and 25-26. The suggested “distinctica 
of terms not does seem to have impressed recent writers on the subject,” as Mr. White 
(op. cit. p. 641) states with regret. Is it hoping against hope that writers of the Cambridge 
school may occasionally t foreign-coined terms? 

* Our use of the concept “imperfect” competition must not be confused with Mrs. Robis- 
son's. See op. cit. and Econom f Imperfect Competition. 
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seller will, due to the great number of sellers and to the homogeneity of the 
product, be infinitely elastic, but not tangent to the respective average cost 
~urve, thus leaving profits under or above normal. This will be due to fric- 
tions, which stand in the way of quick transference of productive factors 
including entrepreneurial capacity) between different industries, and to 
the costs of transference, which prevent such adjustment until price differ- 
entials or profit margins are large enough to pay for the switching of factors 
between localities and occupations.® 

If competition is perfect but monopolistic, the demand curve conceived 
by the individual seller will be less than infinitely elastic because of the 
differentiated service which he offers, but it will be tangent to the average 
cost curve. If the demand for products of this and similar kinds rises, and 
the demand curves conceived by the individual sellers have a tendency to be 
higher than tangent to the respective average cost curves, the prospect of 
supernormal returns in this industry would instantly bring about an influx 
of new firms? and thus push the demand curves of the single firms back to 
tangency to the respective average cost curves. In other words, the free and 
easy entry of new firms into the industry (which turns out products not 
homogenenous but similar) does not allow abnormal returns to be reaped. 
With any prospect of such returns new firms offering a close substitute 
would be attracted and the demand for the products of the existing firms 
thus pressed down. This pressure stops only when returns are reduced to 
normal so that no more firms are attracted. Geometrically expressed, the 
demand curve is tangent to the average cost curve.® 

If competition is monopolistic and imperfect, so that the influx of new 
firms into the industry (or the withdrawal of old firms) is delayed, abnormal 
returns can appear.® Whether or not the profits of these sellers under 


*Space does not permit discussion here of the notion of “normal profits.” Mrs. Robinson 
!., p. 106-107) objects to linking “normal profits” with the concept of competition, 
, because “entrepreneurship” is not homogeneous. If an industry is licensed by the 
tate, are entrepreneurs with license and those without license heterogeneous factors? Should 
physical, psychical and legal inabilities, natural and institutional obstacles to perfect sub- 
n, all be treated alike? It is the economist’s view as to control and flexibility of 
titutions that is back of his thought that certain inabilities give rise to a “normal” differ- 
ice, others to an ‘‘abnormal”’ difference in earnings. Yet, there is a meaning in the application 
f these terms and I cannot share Mrs. Robinson's verdict that they cease to be of use. 
_ Perfection of competition does not depend on perfect fluidity of all units of all factors. 
a of 3 a certain portion of the total amount of each factor would suffice to produce 
i.e., equal earnings of equal factors. 
‘The nature of the average cost curve can be conceived in either of two ways. If 
differential rents” are included in long-run average cost, then the above statement is 
acequate. If, on the other hand, “differential rents” are excluded from cost, the statement 
s true only of the “marginal firm.” 
*When the product differentiation is considerable, monopolistic competition will 
likely be imperfect as well. This is because the uncertainty involved in the establish- 
ment of new firms will be much greater than if products are less differentiated or even 
logeneous. Firms with established good-will or well known trade-marks are often given 
as s illu istrations of monopolistic and imperfect competition. Most of these cases, however, 
should more appropriately be treated as oligopolies with differentiated products. 
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450 Fritz Machlup [ September 
monopolistic imperfect competition should be considered monopoly profit 
is not an urgent question. That they appear at all is due to the imperfectio, 
of competition, but they are possibly higher than if competition were pure, 
because of the sloping demand curve and the output restriction of ea, 
monopolistic competitor who keeps the selling price above marginal cos 


The absence of supernormal returns is a distinctive feature of monopolis. 
tic perfect competition"? as against perfect monopoly. This distinguishing 
characteristic, however, fails if monopolistic competition is imperfect. The 
delayed emergence of new firms allows the existing monopolistic competitor 
in this industry to reap supernormal (“‘monopoly’’) profits. The only cri. 
terion that then distinguishes monopolistic imperfect competition from 


monopoly is the time element. Competition is imperfect if it works slowly. 
being hampered and delayed because of frictions and costs of moving. But if 
enough time is allowed, the results approach those of perfect competition, 
Monopoly, on the other hand, is not based on mere frictions, time-lags, and 
costs of moving. It is based on more reliable and more enduring conditions. 
From a short-run point of view, monopoly and monopolistic imperfect 


competition are the same. It is from a long-run point of view that they are 
different. In the long run the “imperfections of adaptation” will be over. 
come, while the conditions constituting a monopoly position may survive. 

Monopoly may be perfect or imperfect. It is imperfect if the factors 
making for the monopoly position are such that the seller can depend upon 
their endurance only within limits.‘ There may be serious limits for his 
price policy, limits set by the seller's fear of government interference, and 
limits set by the seller's fear of ‘‘potential competition.” This last possibility 
interests us most in our classification because it bears on the distinction 
between the rival-conscious seller and the non-rival-conscious seller. The 


perfect monopolist has no rivals who are of concern to him, but the imper- 
fect monopolist may have ‘“‘potential rivals.’’ The latter may be afraid that 
above certain prices his monopoly position could be terminated through 
the appearance of rivals offering the same product or close substitutes. Yet 
this type of rival-consciousness is different from the one observed with the 
duopolist or oligopolist. The imperfect monopolist has a range of prices 
where he feels himself entirely free from possible reactions of rivals. He 
shies merely from going above a limit where, even though only in the long 
run, rivals may come into existence. 

The potential competition of the imperfect monopolist finds its geomett' 
cal expression in the shape of the long-run demand curve conceived by the 
seller: above a certain price range the demand curve would rapidly flatten 
out toward the left. That is to say, at certain high prices the monopolist 
would expect rivals to appear on the market so that from then on a slight 
price increase would cause a relatively great loss of sales. It should be noted 

* “Perfect monopolist mpetition” would sound better but it might be read 


pe 
“perfectly monopolistic’ wi perfect’’ ought to refer to competition. 
* One may question whether cases of perfect monopoly exist in reality. 
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how differently the “potential competition of the imperfect monopolist” and 

monopolistic imperfect competition” are to be represented in geometry 
ind as types of conduct. In the former case there is the sudden turn to high 
jasticity in the upper part of the long-period demand curve; in the latter 
se there is a sloping demand curve which as a whole will be reshaped and 
shifted more and more to the left and downward as time goes on and the 
imperfections of the market are gradually overcome. In the former case the 
shape of the long-period curve is conceived by the seller who avoids the 
high price ranges because of the potential competition. In the latter case the 
movement of the demand curve in the long run is a succession of revised 
demand anticipations of the seller; it need not be subject to any specific 
measures in his price policy; it is simply the realization of pressure on the 
market due to the gradual emergence of suppliers of close substitutes.’ 
This pressure, realized only gradually, may not be foreseen by the seller, but 
if it is foreseen, then it may lead him to a policy contrary to that of the 
monopolist. He may, for instance, pursue a consciously short-run policy 
because he knows that after some time the market will be spoiled by the 
unfailing appearance of more sellers. 

The price policy of the seller under monopolistic imperfect competition 
who is aware how short-lived is his favorable market position borders again 
rather closely on the policy of sellers conscious of their rivals’ reactions. 
There is indeed no great difference between the type of policy which an 
ligopolistic seller of differentiated products may pursue when he believes 
that his rivals will take only delayed reactions on his actions, and the case 
of monopolistic imperfect competition which we have just described. But the 
classification here offered does not attempt to create water-tight compart- 
ments in which to force the specimens of all cases observed in reality. 

We have seen that a subdivision of the groups and sub-groups of our 
classification seems appropriate, distinguishing perfect from imperfect 
monopoly, perfect from imperfect monopolistic competition, perfect from 
imperfect pure competition. But we have still to bear in mind that the kinds 
of imperfections are so manifold and different that it is hardly permissible 
to label the various market positions satisfactorily with the few tags now 
currently in use. 

FriTZ MACHLUP 

Unive rsity of Buffalo 


“Paul M. Sweezy, op. cit., p. 362, includes in his monopoly definition the condition 
t the demand curve for the product is independent of the profit made. This formulation 
ows of at least two interpretations. It may mean, first, that the monopolist is not afraid 
t the profits he makes will attract others to supply substitutes, and thus the long-run 
‘mand curve conceived by the monopolist will not show in its shape any expected loss 
t sales to other suppliers. Second, it may mean that the profits of the monopolist will 
actually” not attract others to supply substitutes so that the “actual” demand curve for 
s product will not be shifted to the left and downward. This difference between events 


*xpected by the seller, and events “actually” in store for the seller is, I hope, clearly brought 
1t in the text. 
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SECURITY OF JOB TENURE AND TRADE-UNION 
OUT-OF-WORK BENEFITS, 1926-1929 
AND 1930-1933 


Development of out-of-work benefits by trade unions in the United States has he. 
predominantly local in character and negligible in coverage. The appearance of this practic 
in early workers’ organizations in this country may be traced to the influence of tray, 
planted European traditions; but conditions here were not as propitious as in Europe fo; 
its widespread acceptan [he American trade-union movement has been preoccupied wid 
defending its right <ist and develop. Generally, unemployment benefit plans wer 
not established unless t nion was assured control of the job. 7 

Benefit periods of plans in existence from 1926 to 1929, principally located in printigy 
and allied trades, covered seasonal risks; but rates rarely amounted to the accepted standard 
of 50 per cent of earnings. In the event of prolonged unemployment, even strongly «, 
trenched unions were unable to maintain adequate plans. Nevertheless, during the 1939 ; 
1933 period, photo-engravers and electrotypers—highly skilled craftsmen in trades wher 
the machine had made few inroads—were able to levy assessments high enough to cove 


depression risks adequat 


The American development of trade union out-of-work benefit plans j 
distinguished from that of European countries by its negligible coverag 
and its predominantly local character. Between 1926 and 1929 only one 
per cent of organized labor in the United States was regularly provided 
with a form of security which was a common trade-union practice in Europe 
long before the passage of national unemployment insurance laws. Again 
contrary to the experience in foreign countries, national plans which mad 
out-of-work benefits available to the entire membership, did not flourish 
here. Local plans, limited in scope to the members of the local unions, have 
remained the dominant form. Between 1860 and 1926, according to 
Stewart's study, only thirteen unions are known to have set up international 
or national unemployment benefit plans. Only four of these were in e- 
istence in 1926, although four others probably continued to pay out-of-work 
benefits throughout the entire life of the union. Recently unions in this 
country have tended to leave the entire financial responsibility to the locl 
organization.’ 


*The membership of the Amalgamated Lithographers of America chose to discontinue 
their national plan i n preference to raising dues. Three years later the convention 
of the Bakery and Confectionery Workers’ International Union approved a resolution op- 
posing a national unemployment benefit plan and leaving optional payment of out-of-work 
benefits by local unions 30, the first year of the recent depression, the convention of 
the International Photo-Engravers’ Union voted to establish a national unemployment fund, 
but the proposition was defeated in a referendum vote. Three years later the convention 
even disapproved a plan for the payment of supplementary unemployment benefits by the 
national organization. The International Typographical Union likewise placed itself on 
record in 1932 as opposing both a plan making provision for uniform relief assessments froa 
all local unions under arate accounting and two resolutions for the payment of supple- 
mentary relief benefits by t tional organization. Amalgamated Lithographers of Americ, 
Proceedings (mss.), New York, 1923, pp. 507-508, 1198, 1201; Bakery and Confectioner 
Workers’ International Union of America, Official Report and Proceedings of the Nineteen 
Convention, Chicag pp. 90, 110; International Photo-Engravers’ Union, Officer 
Reports and Convention P dings, St. Louis, 1930, pp. 151-152; 1931, p. 38; 1933, PP 
162, 165; International Typographical Union, Proceedings of the Seventy-Seventh Sessiot, 
Supplement to Typographical Journal, October, 1932, pp. 28-29, 41-42. 
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Independent local plans must always have been more numerous than 
sational schemes and also more transitory. A changing local trade-union 
secretariat, frequently with few facilities or little inclination for bookkeep- 
ing, has left only scanty records behind. One or two investigations by state 
labor departments furnish the principal data on early local plans. In 1894, 
for instance, 74 local unions in New York State, covering a varied group 
of workers in the building, metal, and woodworking trades, railroaders, 
seamen, and musicians, are shown to have distributed unemployment re- 
lief? although probably much of this was temporary in character. 

During the four years preceding 1930 the four remaining national plans 
were located in small unions of workers in skilled trades, in the Diamond 
Workers’ Protective Union of America, the Deutsch-Amerikanische Typo- 
graphia, the International Association of Siderographers, and the United 
Wall Paper Crafts of North America. Thirty-eight local plans also are 
known to have been in operation, mostly in the printing and allied trades. 
The membership of seven of these trades, the International Brotherhood of 
Bookbinders, the Amalgamated Lithographers of America, the International 
Photo-Engravers’ Union of North America, the International Printing 
Pressmen and Assistants’ Union of North America, the International Stereo- 
typers’ and Electrotypers’ Union of North America, and the International 
Typographical Union of North America, were partially protected against 
the risk of unemployment. In addition, at least one or two locals of a 
miscellaneous group of unions, the Bakery and Confectionery Workers’ 
International Union of America, the International Union of United Brew- 
ety, Flour, Cereal and Soft Drink Workers of America, the Amalgamated 
Lace Operatives of America, and the International Woodcarvers of North 
America, provided their membership with weekly unemployment benefits. 

Throughout the nineteenth and early twentieth centuries it was the re- 
cently emigrated craftsman who started plans of this kind in American 
trade unions. Associations of printers, here as well as abroad, were the 
first strictly workers’ organizations to protect their members from the risk 
of unemployment. Bryce M. Stewart found in his study, Unemployment 
Benefits in the United States (New York, 1930), that out-of-work benefits 
began to be paid by the New York Typographical Association as early as 
1831. In the 1860’s American branches of British unions of engineers, cat- 
penters and joiners introduced the unemployment benefit systems of their 
parent organizations.* The New York local of Amalgamated Lithographers 

"New York State, Bureau of Statistics of Labor, Twelfth Annual Report for the Year 
1894, Albany, 1895, pp. 186-229. 

"The Amalgamated Society of Engineers formed local branches in this country after 
1860 which, following the practices of the parent organization, paid a “‘donation benefit’ 
to send “members to situations.” The Amalgamated Society of Carpenters and Joiners 


formed its first branch in New York in 1867 which paid unemployment benefits until the 
organization disbanded in 1924. 
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454 Constance A. Kiehel [ Septembe, 
reported to the American Federation of Labor that it had paid unemploy. 
ment and sick benefits continuously since 1882, a practice entirely in keeping 
with the traditions of a trade where a sick and death benefit society of 
German-born lithographers and printers was in existence as early as 1959: 
Many other examples can be given to show the influence of Europex 
traditions. 

Extension of the coverage of a plan to the members of the national insteaj 
of the local union in the United States also appears to have been directly 
inspired by foreign models. The two earliest, dating from 1860 and 1867 
respectively, were located in American branches of the British unions of 
engineers, and carpenters and joiners. The third was established in 199; 
by a German typesetters’ organization which had no actual affiliation with 
a German union, but carefully followed traditional forms. After 1910 the 
incentive to establish national plans declined. By that time the labor move. 
ment in this country had developed a different philosophy in regard to un- 
employment. 

A number of factors contributed to the formation of this philosophy 
First of all, the existence of opportunities for advancement from the labor- 
ing to the employing class in this country did not foster the American work- 
man’s interest in securing himself against industrial hazards, a course of 
action to which the European worker’s unquestioned acceptance of a fixed 
status inevitably led. Secondly, the doctrine that unemployment was due to 
personal causes, and therefore that a capable unemployed worker could 
always find a job, was still current during the first decade of the twentieth 
century. In 1908 k of work’’ was considered an indication of lack of 
character. But by 1919 the possibility of being unemployed through no 
fault of the individual was generally recognized.’ A longer adherence to 
this belief in America than in Europe is undoubtedly derived from greater 
physical and occupational mobility of labor, largely the result of the con- 


tinued presence of frontier conditions. 
After the World War a second doctrine gained widespread acceptance 


which continued to discourage the unions from assuming increased respons: 
bility for the relief of unemployment. This later theory emphasized the 
preventive aspects of the problem, claiming that much unemployment, if not 

*“Trade Benefit S Lithographer and Printer, April 5, 1884, pp. 177,178. 

* The 1908 edit f Warner's American Charities did not question the fact that “da 
of the cause of ‘la f k, linarily or in ordinary times, will be found some pe: 
version of character tation of capacity.” 

In the 1919 edit f this work even the partial truth of this statement was over 
shadowed by doubt the involuntary character of seasonal unemployment was frank) 
admitted. “A conside portion of those whose poverty is said to result from lack a 
employment in ordinary ; are to some extent incapable, or unreliable; but there w 
also be a varying prof ery year of workers, such as dock laborers, tailors, millines 
and others in the intermittent industries, out of work solely because of the seasonal work 
of their occupation.” (A G. Warner, American Charities, New York, Crowell, 18 
ed., p. 55; 1919 ed., pp 51.) 
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Dloy. ,l|, could be eliminated by a wiser arrangement of production and market- 
ping ‘ng methods. After 1923 the American Federation of Labor accepted the 


called stabilization doctrine, placing the responsibility for taking care of 
unemployed workers squarely on the shoulders of industry. 


The cumulative effects of unemployment reach far beyond the workers them- 
elves. The most effective solution of the problem is prevention. When industries 
cept their responsibility to their wage earners, and abandon the habit of laying 
off employees in order to reduce costs, they must face squarely the stabilization 
of production.® 


867, 
as of Without the support of the central labor organization it is not surprising 
1884 HMM that union executives during the twenties and early thirties discontinued 
with and refused to establish national systems of unemployment relief for the 
0 the solution of a problem which, they had been led to believe, more properly 
nove: required preventive methods. 
0 un- Probably the most important factor, however, arises from the status of 
organized labor in this country. More rapid growth of centralized corporate 
ophy forms and technological advance in this country prevented the trade-union 
abor- movement here from gaining political power or extending control over 
work: industry comparable to organized labor developments abroad. The Ameri- 
se of TB can unions were forced to adopt a defensive trade policy and rely on the 
fixed trike to regain or extend territory or obtain bargaining power for trade 
lue to agreements. Such tasks required ample defense funds which left no surplus 
could MM for the payment of out-of-work benefits. 
ntieth An examination of the industries where national and local plans were 
ck of in operation between 1926 and 1929 shows that union control of the job 
gh no was a prerequisite to the development of unemployment benefit plans. In 
ice {0 three of the four national plans the union was sure of access to future jobs 
reater before they were established. 
> COf All three were started by groups of highly skilled craftsmen—diamond 
cutters, German text typesetters, platemakers for bank notes and securities, 
atance known as siderographers. Even now the machine has not yet made inroads 
pons upon the quality of the skill demanded from the worker, although in 
d the siderography recent improvements have somewhat decreased the amount of 
if not skill required by the industry.” In typesetting, as Barnett points out, the 
: linotype, widely introduced after 1890, differed “from many machines in 
t “back fequiting for its most profitable operation the skill of the superseded handi- 
os Pompe an of Labor, Report of Proceedings of the Fiftieth Annual Con- 
vention, 1930, p. 60. 
frank "In 1924 bs acti method of duplicating the original plate, suitable for such 
lack - gran material as bank notes, greatly reduced the number of siderographers needed by the 
are will ureau of Engraving in Washington. The introduction of chromium plating during the 
ailliner ae market boom in 1928 and 1929 tripled the number of impressions which could be 
al work made from a single plate. Increasing substitution of printed for engraved lettering as 


" ‘ation on stock certificates during this same period also shortened the siderographer's 
job, 
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craftsman’’;* and for this particular group of typesetters a knowledge of ry 
German constituted an additional skill. By using this skill as a bargainin a ; 
weapon the unions gained complete control of the job. In the Deutsch. Lae 
Amerikanische Typographia, for instance, the institution of a centralized [a : 
system of out-of-work benefits in 1884 followed the organization of German stere 
text printers throughout the United States. Likewise, both the national plans 
of the siderographers and of the diamond workers, established in 1910 and 
1912, respectively, covered the entire trade. 
The amount of skilled labor needed in all these trades has, however 
declined in recent years. The dwindling volume of German text printing js 
shown by the steady decrease in the size of German typesetters’ locals since 
1900. Extensive smuggling of cut stones became an organized business after 
1920 and greatly curtailed the demand for the cutter’s services in this 
country. Since 1924 improvements in plate production and substitution of 
printing for engraving have also decreased the demand for the sider. 
ographer. 
The fourth national plan covered print cutters, men who made the block 
patterns used in the wall-paper industry. It was unique in several respects, 
It was the only centralized plan to be established after 1917 during the 
heyday of the stabilization doctrine. It appeared in a union which was losing 
instead of gaining control of the industry, an apparent anomaly explained 
by the peculiar circumstance local 
The prestige gained from a joint agreement which guaranteed print HM 1 
cutters in factories 45 weeks of employment plus five weeks of half pay, local 
emboldened the union to start a scheme offering similar protection to print HIE pew. 
cutters in contract shops. The fact that such protection might prevent further avail 
disaffection among these members who, with the domination of the jobber, T 
had been forced out of the factory and subjected to increasing irregularity of and 
employment, was an added incentive for this action. trad 
The assurance of access to future jobs, which generally meant actual con- wid 
trol of the job by the local union, was equally important in the development pub 
of local plans. Indeed, the fact that this condition was much more easily sho 
achieved by local unions no doubt largely accounts for the predominance adv 
of local schemes. It is possible to classify local plans in three groups accord: of t 
ing to common industrial patterns: (1) where the demand for skill was as not 
yet little, if any, affected by technological advance; (2) where the machine tory 
was decreasing the number of skilled workers or requiring the acquisition 
of new skills; or (3) where the machine was removing the need for skill. ™ 
Photo-engravers, and electrotypers and stereotypers belonged to trades earn 
closely related to the printing industry where the demand for skill was 1 
little affected by technological advance. Photo-engravers prepared the relict 
* George E. Barnett, } rs on Machinery and Labor, Cambridge, Harvard University ; 
Press, 1926, pp. 4, 29 comy 
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3¢ of MMM ..4 engraved plates used in the printing of illustrative matter. Electro- 
Ung BM typers made metal castings of entire pages of movable types and plates used 
tsch. in the printing of such long-run material as magazines and book:. The 
lized sereotypers’ work was similar except that a paper mat instead of a metal 
fman HB sting was prepared. Stereotyping was thus a cheaper and lower grade 
Plans duplicating process than electrotyping, useful primarily in newspaper 
printing. ; 

Several conditions contributed to strengthen the organizations of photo- 
Cver, HM .ooravers, and stereotypers and electrotypers. A high degree of skill was still 
ng is required in these trades. Both industries, organized almost completely as 


sine independent units, rendered printing establishment services increasingly in 
after HMM s-mand; employers thus tended to emphasize the quality of workmanship 
this ind absorb wage increases in higher prices. In addition, the small size of 
mn of these concerns® had promoted a close codperation between the union and 
der the employer. The president of the International Photo-Engravers Union 


daimed that 92 per cent of the industry was organized in 1925 and reported 
Dlock further gains in 1926 and 1929.*° According to the secretary of the national 


ects, employers’ association in the electrotyping and stereotyping industry, there 
3 the HM were no open shops in electrotyping in 1929 and only a few, small stereo- 
$108 typing departments of publishing houses and newspapers were unorganized. 
uned “Unemployment benefit plans were established in nine photo-engravers’ 

locals between 1914 and 1929. Between 1920 and 1929, on the other hand, 
prlit BAB only three plans were started and these were all located in electrotypers’ 
Pay, BM locals. Even employment in electrotyping is unusually stable because of the 


print newspaper demand and the practice in both types of concerns of dividing 

tthet MB available work as far as possible among all employees. 

Technological progress during the four depression years between 1930 

ty of and 1933 did not seriously affect employment possibilities in any of these 
trades. An increased demand for low cost printing, however, stimulated the 


con: wider use of improvements in stereotyping,’ which magazine and book 
are publishers began to use in the late twenties. The presence of the closed 
asily shop and the possibilities for transfer to stereotyping work moderated the 
oa adverse affect of this development upon the electrotypers’ future. The skill 
cord: 


of the photo-engraver continued to be in demand. So far the machine had 
as % not been able to produce work of a fine quality in this field, although labora- 


hine tory developments since 1931 point to such a possibility in a few years.’ 
ition 
sill ‘In 1929 Census figures reveal the average size of establishment in the photo-engraving 


F ndustry to have been 18.8 wage earners; in electrotyping and stereotyping, 28.2 wage 
rades eamers 

was __~ International Photo-Engravers’ Union, Report of Officers and Convention Proceedings, 
‘t. Louis, 1925, p. 176; 1926, pp. 16-17; 1929, p. 20. 


eliet _ Improved stereotyping machinery comprises the use of rubber instead of paper relief 
soit nolds and higher speed plating machinery. 
- __ An electro-magnetic process was developed in the laboratory in 1931 which was able to 
complete a crude type of engraving, useful only for newspapers, in a few minutes. 
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Temporarily, at least, the photo-engravers’ position seems to have bee, 
strengthened. After 1930 he is frequently referred to in trade publication 
as the official platemaker of the printing industry. 

The plans of compositors, lithographers, printing pressmen, and press 
assistants were located in industries where labor-saving devices and higher 
powered machinery were decreasing the number of skilled workers, anj 
new machines were requiring the mastery of new skills. In all three oy. 
ganizations, technological advance had introduced problems of union oy. 
ganization. Compositors and pressmen, however, were more successful thay 
lithographers in continuing to control the industry after the appearance of 
the new machines. The Amalgamated Lithographers suffered from the fag 
that the American Federation of Labor, realizing as early as 1918 that the 
art of lithographing was rapidly losing its identity as a distinct industry to 
become another method of printing, denied them jurisdiction over all litho. 
graphic processes introduced in printing fields, and advocated their being 
split up between the photo-engravers’ and pressmen’s organizations. Al. 
though the division was not enforced, this decision weakened the prestige 
of the union and curtailed possibilities for expansion. 

The Typographical Union, despite the permanent displacement of the 
hand compositor, was able to profit from the increased demand for the 
machine product which followed the introduction of the linotype in the 
1890's and early 1900's. The pressmen, likewise, benefited from the appea- 
ance of small, automatically fed, higher speed presses during the 1920s 
although older pressmen found it difficult to master the new technique 
and press assistants tended to be permanently displaced. 

During post-war decades, on the other hand, the lithographer’s union 
struggled successively with the problem of the stone pressman unable to 
master the new offset press, and the hand transferrer who did not succeed 
in operating the photo-composing machine, without being able to reap the 
benefits of the increasing use of lithography in printing establishments.” 

Though they held their own in face of mechanical progress, however, 
neither the compositors’ nor the pressmen’s union was equally well orgar: 
ized in all localities. Their chief stronghold was New York City, the book 
and job printing center of the country. It has been estimated that 85 pet 
cent of the book and job printing in this city was produced under union 
management in 1929 as compared to 40 per cent in Chicago, which ranks 
second to New York in this field.14 Outside of New York the only othet 


* The offset pres ting from a circular rubber mat instead of a flat stone, began 
displace the stone p | 1906, but was not widely used until after 1912. The photo 
composing machine, w tituted photographic for hand transference of the image to 
negative press plate, : bout 1912, but the development of this device was not wict 
spread until after 1 

“ Elizabeth F. Bal ish ment of Men by Machines, New York, Columbia Unie 


sity Press, 1933, p. 86 
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out-of-work benefit plan in the Typographical Union was established in 
Cleveland in 1927. Less strongly entrenched locals hesitated to undertake 
sermanent schemes. The success achieved by the International Printing 
Pressmen and Assistants’ Union in New York in keeping a major part of 
the press assistants employed despite the new improvements, was accom- 
panied by the removal from that city of many large edition publishing 
houses, mostly to non-union plants in smaller towns. Unemployment benefit 
plans established during 1927 and 1928 in the New York locals of press- 
men and of press assistants, reflect the continued power of the union in 
the face of a labor surplus. 

The national employers’ association in the lithographing industry became 
unusually active a few years after the American Federation of Labor denied 
the lithographers jurisdiction over lithographic work done in printing 
establishments. In 1921 the employers deliberately provoked a strike to 
extend the open shop which left the union too weak to negotiate collective 
agreements. As a result, the 1923 Convention of Amalgamated Lithog- 
raphers discontinued their national plan. Of the six local plans in existence 
between 1926 and 1929, all except one were attempts by the local union to 
continue benefit payments after the national plan had ceased to function. 
The only plan known to have been started between 1923 and 1929, estab- 
lished in Seattle in 1927, was discontinued in 1930 at the beginning of the 
depression. 

Lithographic presses and devices based on the typewriting principle’ 
were widely substituted for typeprinting in commercial printing establish- 
ments after 1930 as a result of the increased demand for low cost printed 
matter. This situation had the effect of reducing unemployment among 
lithographers after 1932. Linotype operators and other composing em- 
ployees, especially in New York City where the new trend was marked, 
faced a permanently decreased demand for their services. The insecurity of 
the press assistant steadily increased. In 1931 the Printers League of the 
New York Employing Printers’ Association submitted a five-year plan for 
the reorganization of New York pressrooms calling for the gradual replace- 
ment of press assistants by pressmen and unskilled paper handlers. 

Bookbinders’ plans appeared in an industry where the machine was 
taking the place of much if not all of the worker’s skill. After 1920 im- 
proved machinery equipped with automatic devices'® made work in all 
branches of the industry still more mechanical and greatly reduced the 
amount of labor required. Despite limited coverage, the bookbinders’ union 

“A small, specially standardized, offset press began to be widely introduced into com- 


a printing establishments after 1930. Devices based on the typewriting principle in- 
d the multigraph, mimeograph, planograph and numerous other low-cost duplicating 


devices, 


“A single machine now folds, stitches and pastes the covers of a book, leaving only the 
“anon of trimming and printing the cover to complete the binding process. 
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had to some extent maintained its prestige by membership in the Inter. The 
national Allied Printing Trades Association to which the other stronger them 
unions in the industry belonged. In the New York market competition TI 
among small bookbinding concerns so increased that employers became in th 
anxious to adopt uniform working conditions as a means of stabilizin isten 
prices. In 1928 a New York trade bindery employers’ association asked Ame 
the International Brotherhood of Bookbinders, which at that time controlled tions 
only about 25 per cent of the industry in that center, to unionize jt; a larg 
workers." work 
The development of out-of-work benefit systems clearly reflects the effect most 
of these conditions. One of the two known bookbinders’ plans was started Th 
in 1920 in a San Francisco local where competitive conditions had aided [iy tet 
the union in keeping control of the industry. The other plan appeared in J 0" ‘ 
the Paper Cutters’ Local No. 119 in New York a month after the first con- 1929 
tract between the International Brotherhood of Bookbinders and the Book- paid | 
binders’ Trade Association promised to strengthen the international union's than ¢ 
control of the New York market. days 2 
Plans outside printing and allied trades fit into the same three classes fore | 
used in the foregoing analysis. In the weaving of lace and lace curtains as Jy Tews 
high a degree of skill is now required as when the machine entered the montl 
industry. Four plans were established by lace and lace curtain weavers be pS!!20 
tween 1924 and 1928. All of them functioned in closed shops which the due to 
some t 


Amalgamated Lace Operatives had negotiated as a result of bargaining 
power derived from skill 

In wood carving the appearance of the machine, and in brewing the ad- 
vent of prohibition, had the same effect of markedly decreasing the demand 
for skill. In both trades, however, there has been some increase in the de- 
mand for skill in recent years. In woodworking and furniture the greater 
productiveness of the machine has permitted a wider use of hand finishing 
for architectural decoration and period furniture. The manufacture of neat 
beer has also supplied a limited demand for the brewet’s services. We find, 
therefore, single locals in these industries strong enough to continue to 
negotiate agreements with employers and able to continue early plans. 

Bakers’ plans were established in an industry where the machine appeared 
to remove the need for the worker’s skill, and the union organized on 1 
craft basis became increasingly ineffective. Large-scale production in this 
field developed at a rapid rate after the middle 1920's. The Bakery and Cot- 
fectionery Workers’ International Unions lost out repeatedly against the 


few large wholesale baking companies who had come to dominate the 1 Br 
dustry, and the older worker was unable to adjust to the new machine Hina) R. 
979 


International Brotherhood of Bookbinders, “Proceedings,” International Bookbinat 
August, 1930, p. 516 
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The development of local plans clearly reflects these conditions. None of 
them were started later than 1924. Six belong to the pre-war era. 

The size of the union does not seem to have played an important réle 
in the establishment of out-of-work benefit plans. National plans in ex- 
istence between 1926 and 1929 were small. The largest in the Deutsch- 
Amerikanische Typographia covered around 600 workers. If other condi- 
tions were propitious, a small branch of 22 lace-curtain weavers as well as 
a large local of nearly 10,000 composing-room employees set up an out-of- 
work benefit scheme. A coverage of between 100 and 500 was, however, 
most frequent. 

The absence of a high, recurrent seasonal risk was also a common char- 
acteristic of both national and local plans. Studies by the American Federa- 
tion of Labor and by Bryce Stewart during the period between 1926 and 
1929 show that the average duration of full-time unemployment benefits 
paid to bakers, wood carvers and printing trades workers was little more 
than a month. Compensation for part-time unemployment of two or three 
days a week doubled the length of the average period in bakers’ plans. Be- 
fore prohibition at least, it is likely that full-time unemployment in the 
brewing industry during the dull winter season did not average more than a 
month, Data published by Miss Palmer on the days of operation in Penn- 
sylvania lace-curtain concerns from 1920 to 1923 showed that lost time 
due to part- and full-time unemployment averaged two months a year.’* In 
some trades, such as siderography, diamond cutting and lace weaving, there 
was No recurrent seasonal pattern. 

The print cutters’ plan in the wall-paper industry was the only instance 
of a trade-union plan started in a highly seasonal industry. The Wall Paper 
Crafts reported an average of nearly seven weeks of unemployment a year 
mong print cutters in 1927 and 1928. This seems a highly conservative 
timate in view of the three-month dull season in the industry and the 
increasing irregularity of employment in contract shops. 

Two less regularly recurrent risks—technological and emergency unem- 
loyment—which affected the plans are more difficult to measure. No data 
tom the plans were available on the duration of the technological risk 
hich is a by-product of new inventions and improved industrial processes. 
vevertheless, three recent studies in widely different industries show that 
ost displaced workers take from three to six months to find employment.’® 


_ Gladys M. Palmer, Labor Relations in the Lace and Lace-Curtain Industries in the 
nited States, Washington, 1925, U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, bull. no. 399, p. 17. 

ig Isador Lubin, The Absorption of the Unemployed by American Industry, Washington, 
5¢ Brookings Institution, 1929, Pamphlet ser. no. 3, pp. 4-5; Robert J. Myers, ““Occupa- 
nal Readjustment of Displaced Skilled Workmen,” Journal of Political Economy, August, 
“-?, P. 479; Ewan Clague, Walter J. Couper, E. Wight Bakke, After the Shutdown, New 
aven, Institute of Human Relations, Yale University, 1934, p. 136. 
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The emergency risk which covers prolonged unemployment in a tem. 
porarily depressed industry, may occur during a period of relative Prosperity 
or general depression. Unfortunately, no data are available on the extent of 
unemployment among members of plans in these industries during the 
1926 to 1929 period. In the 1926 to 1929 period the diamond Cutting trade 


was suffering from extensive smuggling of cut stones, a condition which 
had existed since 1920 as a result of a high tariff. During the same years 
lace-curtain weaving was also adversely affected by a change Son Sanita ‘i 
lace to net and scrim curtains, and lace-making suffered from foreign con. 
petition, although here conditions improved with increased demand for lace 
as trimming after 1928 


1 


The emergency risk became widespread during the 1930 to 1933 period, 
There was, however, considerable variation in the volume of unemployment 
from industry to industry and locality to locality. Schemes in the baking in- 
dustry and in lithographic and siderographic trades were less affected than 
other plans. In printing trades’ unions unemployment was generally mote 
extensive among members of New York locals. In four of these the emer. 
gency risk involved an average of six to eight months of unemployment dur- 
ing each of the four years; and over 10 per cent of the membership were 
totally unemployed during the entire period. 


Adequate coverage of existing risks and sufficiency of benefit rates, as 
well as mere existence, also appears to have hinged upon union control of an 
existing job. In the case of prolonged unemployment, however, the cost of 
unemployment benefits could become so prohibitive that a controlled and 


secure job was not always of sufficient import to permit the plan to function 
adequately or even continue to exist. 


In general the plans adequately protected seasonal risks. The average 
duration of seasonal unemployment was little more than a month, whereas 
benefit periods ranged from eight weeks to indefinite extension. Not more 
than two or three weeks of unemployment were generally excluded by wait 
ing periods.*° In most cases another regular waiting period was not required 
within a given year unless the second period of unemployment was preceded 
by a month or more of employment. Longer periods of four and five weeks 


only occurred in bakery workers’ plans where two or three days’ jobbing 


were customarily available. Additional waiting periods which appeared ina 


” For obvious ré inemployment excluded from compensation due to its voluntary 
character or as a penalty for e of privileges has been omitted from consideration. Com 
pensated unemployment lly defined as the absence of opportunity to work at a trade 
by a member able and willing to do so. Negligence, sickness or personal fault were the 
principal causes of u nt which disqualified a member for benefit. 

Under the category of penalties came rules rendering ineligible or subjecting to a special 
waiting period member voluntarily left their employment, refused to accept employment 


offered by the unio 


report regularly during the period of their unemployment 0 
accepted work outsid 
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tem: BE few plans limited other than seasonal risks. Such periods were required only 
petity [MMB after receipt of four or the maximum number of weekly benefits. 


ent of The print cutters’ plan in the wall-paper industry constituted the single 
& the HMM exception to the adequate protection generally offered seasonal risks.** The 
‘trade MB ghort five-week annual benefit period in this scheme did not even cover the 
Which HMB average of seven weeks’ benefit reported by the union, let alone provide for 
‘years HMB she four-month dull season in the industry. In addition, this plan enforced 
from HMB, two-week waiting period after each period of unemployment, no matter 
com: [MIB how short. Moreover, two weeks, instead of a week or less, was the mini- 
ot lace HP mum amount of unemployment compensated. These provisions shortened 

seasonal risks by excluding a large part of the intermittent unemployment 
eriod, to which print cutters in contract shops were subject. 


yment On the assumption that from three to six months are needed for adequate 
ng in- MB overage of the technological risk, the benefit periods of at least half the 
1 than plans in the 1926 to 1929 period gave the displaced worker some latitude 
more {MN jn job hunting. Further analysis of the longer benefit periods shows, how- 


emet- HMB ever, that prior to 1930 the problem of technological unemployment was 
it dur BM not important in the plans of electrotypers, photo-engravers and lace and 


) were HMR jace-curtain weavers, where annual benefit periods ranged from three 

months to unlimited extension. Most displaced bookbinders, lithographers, 
‘es, «8 HM and press assistants were not entitled to receive benefits during more than 
| of an HB 10 weeks of the year, and in a number of cases had to wait two weeks after 


ost of HMB the fourth week of benefit.2? Displaced bakery workers who in some cases 
d and (MR received benefits during 30 weeks of the year, were handicapped by having 
nction MMB the benefit payments limited to the dull winter and spring season. In fact, 
the small union of highly skilled siderographers, in a trade unaffected by 
verage HMM seasonal fluctuations, was the only organization to provide adequate protec- 
hereas MMB tion against technological risk by an annual six-month benefit period. 
; more No measure is available of the emergency unemployment risk which oc- 
/ Walt HMM curs in a depressed industry during a period of relative prosperity. Never- 
quite HMM theless, it is evident that in the 1926 to 1929 period no plan in the diamond 
ceded JHMM or lace or lace-curtain industry attempt ¢ to cover the entire unemployment 
weeks risk. With the advent of acute depression conditions in 1929, the diamond 
ybbing FMR cutters were forced to shorten the annual benefit period from 13 to 10 
‘dina HMM weeks. In addition, waiting-period provisions cut off both ends of the period 
sJunty eo! Unemployment. A four-week waiting period, enforced after each four- 


n, Com: MM week employment interval, was supplemented by shorter waiting periods 

a trace 

vere the “The length of the benefit period in this plan was the same as that provided by the joint 
a agreement covering members of the United Wall Paper Crafts employed in factories which 

| Special guaranteed, in addition, 45 weeks of employment during the year. 

loyment “The two plans in these unions with 16-week benefit periods limited the number of 

ment of 


weekly payments receivable during a given benefit year to 8 every 6 months and 4 each 


quarter, 
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equal to the preceding period of employment. Receipt of the maximyp 
amount of benefit for one year disqualified members from benefit until ; 
three-month period of employment had been undergone, for two years 
from all further benefit 

Lace and lace-curtain weavers paid benefits indefinitely from the first 
day of unemployment, but considerable part-time and virtually all toty 
unemployment, remained uncompensated. Benefits were not Paid unles 
weekly earnings fell below rates which amounted to less than a quarter of 
full-time earnings. Generally no benefits were paid during shut downs o; 
stoppages for maintenance. Moreover, whenever a weaver permanently lef 
the employ of any of the mills his membership in the plan was terminated 

In the 1930 to 1933 period, however, many unions valiantly attempted 
to cover the emergency risk by paying out-of-work benefits indefinitely 
extending the benefit period over more than six months of the year. Pre 
dominantly, printing trades organizations, both where existence and control 
of the job was assured and where it was somewhat insecure, adopted this 
course. Plans of bookbinders, compositors, printing pressmen and Press as- 
sistants, as well as electrotypers and photo-engravers removed the limit from 
the benefit period after 1930 to permit 52 weekly payments. 

More than half the plans thus attempted fairly adequate coverage of the 
cyclical emergency risk by providing benefits during more than six months 
of the year. Increase in the amount of part-time and in length of full-tim 
unemployment further heightened the adequacy of these schemes by reduc 
ing the effectiveness of regular waiting periods as limiting devices. Add: 
tional waiting periods required after receipt of a stated or the maximum 
number of benefits were also waived when the benefits began to be paid 
indefinitely. 

Actually, however, obligations implicit in an unlimited benefit period 
were not met in all cases. Benefit liabilities remained partially unfulfilled 
in the schemes of bookbinders, bakery workers and lace weavers. A fifty 
per cent reduction of benefit rates further decreased the amount of com 
pensated unemployment in the lace-curtain industry. 

The plans of bakery workers, German typesetters, lithographers, side 
ographers and wood carvers, where the original benefit period was retainet 
or only slightly extended, were definitely inadequate. Virtually the entit 
membership drew the maximum amount of benefit in most of these plans 
and remained unemployed after the termination of payments. Even in i 
dustries or localities relatively little affected by the depression, the period 
of unemployment generally lasted beyond the period of compensation.” 

In 1932 only 12 per cent of the members of the Washington bakery workers plan 
drew benefits but most of them were unemployed at the end of the 22-week period The 
same conditions existed in the siderographers’ scheme where a benefit period of 6 months m¢ 


the minimum standard of adequate coverage, although in 1932 only 7 out of 68 memoés 
were unemployed. 
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To be completely adequate, however, the plans had not only to provide 
protection against existing unemployment risks but to pay benefit rates 
which were a satisfactory substitute for earnings. In the 1926 to 1929 period 
benefit rates of few plans measured up to the standard of 50 per cent of 
earnings generally accepted as the minimum benefit rate for unemployment 
insurance. The prevailing weekly benefit payment in most plans was less 
than $15 and in a quarter, less than $10. Such rates reflected the relief 
traditions out of which the schemes had developed. 

Many of the older plans still financed benefits out of the general fund. 
In more recent schemes, where small contributions of 25 cents, 50 cents or 
$1 a month were collected, and frequently placed in a separate unemploy- 
ment fund, virtually no attempt was made to proportion contribution to 
benefit. Instead, special assessments were relied upon to raise additional 
funds whenever reserves proved inadequate. 

The entrenched position of the union and an unusually low unemploy- 
ment risk was responsible for the rates of $20 to $30 a week in photo- 
engravers’ and electrotypers’ plans measuring up to standard requirements. 
The only other rate which amounted to 50 per cent of earnings occurred in 
the print-cutters’ plan, but here it was predetermined by the terms of the 
joint agreement already functioning in the Wall Paper Crafts. 

During the 1930 to 1933 period the benefit rate hinged even more 
directly upon control and security of job. By the end of 1930 most of the 
plans had exhausted available reserves. Subsequent benefit liabilities were 
met entirely by special assessments on the employed membership on a pay- 
as-you-go basis; and the ability to levy high assessments without loss of 
membership principally depended on closed-shop conditions and the assur- 
ance of a future job. 

Electrotypers and photo-engravers were able to levy assessments amount- 
ing to 10 and 25 per cent of earnings to permit the payment statutory rates 
of $15 and $20 a week and a lower relief rate of $9 to $15 a week during 
the period of extended benefit.** Bookbinders, compositors, printing press- 
men and press assistants found it increasingly difficult to raise sufficient 
funds to pay a weekly benefit of $5 or even $3.25. In fact the 1932 conven- 
tion of the International Typographical Union over the vigorous protests 


“It is interesting to compare per annual capita benefit costs of the largest plans in these 
unions for the 1926 to 1929 and 1930 to 1933 periods, although, especially in the latter 


¢, the actual burden is minimized because costs are figured from total and not the 
yed mem embership. 
Average per capita benefit cost 
1926-29 1930-33 

treotypers and Electrotypers 

Chicago {No. 3) $ 4.65 $191.68 
Photo-Engravers 

New York (No. 1) 13.43 249.43 


Chicago (No. 5) 48.18 242.78 
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of the New York delegates definitely limited all such future levies to One 
per cent of earnings in connection with a five-day, share-the-work program. 

Uncertainty of a future job under the control of the union generally 
deterred organizations of bakery workers, German typesetters, Lithographers, 
siderographers and wo vd carvers?* from attempting to levy extra assess. 
ments required by prolonged extension of the benefit period. The situation 
was Clearly stated by the General Executive Board of the Bakery and Con. 
fectionery Worker nternational Union. In April, 1932, locals were 
strongly advised, in view of the depression, the development of the machine 
in the baking industry and the demoralizing effect of extra assessments upon 
the membership, to discontinue cash benefits and concentrate upon estab- 
lishing a shorter working day or a system of rotated lay-offs.?" 

Like the inability to levy high assessments, discontinuance of the plan 
was primarily an indication of insecurity of job tenure. Plans which ceased 
to function in either of the two periods were for the most part located in 
unions no longer in control of the job. The lithographers’ plan in Indian- 
apolis was discontinued at the end of 1928. Two others, in Seattle and 
Cincinnati, were given up in 1931. Four bakery workers’ plans in New 
York, San Francisco, Seattle and Spokane had ceased to function by 1933. 

At the same time the cost of paying unemployment benefits could become 
prohibitive in connection with the prolonged risks in spite of the best efforts 
of a strongly entrenched union. There is considerable evidence of the fact 
that size was an if rtant factor in cost and that its importance increased 
with the volume of unemployment. Marked decline in coverage, often 
involving a third of the membership, generally preceded suspension of 
benefit payments. Moreover, eight of the eleven plans discontinued between 
1926 and 1933 had less than 200 members. In the one suspended scheme 
of photo-engravers, coverage had declined to less than 100. 

To avoid frequent forced suspensions of benefit payments, such as o- 
curred in the 193 933 period, three of the individual plant plans of 
lace-curtain weavers with less than 100 members merged, in 1935, to form 
a single scheme with a coverage of nearly 200. 

* International Ty; phical Union, “Proceedings,” Supplement to Typographica 
Journal, October, 1 i. Ostensibly this law was introduced to protect the minont 
rights of employe lbid., “Report of Officers,” Supplement to Typographica 
Journal, August 1 

* The exceptional ex] f the Boston wood carvers’ plan, with membership « 
about 100, deserves his connection. With provisions for increasing contributi as 
from 1 to 2 per cen ; whenever reserves fell below $25,000 until they reacnes 
$30,000, the plan | 10 and 1929 was able to build up a reserve of $29,175 « 
$249.35 per memb the reduction of the weekly benefit rate from $12 to $) 


week, permitted the benefit period to be extended from 
12 to 14 weeks wit tional essments. Indeed, despite widespread unemployme 


among the membe: f the plans’ reserve fund at the end of 1933 totale 
$9,150 or $87.14 | 
* Bakers’ Journ April 2, pp. 1-2; April 9, pp. 1-2. 
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The volume of unemployment could also become too great for even plans 
with a membership of over 200. Print cutters in contract shops ceased to 
‘fer protection against an extended seasonal risk which involved the major 
proportion of the membership. In 1932 the diamond cutters were forced to 
discontinue a plan started in 1910 after 30 to 40 per cent of the member- 
ship had been affected by the emergency risk during three of the preceding 
six years. 

To be effective it would seem that trade-union unemployment benefit 
plans must completely control the job and be in no immediate danger from 
inroads of the machine. Without this form of security the protection given 
even low seasonal risks from the point of view both of coverage and finan- 
cial recompense was inadequate. The prerequisite conditions thus prevented 
any attempt to compensate technological unemployment. Under peculiarly 
propitious conditions it was possible to assess the employed membership at a 
sufficiently high rate for adequate coverage of the emergency risk. But here 
sive limitations could raise insurmountable cost barriers which increased 
with the extent of the risk, and the volume of unemployment, as the de- 
pression continued, could make exorbitant demands upon the finances of 
unions with as many as 500 members. As a whole, the experience of these 
plans furnishes a vivid record of the trials and tribulations which have 
accompanied the efforts of small private groups to provide protection against 
unemployment. 

CONSTANCE A. KIEHEL 

Washington, D.C. 
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COST OF PRODUCTION AND NORMAL SUPPLY PprRicp: 


Schedules of normal supply prices of specific goods are schedules of expenses and p 
of real costs. In terms of expenses, marginal has no significant meaning in a petiod « wed 
equilibrium. Consequently, the doctrine that normal price tends to equal Marginal cog ano’ 
of production is not id if applied to particular commodities. In current value theory mus 
normal supply schedules are constructed in monetary terms and then, in order to identify f 
the marginal unit, a transition is made to schedules of real cost. This is an untenable _ 
procedure and results in an unsound theory of normal price for particular commodities affec 
and an obscuring of the rdle of accounting cost in the process of value determination, that 
Consistent analysis would indicate that the equilibrium price of specific commodities ten Da 
to equal average expenses of production. Accounting cost influences disequilibrium Price _ 
through its effect upon the magnitude of marginal expenses. the : 

Stated briefly, the neo-classical theory of value holds that value is deter om 
mined by the general relations of supply and demand. The shorter th: co 


period of time under consideration, the greater would be the influence of 
demand in this process, and the longer the period of time the greater would T 
be the influence of supply. The term value is taken to refer to a relation. 


wou 
ship that goods and services bear to one another in the process of exchange, = 
Normal refers to that condition in which sufficient time has elapsed t ‘tel 
permit supply forces to exert their influence. This discussion is confined HM and 
to normal value under competitive conditions. It is generally held that the be in 
forces acting upon supply operate through cost of production. 1 

I discu 


The first question that must be considered in this analysis is the nature mod 


of the cost of production to which normal value conforms. The generd \ 
problem of cost may be approached through an analysis of real costs— iim Pp‘; 
disutility; or of expenses of production—costs to the entrepreneur. It is fms 


commonly agreed that the meaning of cost may vary with the nature of 
the problem. In this paper we are interested in supply schedules for pur 
ticular commodities. The first question raised is whether these supply Mmgeorm 
schedules are schedules of expenses or of real costs. 

Cost—whether disutility or expenses—may be taken to mean whatevet 
is necessary to call forth supply. Clearly the meaning when used in cone 
tion with the cost of a factor of production is different from its meanin 


most 
if on 


when used in a discussion of the cost of a particular commodity.’ Whi 

* Grateful acknowl! nt is made here of the author’s debt, in the preparation 
this paper, to Will C. Beatty of Brown University. 

#« | From the point of view of society, land, by definition, is provided free, and tit 
whole of rent is a nd none of it is a real cost. From the point of view of 1 ‘Tt 
particular industry, t fer payments are as much a part of supply price as any ott art 
element of cost, and f t point of view of an individual competitive producer the broduc 
whole of rent is a f production. These distinctions give the clue to the somewnt 9 
confused appearance of Marshall’s treatment of the subject. . .” Joan Robinson, Economs: f 
of Imperfect Compe n, p. 107, footnote. We are interested here only in indicating tht 
the meaning of cost 1 vary with the problem at hand and are not concerned with a 
question as to what portion of the differential return is to be included. If the conclusis 
of this paper are accepted, the whole of rent would be included in the normal suppif 
price of a particulas nodity. It is difficult to see how, for this purpose, transfer payméa 
could represent supply | n a Stationary state, even though they may represent social cost 
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may be considered cost in one case may not be properly so regarded in 
another. It appears that the supply schedule for a particular commodity 
must be considered as expenses of production, and not real costs, for two 
reasons. First, because it is only as an expense concept that all the factors 
ffecting the forthcoming of supply are included. It is true, for example, 
that if we regard cost as a disutility concept, rent is not a cost of land to 
society; yet it must be considered in the cost necessary to the forthcoming of 
the supply of a particular commodity.* Second, because in constructing cost 
chedules for any commodity it is necessary to introduce the price mecha- 
nism as a means of distributing the factors over their various uses and of 
explaining the motivation of the entrepreneur. These prices of the factors 
of production may not reflect real costs.* 

The concept of cost of production, then, as a real cost phenomenon 
would seem to be inadequate in the explanation of the cost which is neces- 
sary to call forth the supply of a particular commodity. Supply prices here 
may not reflect the real costs of the factors involved in their production 
and, more important, may include the return to a factor when no disutility 
is involved in the supply of any portion of that factor. In the following 
discussion, in the construction of normal supply schedules for any com- 
modity, cost of production is taken to be expenses of production. 

We may now turn to the meaning of normal. As indicated in an earlier 
paragraph, normal is that condition in which supply, or cost of production, 
has its greatest influence in the determination of value. This seems to be the 
nost fruitful concept and would have validity only in a stationary state or, 


if one prefers, in a condition of moving equilibrium. Marshall in defining 
normal writes: 


It is the average value which economic forces would bring about if the general 


conditions of life were stationary for a run of time long enough to enable them 
all to work out their full effect.® 


A normal supply curve for a particular commodity, therefore, may be 
onceived as a series of points representing compieted adjustments of the 
xisting forces to various quantities of output. Each point on the curve is 
etermined independently and would find a counterpart in actual price 


‘It is desirable to indicate here only that the payment to land must be considered as a 
‘tof supply price. The possibility of there being a no-rent marginal increment, or 
r in normal situation is discussed at a later point. 

_ Weare here concerned with supply prices, and are interested only in those costs which 
uluence the entrepreneur in fixing his supply prices. But these obviously must be Ais own 
osts, bis own sacrifices, not those of the persons from whom he purchases particular 
ontributing services. But his costs, in the case of the contributing services of other 
‘tsons, are plainly the sums of money which he pays for those services. . .” F. M. 


‘iad agg of Economics, 8th ed., p. 318. Also, H. D. Henderson, Supply and 
emand, pp. 163-4, 


* Principles, 8th ed., p. 347. 
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only in a stationary state. The controversy over the possibility of an eguili. 
brium price in a decreasing cost industry under competitive conditions ha; 
no place in this discussion. Whether the normal supply curve be one thi 
indicates conditions of decreasing, increasing or constant costs in the in- 
dustry, it is still true that normal is a condition in which cost of production 
governs price. As anything more than a tendency, this is to be found only 
in a stationary state. There remains one other characteristic of the normal 
supply schedule that we must note. Time is involved only in the sense that 
we allow time for the forces to work themselves out completely for each 
rate of production. Passage of time is not involved in movement along the 
curve, from left to right or from right to left. 

It has been indicated so far that we are concerned with supply schedules 
for particular commodities under conditions in which cost of production 
governs value. It has been shown that this condition is one exemplified by 
the stationary state or the so-called normal. In order that all the factors 
affecting supply price may be included and because the price mechanism 
must be introduced in distributing the factors over their various uses, it 
is necessary that cost be regarded as expenses of production and not as real 
costs in the construction of these normal supply schedules. We are faced 
now with the necessity of determining whether it is marginal or average 
expenses of production which govern normal value, and whether or not 
there is any distinction between marginal and average under these con- 
ditions. 


Average expenses are merely the total expenses for any one rate of 
production divided by the number of units produced. Marginal expenses 
are usually defined as the cost of an additional unit. Before considering 
the difficulties involved in determining what additional cost is, it is neces- 
sary to examine the nature of marginal and average costs in a normal 
situation with a view to deciding whether or not these two concepts have 


separate identities. \We may approach this question from two directions. 
First by deciding whether the requisite of equilibrium is fulfilled by 2 
condition in which marginal costs govern value. This approach is dynamic 
and considers the manner in which equilibrium is achieved. Second by 
examining the conditions after the equilibrium is established to determine 
whether “marginal” has any meaning. This involves scrutiny of the con: 
patibility of the idea of a marginal cost, for any one rate of production 
with the idea of normal. It is hoped thereby to indicate the place of the 
marginal cost analysis in value theory, and the forces that must be included 
in determining its quantitative character. 

There is no need of repeating here the discussion relative to the first 
point, which has been developed by others. Joan Robinson writes: 


Now, when competition is perfect, marginal revenue is equal to price. Margin! 
cost must therefore be equal to price. But for full equilibrium price must be equil 
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«o average cost. Full equilibrium can therefore only be attained, under perfect 
competition, when marginal cost is equal to average cost.® 

And Fritz Machlup: 

The long-run analysis, comprising a theory of investment and re-investment, 
sgstulates as a condition of equilibrium, and therefore as a ruling tendency, that 
not only marginal cost but also average total unit cost be equal to price.’ 

Equilibrium is present only when marginal cost equals average cost, 
because if price is above average cost an additional supply will be forth- 
coming and if average cost is above price a portion of the supply will be 
removed. The requisite of equilibrium is fulfilled when marginal cost 
equals price; but we must note that average cost must also equal price, and 
it would appear therefore just as valid to hold that average cost governs 
value in a normal situation as it is to hold that marginal cost is the decisive 
factor. A normal supply schedule is one showing a series of such points of 
equilibrium—each one representing a condition in which marginal and 
average costs are equal. 

It is obvious that the term average cost would have meaning both in 
periods of transition and in periods of equilibrium. Furthermore it is not 
affected by the presence or absence of fixed costs and thus has a consistent 
neaning in both cases. The same is not true of marginal cost. Marginal cost 
in dynamic periods is affected by the presence of fixed and variable costs, as 
these terms are generally defined. Certain items of expense are fixed and 
occasion no change in total cost as output is increased or decreased. What 
items fall within this classification depends upon the length of time under 
consideration.’ The longer the period of time involved the greater the 
opportunity for fixed costs to adjust themselves to the current replacement 
costs. Thus in a normal situation there would be no divergence between 
original and replacement cost, there would be no errors in forecasting, and 
all costs would therefore, in effect, become variable. The term marginal 
when applied to a normal situation in which all costs are variable, has a 
meaning different from that when applied to a situation in which there are 
fixed costs. This does not deny that the idea of a margin in the real or 
disutility cost sense has a consistent meaning in both transition and equi- 
librium. But a real cost approach has been shown to be inadequate for our 
SPeciiic purpose. 

What is the marginal cost of any one rate of production of a particular 
commodity in a normal condition? If it is a tangible concept, how may we 
recognize it? In a normal state marginal cost has become a quantity iden- 
tical in magnitude with average total unit cost. Thus the quantitative 

‘Economics of Imperfect Competition, p. 95. 

Quart. Jour of Econ. vol. 48, p. 563. 


The influence of accounting theory and industrial organization has been consciously 
red } 
€d at this point. 


‘Marshall, in a discussion of the stationary state, writes: “The aggregate expenses 
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method of identification loses its applicability. Two other possibilities may 
be noted. Marginal cost may be conceived in a comparison of producers 
(or increments of production) at any one rate of output for the industry, 
or by a comparison of one rate of output with another rate. Both of theg 
methods have been used without full recognition of the implications of 
normal and without consistency in the use of the concept of expenses 
rather than real costs 

The validity of the comparison of the costs of different producers, repre 
sented in the normal supply of a particular commodity, and the presence 
of cost differentials appears to be based on the notion that the supply 
schedule is a schedule of real costs. If it can be shown that there are cos 
differentials, then some one or some group of producers can be selected as 
the marginal ones, and marginal and average again assume separate identi- 
ties. 

We may note here the approach to the problem of normal price employed 
by several elementary textbooks in order to illustrate this point. In both 
cases cited below the authors have first constructed the supply schedules for 
particular commodities on the basis of expenses of production. The identif. 
cation of the marginal producer, whose costs are those toward which long. 
run price tends, takes place after the schedules are constructed. : 

Thus, F. M. Taylor in his Principles of Economics (p. 339) writes that 
the tendency is for the price of an increasing cost product to equal its 
marginal cost. To guard against an objectionable interpretation of this 
formula we are warned that the greatest cost at which production is being 
carried on is not cost to producers who are behind the times in methods 
and facilities and are perhaps losing money. Such persons are not true 
marginal producers. ‘“The true marginal producer of any service or com- 
modity is the man who would first quit production should price fall ...’ 
(p. 569). 

And Garver and Hansen in their text, Principles of Economics, ptesent 
the following: 

In a dynamic society normal price tends, therefore, to coincide with the average 
cost of production of a firm or group of firms that is somewhat more efficient 
than the least efficient producers in the field (p. 180). 

Since the supply schedules are in terms of expenses it is necessary to 
indicate the source of cost differentials. This is done by translating the 
money costs into economic costs. 


of production might found either by multiplying these marginal expenses by the 
number of units of t lity; or by adding together all the actual expenses 0! 
production of its se parts, and adding in all the rents earned by differential advantages 
for production. The as t penses of production being determined by either of these 
routes, the average ex] ld be deduced by dividing out by the amount of the com 
modity; and the resu id be the normal supply price, whether for long periods or fot 
short.” Principles, p. 
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It is said that the possession of unusually productive natural resources, such as 
favorable sites or rich mines, is a prime source of low costs. To this explanation 
there is, however, a very damaging objection. . . . Since land is a purely physical, 
non-human element in production, other entrepreneurs could produce as much 
on the favorable site as do group A. Competition for such sites will therefore 
mise them in value... (p. 184). 

Low costs are also said to be attributable to goodwill. . . . But goodwill usually 
has its economic cost. . . . Here again, if the goodwill has a market value, it should 
be counted as part of the cost of production, since the firm enjoying it could sell 
itto another producer who could use it as efficiently as its present owners (p. 185). 


The same analysis is found to be valid in the case of patents and secret 
processes. In all these cases accounting costs have been adjusted to represent 
apitalized earning power—to make replacement and original accounting 
cost the same (a condition which would be true in a normal situation as 
resented in this analysis). But the economic cost of the entrepreneur is not 
arrived at by capitalizing his earning power, and here we find the source 
f differentials and the means of identifying the marginal cost or producers. 


But correct economic analysis requires that the entrepreneurs should be credited 
with the salaries they could earn as hired managers, and these salaries likewise 
are a part of the economic cost of production (p. 186). 

Hence normal price agrees neither with the average cost of production of all 
the competitors taken together nor with the average cost of any one of them 
except the marginal firms, but with the marginal cost of all, the extra-marginal 


meroup excepted. .. . The sum of these economic costs equals the normal price of 


the product (p. 188). 


In light of the analysis of the nature of normal supply schedules for 
particular commodities presented prior to these quotations, the following 
objections may be made to such methods of identifying a marginal cost. 

First: The assumption that the differential returns present in a normal 
situation are not costs of production is essentially a real-cost analysis. To 
write of a greatest cost or of the service of an entrepreneur as having a cost 
equal to that which he could earn as a hired manager implies some meaning 
beyond expenses. In a purely expense concept marginal has no significant 
meaning in a period of equilibrium. It must mean that the monetary return 
for some factor or factors of production in a particular use is in excess of 
that necessary to call forth their services for that use, and this is a form of 
the real-cost approach. If real cost is inadequate in the construction of such 
schedules of normal supply price, they cannot be read into the schedules 
after they are constructed on a monetary basis, as an explanation of actual 
price. This does not mean that the schedules may not be used as a point 
f departure in the explanation of the cost of the product to society in some 
other sense. 

Second: They imply that comparisons can be made between two different 
normal rates of production. When the adjustment to a new rate of produc- 
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tion is completed, the combinations of the factors, the techniques employed, 
and the producers in the field may have changed. There is considerable 
possibility that no production unit would exist at the second rate in anr 
form that could be compared with the previous rate. ’ 

Third: The idea of a price-conscious increment is not definite enough 
for the problem of value determination; if it is used there is no way to 
identify the marginal cost to which long-run price tends; no way to d 
termine which factors have a return that is part of normal cost of production, 
There is no way to determine which part of the production will be affected 
as the price-conscious increment is said to be. If the marginal increment j 
said to be the portion on the no-rent margin and also the price-conscioys 
portion, there is an inconsistency in the analysis, since the price-conscious 
increment may be the increment with a differential return. This inconsisteng 
is present even though only part of the price-conscious increment includes 2 
differential return. 

Fourth: For purposes of the normal supply schedules for particular 
commodities, the total supply price must be the sum of the supply price 
of the individual producers. A concept which includes the idea of a differ. 
ential return does not meet this test. This argument does not, of cours, 
apply to a concept which has as its purpose the presentation of the social 
cost of specific products 

Fifth: Much of the adjustment of accounting cost to make it represea 
economic cost is unnecessary in a normal situation. In that situation all 
costs become, in effect, variable; and the divergence between original and 
replacement cost disap 

It would appear, then, that in neither of these presentations is there 
concept of marginal cost that may be used to illustrate the normal cost 0 
particular commodities in the sense of actual supply price in such a conce 
tual period. There appears to be either a combination of a static and 
dynamic situation, or a combination of real cost and expenses in the sam 
presentation. There has not been a full recognition of the implications 0 
normal, or a consistent use of the concept of expenses. The authors hav¢ 
employed both devices—a comparison of producers at one rate of output 
and a comparison of one rate of output with another—in identifying norm 
marginal cost. It seems necessary that different terminology and statisti 
be employed in presenting the two problems of supply price and econo 
cost. 

One other approach, that of Fairchild, Furniss and Buck, may be € 
amined. In the discussion of normal supply prices of producible goods ¥ 
find that supply is normally governed by expected future cost of producti 

(p. 192); and in the long run all costs tend to become variable (p. 194) 
We find also that producers tend to push production to the point whe 
their marginal costs are equal to price (p. 217), marginal cost having bee 
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jefined as “the rate at which total cost changes with a small change in 
output..." (Pp. 203). 
In the discussion of economic rent we find the following: 


The point should be emphasized that this part of the farmer's income (rent) 
sa wue surplus over and above all payments required to induce production of 
the quantity offered for sale. It will be recalled that the total cost of production 
includes interest on all — used, wages for all hired labor, replacement of 
,]| materials consumed, and a remuneration for the labor and management of the 
farmer adequate to call forth his effort (p. 333) .1° 


It would appear that the former analysis dealing with the problem of the 
supply prices of individual commodities would have led to the conclusion 
that normal price tends to equal the average expenses of production. They 
would appear to agree that marginal expenses disappear in a normal situa- 
tion because the schedules are constructed solely in terms of expenses and 
all expenses become variable in the long run. Yet when the problem of 
economic rent is encountered there appears a somewhat different approach 
to normal price. It would appear that the normal price of particular com- 
modities tends to equal a cost consisting of the real cost of the entrepreneur 
plus the actual expenses to the other factors save land, which is excluded 
entirely. This approach seems to illustrate the difficulties involved in passing 
from the problem of supply price to the problem of economic cost of a 
particular commodity with the use of the same diagrams and terminology, 
and the resulting inconsistency in the concept of a normal cost which governs 
price. The concept of cost used in the explanation of economic rent, if used 
as supply price, is open to the criticisms made of the previous approaches. 

Therefore, the following conclusions as to the methodology of presenting 
the problem of supply prices for particular commodities would appear to 
de valid. Quantitatively marginal cost for any one normal rate of output is 
the same as average cost. Attempts to identify marginal cost by a comparison 
of producers at one rate of production or by a comparison of cost at one rate 
with cost at another rate, meet with serious objections that invalidate such 
an approach. In a normal situation the term marginal has no distinctive 
meaning and its real application is to a situation that is dynamic. The cost 
of production to which normal price tends is average cost. We must 
climinate the use of the term marginal cost in an equilibrium situation to 
woid confusion and misunderstanding. The concept of marginal cost is 
significant in periods of change, and only by an examination of it in its 


proper sphere may we hope to present the forces determining its quantitative 
character, 


This discussion has been confined to an examination of the nature of a 
normal supply schedule for a particular commodity under competitive 


Elementary Economies, 3d ed. 
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conditions. It has been demonstrated that cost must be regarded as expenses 
of production in the preparation of such a schedule. It has been shown, 
also, that the cost of production to which normal price tends is average cost 
and that marginal cost is a purely dynamic concept. The measurement of 
these magnitudes is an important thesis of another large body of doctrine— 
accounting. 

It has been customary to dismiss the influence of accounting cost in 
value determination by pointing out that in the long run such costs have 
no influence on price. In the long run it is the market or replacement or 
prospective cost that is significant, and historical cost systems are not. The 
business man, under competitive conditions, must meet the market price and 
his accounting costs are merely an indication of whether or not he is suc. 
ceeding. His average accounting costs determine whether he will produce 
at all or not, and his marginal costs determine how much he will produce. 

The fundamental basis of such an approach is the belief that the ruling 
tendencies in a period of transition must be conditions present in a period 
of equilibrium. A consistent application of this doctrine would necessitate 
a revision of the concept of marginal cost governing value in periods of 
transition, because this idea of cost has a quite different meaning there from 
that in a normal situation. The average accounting costs influence the periods 
of disequilibrium as well as the accounting marginal costs, even though 
marginal cost disappears in a static state and even though the average cost 
has a different magnitude in one case from that in the other. In a sense it 
would be correct to say that in the long run accounting costs determine price 
because in a normal situation market and original costs are the same and 
there are no errors of forecasting. There is always some tendency for 
historical costs to equal the prospective cost. Business men are influenced 
by accounting theory and technique and if the thus calculated costs are not 
met supply will not be forthcoming. In short periods the important cost 
may not be replacement but historical. Marginal costs are determined 
quantitatively from historical cost records. 

It is not only in a monopolistic or semi-monopolistic situation that 
business men affect price through control of supply. It may be admitted 
that an individual producer has no effect; but a system of cost calculation 
that is employed by every producer in the field exerts a control as positive 
and real as does any monopolist. This system need not be uniform—there 
need be only certain fundamental theories and principles that find general 
application. Neither is it necessary that the cost of fixed assets be in cot: 
formity with the market cost. The policies of deferred charges and income, 
methods of depreciation, methods of cost distribution where there is mort 
than one product, etc., apply regardless of the value of the assets in the 
records of the concern. The dismissal of the influence of the whole body 
of accounting technique on value because of a divergence of original and 
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replacement cost in a period of change is of highly doubtful validity. It has 
resulted in neglect of the influence of accounting cost on the action of pro- 
jucers. The influence of historical accounting cost on value determination in 
1 period of disequilibrium has been denied, absurdly enough, because the 
werage of these costs during a period of change would not equal the cost 
in the conceptual stationary state we examine in order to discover govern- 
ing tendencies. As a matter of fact, in a normal state they have as much 
influence as any other force. In the actual world these costs are not mere 
reflections of superior forces, but are themselves determinants of the actions 
of entrepreneurs. 

But it is with the period of disequilibrium that more and more of the 
recent writings have been concerned. Here the influence of marginal cost 
in short periods is recognized and accorded a rather powerful rdle in the 
process of value determination. But the idea of the cost of an additional unit 
is not a simple one or one of which the individual business man is made 
aware through some divine inspiration. What additional cost is depends 
upon the particular situation surrounding the consideration of an increase 
in output, it depends upon the purpose of the increase, and it is influenced 
by the generally accepted habits of cost calculation and the nature of the 
industrial organization. An emphasis upon the rdle of marginal cost in the 
short-run value process, concomitant with a submersion of the réle of ac- 
counting practice is a contradiction. 

We should not subscribe to the doctrine that marginal cost is of no 
importance in a period of disequilibrium because in a period of equilibrium 
marginal must be equal to average. Neither must we subscribe to the thesis 
that accounting costs—historical costs based on original costs''—have no 
influence in a period of disequilibrium merely because in a period of 
equilibrium original and replacement cost are identical. An examination 
of many graphic presentations of the laws of price will reveal a mixture of 
dynamic and static conditions. Attempts are made to point out the position 
of price in a condition of equilibrium on the basis of conditions in a period 
of change—conditions which disappear when the normal is achieved. We 
may seriously question the applicability of curves of marginal cost and 
marginal revenue on charts purporting to represent a normal situation for 
ill possible rates of output. They apply only to the method of illustrating 
how equilibrium is achieved, and then for only one rate of production. 

The failure to recognize normal supply schedules for particular com- 
modities as schedules of expenses, leads to an application of the concept 
of marginal cost to supply price in a period of equilibrium. The use of 
marginal in this situation has led economists to believe that they had an 


“The distinction between fixed and variable cost and its implications cannot be 


‘pplied to the distinction between historical and replacement cost. Fixed costs may not affect 
Se marginal cost curve but historical costs may. 
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explanation of the activities of the entrepreneurs that could be divorce 
from the general body of records and reports from which business me 
calculate their costs. It has been said that in periods of disequilibrium o; 
periods of normalcy these records were not effective in the process of value 
determination. All this would appear to be untrue. Value in periods of 
change, and the activities of entrepreneurs, are influenced by a general body 
of accounting theory whose fundamental principles pervade the records and 
color the thinking of business men. Any force which may influence the 
total supply offered in a period of disequilibrium cannot be said to be 
without significance in the process of value determination. 


The purpose of this paper has been to present an approach to the problem 
of value determination that seems to have been neglected. It is not suggested 
that the traditional analysis be rejected but rather that it be supplemented. 
It is suggested that the proposed methodology has greater applicability for 
certain purposes. It would appear that the problem of supply prices for 
particular commodities should be segregated from the problem of the 
economic cost of these commodities to society. The attempt to pass from one 
problem to the other, using the same tables and terminology, has resulted 
in much confusion and inconsistency. It has resulted in the presentation of 
the former problem in a less realistic manner than would be possible were 
this distinction made important in the statistical analysis of the value prob- 
lem. The criticisms of current value theory here presented are not intended 
to apply to the use of the traditional approach for the more general problem 
of the source of value 
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DR. MOULTON’S ESTIMATES OF SAVING AND 
INVESTMENT 


Dr. Moulton recently stated, in reply to a criticism of his results by Professor Bye,’ that 
sis conclusions could be proved false only if his statistical findings were “discredited.” 
This article attempts to show that Dr. Moulton’s estimates of saving and investment are 
inadequate. The estimate for saving is inadequate for the following reasons: (1) the 
gnall coverage of the budget surveys used to determine the porportion of income saved, 
especially in the higher income groups which are responsible for most saving; (2) the 
variety of different definitions of saving contained in these budget surveys; and (3) the 
assumptions upon which the estimates of the number of families in each income class 
and the volume of their income are based. The estimate of investment is found to be less 
than the estimate of saving, because the former contains no allowances for: (1) capital 
sains (which are included in the estimate of saving); (2) private outlets for ‘investment 
money’ (ie., other than publicly offered securities); and (3) investment in working 
capital, etc., (which Dr. Moulton chooses to call “unproductive’’). The article concludes 
that no statistical evidence is available to tell whether savings and investment are unequal, 
ot, if so, which is in excess of the other. 


I 


The four volumes? of the study recently completed by the Brookings 
Institution have received such remarkable publicity that it is important to 
consider carefully the conclusions they contain. In a recent article in this 
Review Professor Bye criticized the theory underlying the entire study. Dr. 
Moulton replied: “The proof of the charge that we show a bias which dis- 
credits our statistical findings must be sought in the statistical analysis 
itself. Unless a critic is able to show that our data are inadequate or irrele- 
vant to the issues involved, he cannot be regarded as having proved our 
conclusions false.”” The present article will attempt to ‘‘discredit’ Dr. 
Moulton’s conclusions by criticizing the basic statistical estimates. 

A brief summary of the Brookings conclusions will indicate the impor- 
tance of the estimates to be considered. The first volume, which attempts 
to measure America’s physical capacity to produce, maintains that during 
the 1920's we produced only about 80 per cent of the goods and services 
we were physically capable of turning out. To explain this alleged failure 
to utilize our plant capacity fully, a study of the relationship between the 
distribution of income and the amount of saving was undertaken in the 
second volume. Savings were found to have increased rapidly during the 
period, from about $12.5 billion annually in 1923 to $20 billion annually 
in 1929. Thus the first two volumes are largely of a statistical nature. 

_ The third volume contains the conclusions based upon the findings of the 
arst two. In it the argument runs as follows: Investment can be shown to 
’ ‘Raymond T. Bye and Harold G. Moulton, “Capital Formation and Inequality,” Am. 
tcon. Rev., Dec., 1936, pp. 607-620. 

: "America’s Capacity to Produce, by E. G. Nourse and ‘associates, 1934; America’s 
\apacity to Consume, by M. Levin, H. G. Moulton and C. Warburton, 1934; The Formation 


“ Capital, by H. G. Moulton, 1935; and Income and Economic Progress, by H. G. Moulton, 
955. All were published by the Brookings Institution. 
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increase only at those times when consumption is also increasing. There. 
fore, capital formation depends upon “a concurrently expanding consump. 
tive demand.”* With a fixed national income it is recognized that a 
increased flow of funds into both investment and consumption channel 
is impossible; but the banking system, by means of credit expansion, js 
thought to have remedied what would otherwise be an “economic 
dilemma.” However, little emphasis is placed on the banking system ip 
the period after 1920, because in that period monetary saving ($15 billion 
in 1929) was estimated as being greatly in excess of “net productive inveg. 
ment” ($5 billion in 1929), so that even without credit expansion ample 
funds were available for investment as new capital. But it is argued thi 
savings, while constituting a fund out of which new investment can be 
financed, will be invested only when there is an expansion of consumptive 
demand. Such an expansion increases the utilization of our present plant 
capacity and so gives rise to new opportunities for profitable investment, 
When consumptive demand does not expand, the Brookings report declares 
savings will not be invested but rather will be “dissipated,” mainly in 
bidding up stock market prices (such “dissipation” amounting to $10 bil- 
lion in 1929). This leads to the conclusion that economic progress awaits 
such a redistribution of real income as will increase consumptive demand, 
and so stimulate the employment of “excess” savings. 

It is clear, then, that the entire analysis of Dr. Moulton depends upo 
the existence of an “‘excess’’ of savings over investment in the period before 
1929. For if there was no such “excess” during the period, consumptive 
demand must have been expanding rapidly enough to provide investment 
opportunities to absorb all the savings that were being made, even if our 
capacity was not being fully used. Therefore, the study would have offered 
neither explanation of nor remedy for the alleged failure to use our plant 
capacity. In this article we shall attempt to prove that the Brookings sti- 
tistics are inadequate to establish the “excess” of savings. Our conclusions 
are that: (1) the estimate of saving is statistically unsound, unwarranted 
conclusions having been drawn from inadequate data; (2) the contrast of 
monetary savings with ‘‘net productive investment” is misleading, because 
the figures are not comparable; and (3) when the two estimates are ren- 
dered comparable, the alleged “excess” will be found to disappear. If these 
contentions are correct, no facts capable of explaining the statistical results 
of the first volume are contained in the subsequent ones.‘ 


* The Formation of Capital, p. 175 

*W. H. Lough, High Level Consumption (McGraw-Hill, 1935) contains (in Appendix 
G, pp. 320-330) a criticism of the worth of certain other estimates in America’s Capacity 
to Consume, The author concludes: “The American public has a right to expe 
from the Brookings Institution something better than this extraordinary tissue of grouse: 


less assumptions, twisted statistics and preconceived dogmas” (page 330). Use has heen 
made of some of these criticisms in the text of this article. 
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II 


Dr. Moulton estimates that savings increased from perhaps $12.5 billion 
annually in 1923 to approximately $20 billion annually in 1929,° an increase 
of $7.5 billion. These estimates are based upon some 19 family-budget 
sudies ranging over a period of years from 1918 to 1930, which were 
found to be sufficiently comparable in their classifications to be deemed 
suitable for the purpose in hand. No attempt was made to allow for an 
altered distribution of expenditure, caused either by a change in tastes or a 
change in relative prices. The following are some of the striking features 
of the data used: 


Estimates for farm families, constituting 23 per cent of all families in 
the country, are based on six surveys made between 1924 and 1930 in a 
total of 16 counties. In one of these surveys “‘savings’’ are defined as ‘‘the 
excess of income over expenditures, which is presumed to have been rein- 
vested in the farm;” in another as the ‘balance between income and expend- 
itures.”"® As a result of such broad definitions “savings” of farm families 
with incomes over $4,000 are given by the budget surveys as averaging over 
58 per cent of income, in one case running up to over 70 per cent.’ What is 
obviously needed, but not made, is a substantial allowance for expenditures 
of a business nature which would not figure in a survey of family expendi- 
ture, but which are quite obviously not savings. 

Next, for families with incomes above $6,000, the Brookings result is 
dependent upon three surveys, made between 1922 and 1930, and covering 
a total of 87 families.* Yet families with incomes above this level received 
37 per cent of the total family income and were responsible for 77 per cent 
of all family saving, according to Dr. Moulton’s estimates. No budgetary 
surveys of any sort were available for people with incomes above $20,000. 
To supplement these surveys a questionnaire was prepared and circulated 
in 1933, purporting to yield results for 1929. The questionnaire was 
answered by 387 people with incomes over $6,000, and 44 with incomes 
over $20,000.° These 44 replies were averaged and “‘all living expenses” 
and “savings” were plotted as functions of income. The curves thus 
obtained were then extrapolated for the remaining income range.’° In other 
words, all estimates relating to the saving of families with incomes above 
$20,000 are based on 44 replies to a questionnaire sent out in 1933 and 
purporting to yield results for 1929. Yet the Brookings report estimates 
that families with incomes above this level were responsible for 54 per cent 


"The Formation of Capital, p. 142. 
"America’s Capacity to Consume, p. 245. 
Ibid., p. 251. 

Thid., p. 248. 

* Thid., p. 255. 

" Ibid., p. 258. 
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of all family saving. Only 44 replies to a questionnaire is an inadequate 
sample. 

This is by no means all. As a result of some involved computations 
the answers to the questionnaire have been made to yield results somewhat 
at variance with the original material. The following table shows the per. 
centage of total income saved in the different income classes as reported by 
the questionnaire; these are contrasted with the percentage of income saved 
(in roughly the same classes) which we have calculated from the estimate 
of the disposition of income which Dr. Moulton has supposedly (for the 
relevant classes) derived from the questionnaire.’? 


TABLE I 


Percentage 
saved as 
given in 
questionnaire 


Money income 
classes (in dollars 
per annum; 
000 omitted) 


Money income Percentage 
classes (in dol- saved as 
lars per annum; given in 
000 omitted) estimate 


20— 30 3 20- 30 


30- 50 
50-100 
100-200 
200-400 
over 400 


30- 50 
50-100 
100-250 
250-500 
500-750 


The questionnaire and the estimate, it will be noted, do not diverge sub- 
stantially until in the vicinity of incomes of $200,000. From then on, 
however, the estimate continues the trend of savings upward despite the 
fact that the remaining three replies to the questionnaire leave it downward 
for incomes larger than $200,000 a year. Further, if we were to fit a trend 
to the percentages saved from incomes larger than $30,000 a year—as 
derived from the questionnaire and apart from any other data—we should 
arrive at the conclusion that savings decreased as incomes increased, which is 
the exact opposite of the trend indicated in the estimate. 

Incomes above $250,000, according to the Brookings estimate of the 
disposition of income, provide $4 billion of savings or 27 per cent of the 
total, because the report estimates that over 61 per cent of all income above 
that figure is saved.** The original figures of the questionnaire, however, 
apparently show that only 42 per cent of all incomes above $30,000 was 
saved; and this figure is /igher than the percentage of income which appeats 
to have been saved for incomes over $200,000."* The number of cases 1s, 

4 Ibid., p. 258. 

* [bid., pp. 255 and 2 

* Ibid., p. 261. 
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of course, very small in the upper ranges, but this would seem to discredit 
the method used rather than to justify the extrapolation made. To illustrate 
the magnitude of the savings involved and without suggesting what the 
proper figure should be, it is worth noting that if we apply 45 per cent 
instead of 61 per cent to the total volume of income received above 
$250,000, we arrive at a figure of total savings of less than $3 billion as 
apposed to $4 billion. This discrepancy is nearly 8 per cent of total non-farm 
odes of $13.7 billion.** In summary, when the highest percentage of 
income saved was 48 per cent for incomes under $200,000, according to 
the questionnaire, with a smaller percentage for incomes above that figure, 
it is not clear why Brookings estimates that 61 per cent of incomes above 
$250,000 were saved in 1929, 

Thus far we have criticized only the estimate of the percentage of total 
income saved. To get an absolute figure for the volume of saving it is 
necessary to multiply these estimates of the percentage typically saved in 
each income class by the number of families in the class. But this last also 
has to be estimated, because no accurate data exist relating the income of 
the head of the family to income which is supplementary to his own. This 
relationship partly determines the number in each income class. But the 
solution presented by the Brookings study seems seriously to underestimate 
the numbers of families in the lower income ranges. For the solution used 
in the study involves these two assumptions: (1) that the ratio of supple- 
mental incomes per family is uniform for different income classes (up to 
$15,000); and (2) that the size of supplemental incomes is roughly pro- 
portionate to the incomes of heads of families.** No data are offered in 
support of these assumptions, which seem contrary to general observation. 

Further, the number of people in the higher income brackets has been 
greatly increased by the inclusion of capital gains in income. Such gains 
serve to raise the estimate for all incomes above $10,000 by 31 per cent 
and above $100,000 by 65 per cent. We shall subsequently argue that such 
gains should not have been included in the estimate of income from which 
savings are derived. If this is so, the estimate of savings will be reduced by 
more than the volume of capital gains saved, because the residual income 
after capital gains are deducted will fall into a lower income class, where a 
smaller percentage of such residual income will be saved. Both the inclusion 

capital gains and the assumptions regarding supplemental income, there- 
fore, seem to place more people in the higher brackets than otherwise would 
be there, which in turn tends to exaggerate the volume of savings. 


tly with the figures in the table in the text, in which all savings within each income 
ket were calculated as a percentage of all income within the same bracket. 
Ibid., p. 95. 

~ Lough, op. cit., pp. 324-327. 
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Ii 


These samples of the bases upon which the estimates of saving are mad. 
seem to show that the figures are statistically inadequate. But the use tp 
which they are put is even more misleading than the figures themselye; 
It will be remembered that Dr. Moulton estimates that in 1928 and 1929 
there were roughly $20 billion of savings annually, composed of $15, 
billion of family savings, $2.6 billion of unattached individual saving; 
and $2.2 billion of corporate savings. Further, he contends that these savings 
were in excess of the amount of investment during the period in question, 
Therefore, our problem is to find what part of the savings may be compared 
with the value of the investment in new capital, to see if there was any 
excess of the one over the other. Dr. Moulton has defined capital as “com. 
modities resulting from past production which are being directly utilized in 
the processes of further production—either of consumers’ goods or new 
tools of production.”*’ He calls this concept of capital ‘‘net productive 
capital’ and finds that such capital amounts to $3.2 billion in 1929. To this 
is added $1.5 billion to cover the net flotations of rural and urban mortgages, 
presumably because the estimate of saving includes, despite the definition of 
capital used, payments for the purchase of houses. This gives us a total 
“net productive investment’’ of $5 billion in 1929. This peculiar concep- 
tion of investment is partly responsible for Dr. Moulton’s striking results." 
It rules out numerous forms of investment such as additions to working 
capital (including all funds used to hold stocks of goods), and funds used 
to finance installment buying or to meet interest payments (which directly 
return to consumers). It is this figure for investment which we ate to 
compare with savings to see if there was any excess or deficiency. 

First of all, we contend that capital gains are not part of the national 
income and so cannot be thought of as constituting savings available for 
investment, though under certain circumstances they may be treated as part 
of the income of individuals. Dr. Moulton seems to recognize this clearly in 
the following quotations: ‘“The rise in the value of existing property can- 
not be considered as national income; it represents no actual addition to the 
wealth of the nation The spurious nature of much of this income, even 
in so far as individuals are concerned, is well recognized. . . . As a general 
proposition, if a choice were possible, we would be inclined to leave capital 
gains out of consideration. In the present instance, however, practical con- 
siderations have made it necessary to adopt the opposite course,” because 
was necessary that the estimates of distribution of income “could be used 
effectively in connection with existing budgetary studies containing needed 

™ The Formation of | tal, p. 9 ) 

* It also allows him to misstate the “‘classical analysis,” which never held that an 10- 


crease in savings resulted “automatically in a corresponding expansion of the volume 0 
new plant and equipment’ (The Formation of Capital, p. 138, my italics). 
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information with respect to the disposition of income.’’?® Capital gains 
realized by individuals are estimated by Dr. Moulton at $6.2 billion in 
1929; and to this figure it seems necessary to add $1.3 billion, which is 
that part of the additions to corporate surplus which was realized from the 
sale of property.”* Thus the total of capital gains was around $7.5 billion. 
In view of the magnitude of this figure and the clear recognition of the 
“spurious nature” of the gains, what provision does Dr. Moulton make for 
them in his estimate of saving? 

No easy answer is possible. At no point in The Formation of Capital is it 
so much as mentioned that the figure for saving includes capital gains; and 
the fact is included in Income and Economic Progress only in an appendix”? 
devoted to discussion of the criticisms made in High-Level Consumption, 
already referred to. Further, this appendix is muddled. Mr. Lough, Dr. 
Moulton says, “computed his savings from the records afforded by the 
financial markets, in the form of life-insurance premiums, bank accounts, 
security purchases, etc.’” The difference between the figure thus obtained 
($9.3 billion) and his own ($17.8 billion) ** Dr. Moulton explains by the 


inclusion in his estimate of $2 or $3 billion of direct saving** and all capital 
gains. He continues: 


If we were to further [in addition to the $2 or $3 billion above} subtract $6.2 
billion of capital gains (our estimate of the total amount), we should have 
approximately $9 billion. The results obtained by Mr. Lough’s method, with 


allowance for these two items, thus tend to support the general reliability of our 
estimates.” 


his would seem to admit that capital gains, although appearing in indi- 
vidual monetary income, were of such a nature as not to appear in security 
purchases, etc., from which Mr. Lough derived his estimates. Moreover, 
this is confirmed by the statement that “‘when we are measuring the growth 
of the national income over a period of years, we exclude capital gains as 
not representing any increase in produced goods and services.”’** This surely 
would seem to indicate that a large volume of capital gains would not 
be matched by an equal increase in ‘net productive investment.” 

But these suppositions are not correct. For the next paragraph states: 


The aggregate consumptive expenditures and money savings of the nation, in the 
very nature of the case, include funds derived from speculative profits. Indeed 
ney are automatically included in computations like Mr. Lough’s. . . . Since they 


" America’s Capacity to Consume, pp. 144 and 145. 

Ibid., p. 163. 

" Ibid., pp. 98 and 152. 

Appendix A, pp. 172-175. 

~ Both these estimates omit corporate savings and are for 1929. 
“See below. 

* Ibid., p. 173. 

* Ibid., p. 174, 
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comprise a portion of the total disbursements they cannot be subtracted unles 
the total purchases of consumers’ goods and securities combined are reduced 
by a like amount. 


These two sets of quotations are contradictory. If capital gains are included 
in computations like Mr. Lough’s, then the discrepancies between his estj- 
mate and that of Dr. Moulton cannot be eliminated by subtracting Capital 
gains; if capital gains cannot be subtracted without reducing by a like 
amount purchases of consumers’ goods and securities, then the exclusion of 
capital gains will reduce the amount of produced goods and services and 
so under-estimate the growth in the national income. 

What is at issue here is relatively simple. Goods are bought by the recipi- 
ents of capital gains; but only because others have failed to buy them out 
of their current income. If for any reason people hold assets that have 
appreciated—this may occur independently of an “inflation” —and savings 
are being made out of current income, capital gains may appear.?" What 
happens is that savings are used to buy assets created in a previous income 
period, which we shall call ‘‘old’”’ assets, instead of currently produced 
investment goods. In exchange for his old assets, the seller of such assets 
receives current savings. The buyer of them plainly does not purchase cur- 
rent output. But because the assets have appreciated, the seller regards the 
difference between their purchase price and the sales price as income. 
He therefore feels just as free either to spend or save this portion of his 
sales proceeds—/.e., his capital gains—as any other part of his income. 

If all of these capital gains are ultimately saved and spent on currently 
produced investment goods in the given income period, the purchase of 
such goods will be the same as if the funds of the original saver had been 
directly spent on such goods and had never created capital gains. But if some 
of the gains are not invested but are spent on consumption, investment will 
be less than the volume of original saving. Therefore, the conclusion is that 
capital gains cannot increase the demand for “net productive investment’ 
over that appropriate to the original volume of savings out of “curtent’ 
income, though it may reduce it; hence, it is proper to reduce Dr. Moulton's 
estimate of investible savings by at least the full amount of the capital 
gains.*® It is, of course, quite irrelevant that the final purchase of investment 

"The requirement that savings are being made is necessary only because old assets at 
generally purchased with savings 

* We may assume that the sum representing the purchase price of the old assets 
will ultimately be invested. If it is not, the problem is one of disinvestment and not of 
capital gains. 

* This seems to be Dr. Moulton’s last thought on the matter. See pp. 174 and 175 
of Income and Economic Progress where he contends that even if such gains were subtracted, 


investible funds still exceeded “net productive investment” by some $4 billion. This s 
roughly the amount by which both Mr. Lough’s estimate of $9.3 billion and Dr. Moultoa 
estimate (after capital gains have been subtracted) exceeds the latter's estimate of $5 billi 
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goods may be made with money itself received as a capital gain. For that 
gain was possible only because savings from “current” income were spent 
for old assets rather than directly for new investment goods. 

Dr. Moulton’s original estimate of $20 billion of savings in 1929 can 
therefore be reduced to around $12.5 billion. All estimates of investment 
ure based on security and mortgage flotations, so that an allowance has to 
be made for savings directly invested by the person doing the saving. Such 
direct investment of savings includes income re-invested in farms and 
personal enterprises, and corporate savings used for plant extensions, etc. 
Dr. Moulton suggests that it accounts for about $5 billion of the total. We 
are given no account whatsoever of the method by which this estimate is 
made. Dr. Moulton’s phrase is simply “‘our data indicate.’®° It is therefore 
impossible to check the accuracy of the figure in detail, but a simple 
enumeration of the factors which must have been taken into account will 
indicate at least that the margin of error involved is very large. It must be 
remembered that estimates of savings, except for the single questionnaire, 
are entirely based upon broad budgetary surveys. These include as savings: 
(1) “withdrawals from savings for purposes that were considered to be 
unusual... such, for example, as a long vacation, a trip abroad, or excep- 
tional educational or medical expense’; and (2) “‘the full amount of life- 
insurance premiums paid by the policyholders” without any allowance for 
money paid out to “beneficiaries of those who have died, or to the owners 
of maturing policies.’’** Money paid out by insurance companies alone 
amounted to $2 billion in 1929, some of which may of course have been 
aved, But Dr. Moulton recognizes that payments and withdrawals, plus 
‘the value of consumptive goods and services paid for by business concerns 
and charged to business operating costs, may have amounted to several bil- 
lion 

It has already been suggested that farm savings as estimated by Dr. 
Moulton included a large amount of income that was really expended to 
meet business costs of the farms in question. But, in addition, even more 
narrowly defined “savings” were surely directly re-invested in large degree, 
as farmers’ savings “include income re-invested in farm properties, and 
the net increase in their herds of livestock,’’** plus changes in farm in- 
ventories. Next, a considerable portion of additions to corporate surpluses 
must have been directly invested in plant extensions. Finally, there re- 
mains an even larger item of direct investment in small, local commercial 
and manufacturing enterprises. All of these items have the common char- 
acteristic that the saving and investing are done by the same person, so that 


: * The Formation of Capital, p. 141. 

" America’s Capacity to Consume, p. 89. 
Ibid., p. 90. 
"Ibid., pp. 78 and 245. 
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the savings do not come into the market as ‘investment money.” Realizing 
that the margin of error is great, let us accept Dr. Moulton’s figure of $5 
billion of such investment and subtract it from the total savings (from 
“produced” income) of $12.5 billion. This leaves $7.5 billion, which is an 
excess over “‘net productive investment’’ of $2.5 billion. 

But Dr. Moulton has apparently made no estimate for one very consider. 
able channel into which “investment money” may flow. Large sums are 
invested in non-corporate enterprises by note or other non-negotiable forms 
of debt and in corporate enterprises by the private sale of securities. Dr. 
Moulton’s estimates for ‘‘net productive investment,” however, are derived 
from security flotations listed in The Commercial and Financial Chronicle 
which includes only those issues which are publicly offered. Private invest- 
ment, by its very nature, is difficult to estimate. By a method which seems 
somewhat dubious Mr. Lough has arrived at a figure of over $4 billion for 
private financing of corporations alone in 1929. Whether or not this is the 
right figure, its size shows the possible magnitude of Dr. Moulton’s omis- 
sion. Nor can it be argued that this matter is covered in’ the unexplained 
allowance for direct investment, because such investment is specifically 
contrasted with the remainder of savings, which is called “investment 
money.”*° Obviously private financing is done out of ‘investment money.”* 

Finally, it is not clear that Dr. Moulton is justified in eliminating from 
$9 billion of “‘net new financing’ in 1929 all but $3.2 billion of “net 
productive capital.’’ The issue is not one of definition. Rather the point is 
that if savings are being invested in forms that Dr. Moulton does not 
consider productive, an adjustment covering such investment must never- 
theless be made if investment is not automatically to be reduced to less than 
the figure which includes all forms of saving. This principle Dr. Moulton 
recognizes, because he allows for the purchase of houses and for direct 
investment. Of these the former and much of the latter are neither capital 
nor productive according to his definition. But additions to working capital 
(to buy the stocks of materials needed) are normally thought of as pro- 
ductive, as business cannot be expanded without them. During the period 
before 1929 working capital was regularly being financed by security issues. 
Further, unless some of the capital for banks and similar enterprises 1s 
considered productive, no allowance would be made for buildings and 
other real capital bought by such corporations. It is obviously impossible to 
exclude bank buildings as unproductive and include homes as productive. 
In view of the lack of a clear concept of ‘‘productive”’ investment and of 

* The Formation 

* Ibid., p. 141. 

* A similar proble: matter of stock dividends and sale of previously authorized 
treasury stock, etc. Stocl ed as dividends, which was presumably sold for income 


by its recipients, absorbe stment money’’ without being listed as a new issue by the 
Chronicle. 
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reliable figures, it is impossible to estimate the volume of investment at 
sue, but such investment clearly should have been taken into account.** 

It is worth pointing out that no evidence is presented by Dr. Moulton to 
indicate a change in the proportion of “productive” to other forms of invest- 
ment. The increase in savings from 1923 to 1929 was exactly equal to the 

amount of capital gains in the latter year. No estimate is given for capital 
gains in the former year, but they were probably small, so that with a 
roughly equal allowance for direct investment in the two years the volume 
of “inv estment money” was very nearly the same. And as “‘net productive 
investment” was the same in the two years, it follows that other invest- 
ment was roughly equal. Whether these figures are correct or not need 
not be discussed. The important point is that the increase in saving, 
which Dr. Moulton stresses so much, was caused, according to his own 
figures, by the increase in capital gains between the two periods—if capital 
gains were negligible in 1923. Perhaps this explains why a greater percent- 
age of capacity was used in 1929 than in 1923, although the ‘ ‘dissipation” 
in 1929 was three times that in 1923. It also shows that Dr. Moulton’s 
discovery that “the rate of growth of new plant . . . is adjusted to the rate of 
increase of consumptive demand rather than to the volume of savings’’** is 
a discovery only if one expects capital gains to produce new plant. 

In summary, then, it appears that the “excess” of saving over investment 
in 1929 was three-quarters due to the unjustified inclusion of capital gains 
in the figure for saving, and the remaining $2 or $3 billion were the result 
partly of the failure to take account of private outlets for “investment 
money” and partly of the exclusion from “net productive investment”’ of 
forms of investment, such as working capital and bank buildings, which 
were clearly part of the outlet for savings. The conclusion, therefore, seems 
F quite justified that the figures offered by the Brookings Institution do not 
enable us to judge either whether savings and investment were unequal, or, 
if so, which was in excess of the other. Further, it seems likely that the 
difficulties involved in comparing an estimate of savings derived from 
budgetary surveys with an estimate of investment derived from financial 
sources are so great that divergences between the two will never be demon- 
strated convincingly in this manner. 

HENRY HILGARD VILLARD 

New York City 


* Other factors not worth dealing with because of their comparative unimportance (and 
the general vagueness of the problem) would include: (1) capital gains (7.e., savings) 
‘pent on consumption; (2) flotations for the purpose of paying interest; (3) the financing 
of instalment selling; and (4) foreign governmental and corporate issues. All these in 
general would tend to cause money savings to be spent for consumption goods and so might 
treated from one point of view as not having been saved at all. 
* Income and Economic Progress, p. 43. 
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DOUBLE LIABILITY FOR BANK STOCK 


Double liability for bank shareholders was first employed in the United States Primarily 
as a protection for noteholders. Such provisions were to be found in early bank charters an; 
statutes, but until the passage of the National Bank act in 1864 this means of safeguarding 
creditors was not generally used. After the passage of the National Bank act, with its jp. 
clusion of double liability, the principle was much more widely used in state regulations, and 
protection was designed efly for depositors. By 1910, 32 states had multiple liabiji, 
provisions, and in 1930, 38 states. The numerous bank failures since 1930 have demon. 
strated the inadequacy of double liability as protection for depositors and have resulted ip 
the removal of this requi: nt from the National Bank act and from the laws of 19 states 
The trend today is toward such substitute means of protection as deposit insurance and the 


accumulation of greater s 


Double liability provisions have been included in American bank charters 
and banking laws for more than a century; and during the past half century 
they have come to be regarded as a commonplace feature of our banking 
system. Yet the success of these provisions as a protective device has not 
been sufficient to warrant their retention in our banking regulations. Today 
the added liability of shareholders is no longer considered an adequate 
safeguard for depositors 

Since the beginning of banking in the United States, except for some 
experiments in deposit insurance and safety funds, multiple liability pro- 
visions have represented the only insurance that creditors of insolvent banks 
have had. For that reason it seems worth while to inquire into the early 
treatment of stockholders, the development of double liability, and the 
present tendency to search for substitute measures for depositor protection. 


Double Liability in Canada 

Early banking regulation in Canada was administered under the four 
separate provincial governments. Upper and Lower Canada were joined in 
1841, but it was not until 1867 that New Brunswick and Nova Scotia joined 
them in forming the Dominion of Canada. The early regulations, never- 
theless, show a great degree of similarity. Members of private banks bore 
unlimited liability; but, as a rule, corporators of charter banks enjoyed 
limited liability. 

The first mention of double liability in Canada came in 1830, when the 
British Privy Council for Trade adopted a number of resolutions applying 
to Colonial bank charters. These resolutions were to apply to new banks in 
Upper Canada, and to the extension of capital in existing banks. Section 7 
required that shareholders should be liable to twice the amount of theit 
shares, that is, to the amount of their shares and to an equal amount in addi: 
tion.* 


*R. M. Breckenridge, “The Canadian Banking System, 1817-1890" in Publications 0 
the American Economic A jation, vol. x, 1895, p. 68. These resolutions were not imme- 
diately adopted because of the opposition of the Colonists. See R. M. Breckenridge, T% 
History of Banking in Cana 1910, p. 26. The first inclusion of the double liability prov- 


sion seems to have been in the charter granted to the Gore Bank of Hamilton in 1835. 
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The double liability resolution of the Privy Council was not made effec- 
tive until 1841. In that year three banks of Lower Canada, and in 1842 
two banks of Upper Canada were required to include double liability in 
their renewed charters. By the end of 1842, double liability was an estab- 
lished feature of the Canadian charter banks. 

In 1850 the Free Banking act was adopted. This act provided that bank 
stock could be issued only if the shareholders were made liable for an 
amount equal to the stock subscribed for, in addition to the stock itself. 
Six banks were organized under this law before its repeal in 1866. 

The first general banking act was passed in 1870 and revised in 1871. 
At this time there were 28 banks in operation, all of which were 
re-incorporated. This act prescribed minimum capital for banks and double 
liability for shareholders. An improvement over the Act of 1850 was made 
through a provision that the added liability could be enforced without wait- 
ing for the collection of debts owed to the bank or the sale of the bank 
property.” 

Similar provisions have been included in subsequent revisions of the 
Canadian banking laws, with the exception of the Bank act of 1934. Under 
the provisions of this act the restrictions on the note-issuing privilege of 
banks are coupled with a reduction in the additional liability of shareholders. 
“In the event of insolvency, this liability of a shareholder . . . will not bear 
a greater proportion to the par value of the shares held, than that proportion 
of the amount of notes which the bank is authorized to issue bears to the 
paid-up capital of the bank.’’* 


Early Regulations in the United States 


Early regulations governing the liability of members of banking associa- 
tions in the United States did not show the uniformity found in the 
Canadian laws. The majority of the states did not, at first, impose special 
liability on bank stockholders, nor did the charter of the first Bank of the 
United States contain any reference to liability other than that of paying 
the stock subscriptions in full. Some of the early statutes and charters 
imposed various degrees of additional liability, but in general the principle 
was introduced slowly. 

There was an amazing variety of liability provisions included in the early 
state regulations. Frequent changes in these laws and practices make a 
general classification of state requirements for any date almost meaningless. 
But a consideration of a few selected states may show the types of provisions 
and the lack of uniformity that existed. 

Limited liability seems to have prevailed in Connecticut and Vermont. 
Charters issued in Rhode Island before 1818 limited the liability of share- 

'R. M. Breckenridge, “The Canadian Banking System,” of. cit., p. 256. 


'F. J. Dixon. “Banking Legislation in Canada, 1934” in American Economic Review, 
Vol. xxv, no. 1, March, 1935, pp. 76-77. 
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holders to the amount of their investments. The difficulty of introducing their | 
additional liability is illustrated by the situation in Pennsylvania, where such (1851 
a statute, passed in 1808, was repealed two years later.‘ In ; 

Unlimited liability was found to be the rule in a number of the state; charte 


Early charters issued in New Hampshire generally carried such provisions owned 
but this requirement was dropped in the extension of the charter of the of ban 
Concord Bank in 1824.° Rhode Island required unlimited liability in the iB charte! 
charter issued to the Union Bank in 1814.° After 1818 a general individual an am 
liability was imposed by this state in cases where directors of a bank had debts « 
violated the banking law; and after 1833 unlimited liability was the rule if Lial 


the corporation resources were first exhausted.’ Florida, by statute in 1829, the eat 
made bank stockholders liable for debts in proportion to the shares held by short ¢ 
them. An exception to this regulation was the Bank of Florida, chartered states. 
in 1843 with the requirement that stockholders should be liable to three York | 
times the amount of their stock. A constitutional provision in 1845 made for Ca 
all shareholders in Florida banks individually liable for all debts in case of The 
dissolution or suspension.* In Virginia, shareholders were liable in propor. chartet 
tion to their shares for circulating notes and for express contract debts of contin 


banks.® Ohio, by a statute in 1842, made shareholders individually liable, Hwith 
Bank charters imposing double or limited multiple liability may be found JiBassocia 
as exceptional cases in several states; but Massachusetts seems to have been 1804 ¢ 
the first state to impose double liability as a general regulation. In 1811, Jiphave le 
a law of this state required, as a condition for further extensions of charters, 
that shareholders should be individually liable to the amount of their shares 
in case of loss due to mismanagement. The Supreme Court of the state held, 
in 1819, that shareholders were not liable to holders of notes; and it was 
not until 1849 that the double liability was extended to cover all debts 
whether or not losses to creditors were due to mismanagement.’ The law 
of Maine was similar to the early law of Massachusetts. Enacted in 1831, gi™mfspon: 
it required that in case of deficiency arising from mismanagement, directors 
and stockholders should be individually liable for an amount not exceeding 
the shares of stock held 
By the time of the Civil War, double liability provisions, usually applying 
only for the protection of noteholders, were becoming much more common. 
Some of the states, including Michigan (1855), enacted such provisions ia 


*D. R. Dewey, State Banking before the Civil War, 1910, p. 117. 


ten day 
*Reform Club Sound Currency Committee, Sound Currency, vol. ii no. 13, June | 4 


1895, p. 272. Thi 
* Dewey, op. cit., p. 118 ” The 
"Reform Club Sound ‘ y Committee, op. cit., p. 263. of Gene 


* Dewey, op. cit., p. 11 

Ibid., p. 119. 

Tbid., p. 118. 

™ Reform Club Sound Currency Committee, op. cit., p. 269. 
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their general laws. Others, including New York (1846) and Maryland 
(1851), make similar provisions through constitutional amendments. 

In addition to the privately owned commercial banks formed under 
charters of banking laws of the various states, there were numerous state- 
owned or state-operated banks in this early period. An example of this type 
of banking institution is the State Bank of Indiana, formed in 1834. The 
charter of this bank provided that each stockholder should be liable for 
an amount equal to his stock, and that each branch should be liable for the 
debts of the other branches.’? 

Liability legislation in the state of New York is not a typical example of 
the early regulations, but it does represent most of the possible experiments, 
short of unlimited liability, to be found in the early banking laws of the 
sates. Moreover, the laws and constitutional provisions adopted in New 
York have served as models for other states, for the national acts, and even 
for Canada. 

The first banking corporations in New York were organized under 
charters issued by the legislature under individual acts, and this practice 
continued until the Free Banking act of 1838 was enacted. The slowness 
with which charters were granted led to the development of many banking 
associations somewhat comparable to partnerships. The restraining act of 
1804 checked this practice by providing that every banking corporation, to 
have legal existence, must possess a state charter. 

The first state charter was issued in 1791 to the Bank of New York. 
This charter did not contain any provision making shareholders liable for 
the debts of the bank except when capital had been impaired. This was true 
of practically all of the New York charters, but exceptions are found in a 
few cases. Four charters were issued in 1817 which included provisions 
that in case of the dissolution of the corporation, the stockholders should be 
responsible for the debts of the corporation to the amount of the stock held 
by them respectively at the time of dissolution.’* Since these charters were 
practically identical with others of the time except for this provision, it must 
be assumed that this was an added and double liability. 

Seven more charters were issued between 1817 and 1824 before this 
provision appeared again, this time in the charter of the Bank of Rochester." 
In 1825 identical provisions in the charters of the Commercial Bank of 
Albany"* and the Dutchess County Bank"® gave holders of notes unpaid for 
ten days the right to bring action against the stockholders of the bank, 


Ihid., vol. ii no. 10, April 15, 1895, Pp. 231. 
_~ These provisions were found in the charters of the Bank of Plattsburgh, the Bank 
ot Geneva, the Bank of Auburn and the Bank of Washington and Warren. 
“Laws of New York, 1824, ch. 46, sec. xii. 
~ Laws of New York, 1825, ch. 117, sec. xiv. 
"Ibid., ch. 108, sec. xiv. 
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provided that the recovery against the stockholders should not exceed the 
nominal amount of stock held by them. No mention of additional liabili, 
was included in any of the other special charters issued before 1838, 

Grand jury investigations in New York City in 1826 disclosed much 
corruption in bank practices. Popular resentment found expression in the 
Act of 1827, which imposed a liability on stockholders “not exceeding the 
nominal amount of such shares, in addition to the sums paid, or which the 
may be liable to pay . . .”’ to safeguard the creditors of a corporation “whos 
insolvency shall be deemed fraudulent.”"** This Act was repealed two year 
later when the law establishing the safety fund was enacted.’® The Free 
Banking act of 1838 provided for the limited liability of shareholders of 
banks organized under the Act, but permitted additional liability if the 
incorporators desired it.*® 

The question of stockholder liability was taken before the New York 
Constitutional Convention of 1846. Amendments were suggested to impose 
unlimited liability on stockholders,?® but the amendment finally adopted 
imposed a liability equal to the amount of the shares. This provision applied 
only to stockholders of banks issuing notes or paper credits to circulate 
as money.” The act of 1849 which incorporated this provision in the general 
law of the state made the effective date January 1, 1850, and applied the 
provision to all banks whether chartered before or after 1850.” 

The federal law of 1866 placing a ten per cent tax on the note issues of 
state banks made the liability provisions of the act of 1849 meaningless and 
ineffective. After 1866 there were no state banks issuing notes; and banks 
which did not issue notes were not included in the provisions of the 1849 
law. Until 1892, then, New York State banks enjoyed limited liability. 
This situation was finally remedied by legislation making stockholders indi- 
vidually responsible for all contracts, debts and engagements of banking 
corporations to the extent of the amount of their stock, at par value, in add- 
tion to the amounts invested in such shares.”* In 1894 a new constitutional 
amendment provided for the imposition of such double liability. 


Although the development of the double liability principle in New York 

™ Laws of New York, 1827, ch. 18, title ii, art. i, sec. 16. 

® Laws of New York 829, ch. 94, sec. 30. 

 Taws of New York, 1838, ch. 260, sec. 23. “‘No shareholder of any such association 
shall be liable in his individual capacity for any contract, debt or engagement of such 
association, unless the articles of association by him signed shall have declared that the 
shareholder shall be so liabl 

* Report of the Debates and Proceedings of the Convention for the Revision of the 
Constitution of the State of New York, 1846, pp. 95, 182. 

21 Constitution of New York State, 1846, art. viii, sec. 7. ) 

™ Taws of New York, 1849, ch. 226, sec. 1. For discussion of the constitutionality 0 
this law see U.S. Trust ¢ », US. Fire Insurance Co., 18 NY 199; re Oliver Lee & Con 
pany’s Bank, 21 NY 9; Sherman v. Smith, 17 U.S. (L. Ed.) 163; Looker ». Maynard, 


46 U.S. (L. Ed.) 79. 
78 Laws of New York, 18 h. 37 G.L., sec. 52. 
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jifered in many respects from similar developments in other states, there 
was one element in common in most of the legislation. This was the extent 
») which noteholders were favored over depositors and other creditors. 
The reason for this is that noteholders had greater need for protection. 
At the time when double liability was first introduced, the chief creditors 
¢ the rural banks were the noteholders; and in cases of insolvency the 
holders of the circulating media issued by the banks bore the greatest losses. 
Deposits were growing slowly in the city banks, but it was not until about 
the middle of the nineteenth century that depositors as a class became numer- 
ous or important enough to demand or warrant protection. As a result, most 
of the state laws imposed double liability only on the stockholders of banks 
which issued bills or notes as circulation. And, as in the case of New York, 
most of the states found that when state banks ceased to issue notes after 
1966, their double liability provisions gave no protection to any creditors 
f the banks. 


The National Banking System 


This disposition to favor noteholders over other creditors is to be found 
in the early discussions regarding national banks. A proposal was made 
during the course of the debates on the renewal of the charter of the Second 
Bank of the United States to make stockholders liable to the amount of 
their stock if the bank should fail or refuse to pay any of its notes, bills, 
bonds, obligations, or drafts in gold or silver coin.** This provision, intro- 
duced and supported by Senator Thomas H. Benton, was erroneously 
ittributed by him to the charters of the Scotch banks.?5 

There were no double liability provisions in the first bills presented to 
Congress in the sixties for the establishment of a national banking system. 
The first bill to establish a national system of banks was introduced in 1861 
by the Secretary of the Treasury, and the first act was adopted in 1863. 
These bills contained no reference to stockholder liability other than that of 
paying for stock subscriptions. The bills introduced in 1864 to amend the 
uw of 1863 likewise were silent on this question; and there is no indication 
a the congressional debates as to the origin of the clause which was finally 
added to the e Sherman bill. Senator John Sherman, in supporting his amend- 


i provision, but his only reference as to its origin was that such provisions 
were included in state laws: “It is the limited individual liability embodied 
athe laws of the State of New York and most of the states of the Union.”’* 


“Congressional Debates, vol. viii, part i, 1831-32, p. 1011. 

" Ibid., pp. 972-4. The banks referred to by Senator Benton were the Bank of Scotland, 
ar ‘Bank of Scotland, and the British Linen Company. Shareholders in these banks 
lways enjoyed limited liability. See the charter of the Bank of Scotland, The Acts 
e Pal ment of Scotland, vol. ix, 1689-95, p. 495. 

ngresstonal Globe, 1862- 63, part i, p. 824. See also comments by Mr. Nelson, 
*, Part 11, p. 1410, and by Mr. Sherman, 1863-64, part ii, p. 1869. 
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The proposed amendment to double the liability of stockholders reads as 
follows: 


For all debts, contracted by such association for circulation, deposits, or otherwise 


each shareholder shall be held to the amount, at their par value, of the shares held 


by him, in addition to the amount invested in such shares.?? 


The advantages to be gained from the adoption of his proposal were to by 
found in the greater security offered to the creditors of the banks, Mr 
Sherman included depositors, noteholders and other creditors in the classes 
to benefit, but in one of his speeches he stressed the protection to be afforded 
the noteholder.** He also answered a question regarding priority of note. 
holders in such a manner as to indicate that he considered their security to 
be of primary importance.” 

Most of the argument regarding the double liability provision introduced 
by Mr. Sherman had little to do with its meaning. Although many different 
versions of the liability to be imposed on stockholders were introduced, 
the opinion of Congress seemed to be that if any liability was to be placed 
on shareholders, double liability was the type desired.*° The arguments in 
the two houses centered largely upon two questions: (1) what administn- 
tive features should be included in the bill; and (2) what should be done 
regarding complications involving the Bank of Commerce. The first ques- 
tion was one of determining when and in what manner stockholders should 
become liable to pay assessments. The second question was of more funda- 
mental importance. 

The Bank of Commerce had been organized in New York State in 1839, 
and at the time of the debates in 1864, had a capital of $9,000,000 all paid 
in, and a surplus of 20 per cent of capital. The bank had no circulation 
The reason for the disproportionate amount of attention paid to this bank 
was that its articles contained a provision which effectively prevented it from 
joining the national banking system should the double liability clause be 
included in the law. Since the Bank of Commerce was the largest bank in 
the United States, many members of Congress felt that the chartering of 
this association as a national bank would represent an encouraging example 
to other state banks 


* Ibid., 1862-63, part p. 824 

™ Ibid., p. 843. “TI ; not, in this country, any scheme of banking which securts 
the noteholder more perfectly than this. First, he has the credit of the United States by 
its bonds and by its urantees; to guard against deficiency he has the deposit of one: 
fourth the amount in bank; he has the individual liability of the stockholders to a lia- 
ited extent; and he has first lien on all the property of the bank, including the deposits 
It is impossible, theref ike a system more safe than this will be.” 

* Ibid., p. 825. 

® This conclusion should be qualified with respect to the House. The original Hoore 
bill, introduced in the Hor lid not include a provision for double liability, and Mc 
Hooper was opposed t a clause 
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The National Bank act, as finally passed by Congress and signed by the 

President, contained the following provision: 
The shareholders of every national banking association shall be held individually 
sponsible, equally and ratably, and not one for another, for all contracts, debts 
nd engagements of such association, to the extent of the amount of their stock 
herein, at the par value thereof, in addition to the amount invested in such 
hares...” 

The Act of December 23, 1913, which established the federal reserve 
ystem, made some slight changes in the double liability provisions for 
national banks. Stockholders were made “individually responsible for all 
-ontracts, debts and engagements . . . each to the amount of his stock 
therein . . . in addition to the amounts invested in such stock” in place of 
the provision of 1864 which made stockholders responsible equally and 
ratably and not one for another. Liability was extended to include a period 
of 60 days after transfer of stock, in case the subsequent transferee failed 
to meet such liability.*? 

The Bank acts of 1933 and 1935 brought to an end the seventy-year 
period of experimenting with double liability in the national banking system. 
The Act of 1933 provided for the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
and authorized the issuance of shares without double liability after the 
effective date of the Act (June 16, 1933).** The Bank act of 1935 went 
further and provided that on July 1, 1937, double liability on all national 
bank stock of associations transacting a banking business on that date should 
cease."* This abolition of double liability is contingent on the publication by 
each bank, at least six months prior to July 1, 1937, of notice of its inten- 
tion to remove double liability from its stock. 


Later Developments in the States 


A number of states had introduced double liability features in their bank- 
ing laws by the time of the Civil War; but the development of the principle 
had been slow. The practice of incorporating banking associations under 
special grants of the legislatures was being replaced by free banking laws; 
and the uniformity of practice required under such laws called for definite 
and fixed requirements for the stockholders. The states that did require 
double liability of their stockholders limited this extra liability, in most cases, 
to shareholders of banks issuing circulating notes and bills. The tax on state 
bank notes resulted in what was practically limited liability for such stock- 
_ "Revised Statutes, 5151, ch. 106, sec. 12. The Bank of Commerce was excepted 
trough the inclusion of a qualification that shareholders of banks then existing under 
state law and having not less than 5 millions of dollars of capital actually paid in, and 
‘surplus of 20 per cent on hand, should be liable only to the amount of their shares. 


__ Statutes at Large, vol. 38, part i, ch. 6, sec. 23. 
"Bank act of 1933, sec. 22. 


“Bank act of 1935, sec. 304. 
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holders. With the growth of deposits as an increasingly important element 
in the liabilities of banks, and after 1866 the only element seeming to need 
protection, the necessity of revised legislation to provide such protection 
became evident. The years following 1880 saw a great revival of double 
liability legislation, but designed now to furnish security to depositors. 
There is some conflict in the authorities;** but, by 1910, 32 states appear 
to have imposed on their stockholders some form of liability in addition 
to the amount of their subscriptions. Of the remaining states, five had cop. 
stitutional provisions which limited stockholder liability to unpaid stock 
subscriptions.*® In nine states, although their constitutions contained no 
prohibitions, there were no additional liabilities attached to the Ownership 
of bank stocks.** In two states, Connecticut and Delaware, there were no 
general incorporation laws for banks; and such associations were chartered 
by special acts, usually with limited liability. Of the 32 states requiting 
additional liability, all but two imposed double liability. In California ind. 
vidual stockholders were liable for such proportion of the debts of the bank 
as their shares bore to the total number of shares. Colorado requited that 
shareholders should be liable for an amount equal to double the amount of 
stock held, in addition to the amount invested in the stock—triple liability. 
The laws imposing double liability on stockholders varied greatly in many 


respects. There was no uniformity in provisions regarding the time or 
method of enforcement, or the length of time liability continued after a 
shareholder had sold his stock. As to the proportion of losses to be borne 
by each stockholder, in 19 states the provisions made stockholders liable 
“equally and ratably, and not one for another.”” This was the wording of 
the National Bank act of 1864. In the other 13 states, and in the District of 
Columbia, stockholders were made liable “jointly and for each other.” 

The two decades following 1910 saw a further extension of double 
liability as a protective device. Provisions of the different states became more 
uniform.** Inconsistent regulations were replaced. On the basis of several 
earlier court decisions ambiguous phrases were removed from the laws.” 

® For the summary bility of laws in 1910, information was derived from G. E 
Barnett, State Banks ana Companies since the National Bank Act, 1911, and S.A 
Welldon, State Bankir 5 tes, 1910 

* Ohio (1851), O (1857), Nevada (1864), Missouri (1875) and Alabama 
(1901). 

* Arizona, Arkansas, | na, Mississippi, New Hampshire, New Jersey, Rhos 
Island, Tennessee and \ Khode Island repealed a double liability law in 1908. 

“The following is the provision adopted by the majority of the states: “The stoc- 
holders of every ban! severally and individually liable, equally and ratably, anc 
not one for another, { ntracts, debts, and engagements of such corporation, to % 
extent of the amount of tock therein, at the par value thereof, in addition to ti 
amount invested in s 

See Willis v. Mal Minn 140; McDonnell v. Alabama Gold Life Insurasct 


Co., 85 Ala. 401; re I City Bank, 18 NY 218; Ladd v. Cartwright, 7 Ore 329 
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A greater number of states adopted double liability provisions. By 1930 the 
pf inciple had received the greatest recognition it was to know. 

Whereas in 1910, 32 states provided for some type of stockholder lia- 
bility in addition to the payment for subscribed stock, the number of such 
states had increased to 38 by 1930.*° There were still many variations in 
the types of provisions and in the degree of liability imposed by the states 
within this group. California still retained its unlimited proportionate 
jjability. Georgia provided for double liability to pay depositors but for 

| other types of debt the stockholders enjoyed limited liability. New 
Hampshire applied its provision only to stockholders of banks organized 
after January 1, 1911. Colorado retained its triple liability provision. Many 
of the states required double liability by provisions in their constitutions; 
others through their general laws and banking codes. 

In three of the ten states that did not employ double liability protection, 
constitutional provisions forbade such legislation.** In Connecticut, banks 
were incorporated with limited liability under the general corporation law; 
and in Delaware special charters were still required. In the five other states 
no liability in addition to payment for stock was required,*? although Ten- 
nessee provided that stockholders might, by contract, bind themselves to an 
additional liability equal to their investment in bank stock. 

The situation as it existed in 1930 may be summarized as follows: 


Triple liability: Colorado. 

Proportionate liability: California. 

Limited liability, required by Constitution: Alabama, Idaho, Missouri. 

Limited liability, not required by Constitution: Connecticut, Delaware, Louisi- 
ana, New Jersey, Rhode Island, Tennessee, Virginia. 

Double liability, required by Constitution: Arizona, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, 
Kansas, Maryland, Minnesota, Nebraska, New York, Ohio, Oregon, South Caro- 
lina, South Dakota, Texas, Utah, Washington, West Virginia. 

Double liability not required by Constitution: Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, 
Kentucky, Maine, Massachusetts, Michigan, Mississippi, Montana, Nevada, New 
Hampshire, New Mexico, North Carolina, North Dakota, Oklahoma, Pennsyl- 
vania, Vermont, Wisconsin, Wyoming. 


Present Trends in State Legislation 


The rapid decline in the popularity of the double liability principle after 
1930 was due mainly to two factors. The first of these was the general feel- 
ing of dissatisfaction with the principle as an insurance measure. 

During the period of April 14, 1865, to October 31, 1934, a total of 


Th . following states which had no double liability laws in 1910 added such pro- 
sions by 1930; Arizona, Arkansas, Mississippi, Nevada, New Hampshire, Ohio, Oregon. 

e Idal ho law was declared unconstitutional, Fralick v. Guyer, 36 Ida 648. 

“ Alabama, Idaho, Missouri. 

“Louisiana, New Jersey, Rhode Island, Tennessee and Virginia. 
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1,219 national bank receiverships were closed. Assessments against stock. metho 
holders of the failed banks amounted to $87,401,912. Only 50 per cent of to the 
this total was collected, and this represented only 29 per cent of the capita anal 
of the failed banks.‘ The si 

The statistics for state bank failures are not so complete as those for failure; MN delay 
for national banks; and many failed state banks have not reported asses. repres 
ments. Reports of completed receiverships for 529 state banks which failed il availal 
in the period 1921-1930 and which reported assessments, show collections Anc 
of approximately 44 per cent of assessments.‘ stockh 

A second factor leading to the decline in popularity was the action of Feders 
Congress in removing the double liability provision from the National differe 
Bank act. This was undoubtedly responsible for the prompt adoption of protect 
similar provisions by many states. Unless the states dropped their double iN surplu 
liability — the state banks in those jurisdictions were immediately tinctio 
placed at a disadvantage as compared to national banks. This was particul arly in the 
true in the selling of stock. Further, state banks could not sell preferred Where 
stock to the Reconstruction Finance Corporation unless such stock was free Him stitute 
of excess liability. Many of the state laws were changed in order to allow (mm protect 


state banks the same advantages that had been conferred on national banks, The 
In some cases such change in the banking laws necessitated the amending SM Visions 
of state constitutions of pro 

The extent of this trend away from double liability may be shown by fim bank st 
reference to the number of states dropping double liability provisions from The 


their banking regulations. In 1930 the excess liability principle was em- iM liabilit 
bodied in the laws or regulations of 38 states, but by 1936 this number Mim ¢qual c 
had decreased to 19; 19 states, had amended their excess liability provisions, undivic 
and in most of these substitute measures were adopted. Treasu 

The most popular substitute for double liability was the requirement Ms not 
that banks accumulate a surplus either through original payments by sub- Mim strengt 


scribing stockholders, or through annual additions out of profits." The The 
amounts to be paid in by stockholders vary from 10 per cent to 100 per Mmlarity i 
cent of capital stock, and the total surplus to be accumulated under either HM tte of 
until d 
“See Annual Report of the Comptroller of the Currency, 1934, pp. 38-39. - 
“See C. B. Upham and E. Lamke, Closed and Distressed Banks, 1934, p. 103 mans 
Contributing to the difficulties of collection from stockholders of failed state banks wet 
the legal complicati sing in many instances from the inability of supervisors to leq 
assessments against stockholders until complete losses had been ascertained and the exact 
assessment to be levied against each stockholder had been determined. See Upham ~ _ The 
Lamke, of. cit., pp. 98-99. Also, the ownership of double liability bank shares by bank tional ¢ 
holding companies raised the question of the liability of owners of these holding © 
pany shares to the deposit f the failed banks. See Carl Zollman, The Law of Bask "Ar 
and Banking, vol. 3 8, sec. 1770, and C.B. Upham and E. Lamke, op. ¢. pP "The 
99-101. Vote in t 
“Nine states in 1 such substitutes: Kentucky, Maine, Massachusetts, Michigas, the votey 


New Mexico, New York, North Carolina, Pennsylvania and South Carolina. Cor 


( 
 « 
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method is limited to 100 per cent. The accumulation of surplus equivalent 
to the capital obviously equals the amount of contribution a stockholder 
would make should he be assessed the full amount of the par of his stock. 
The surplus provision offers the advantage of avoiding the expense and 
jelay incident to collecting from stockholders, and in so far as the assets 
representing the surplus have not been dissipated through losses, the amount 
wailable for creditors is certain. 

Another type of substitute, which has been adopted in six states,** relieves 
stockholders of excess liability provided their banks are members of the 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation. This type of protection is slightly 
diferent in result from the surplus provisions, in that it applies only to 
protected deposits. Under the provisions requiring the accumulation of 
surplus, and likewise under double liability provisions, there is no dis- 
tinction as to which depositors shall be paid. All depositors share equally 
in the funds coming either from the surpluses or stockholder assessments. 
Where membership in the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation is sub- 
stituted for these provisions, the large depositors will not receive much 
protection. 

The remaining four states which changed their double liability pro- 
visions—Georgia, Iowa, Nevada and Ohio—did not substitute new types 
of protection.*7 The new laws of most of these states permit the issue of 
bank stock without excess liability after stated dates. 

The law of Florida is an interesting variation. Although the double 
liability provision is still effective, reserves are to be built up until they 
equal capital stock; dividends are to be paid; and one-half of any remaining 
undivided profit is to be invested in bonds to be deposited with the state 
Treasurer until such bond reserves equal capital stock. The bond reserve 
is not an additional liability of stockholders but is “. . . to fortify and 
strengthen their statutory liability.’’** 

The principle of double liability today stands at the lowest point of popu- 
larity in half a century, and it is definitely losing ground. At the present 
rate of change in state banking laws it will be a matter of only a few years 


until double liability provisions will have disappeared from banking regu- 
lations in the United States. 


Conclusion 


The double liability principle was introduced in the hope that this addi- 
tional claim on stockholders would provide both a superior type of banking 


* Arkansas, California, Mississippi, Montana, South Dakota and Wisconsin. 
The Ohio constitutional provision requiring double liability was removed by popular 
vote in the election of Nov., 1936. At this same time a similar proposal was rejected by 
the voters of Nebraska. 


“Compiled General Laws of Florida, 1934, Article 8, 6075 (4144). 
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and a reserve which might be drawn upon for the protection of Creditors, 
The principle has been on trial in some states for over a century and had, 
place in the National Bank act for 70 years. This experience should ly 
ample to determine whether or not the principle has sufficient merit t) 
justify its extension and retention. The fact that the National Banking 
system and 19 of our 38 state banking systems have dropped double liability 
provisions since 1 would seem to be presumptive proof that this principle 
has not been satisfactory 

The experience with the double liability principle in the national banking 
system has proved that this type of protection is costly, involves delays in the 
collection of assessments, and that the amounts collected have been relatively 
unimportant. The double liability principle has proved even less satisfactory 
in state systems than under the National Bank act. 


The sentiment of legislatures is definitely moving away from double |i:- 
. . . y y 

bility as a type of protection. The increasing abandonment of double liability 
provisions does not depend entirely on the expected success of fede 


insurance, although the movement is at present closely connected with 
the insurance substitute. The methods of providing surplus equal to the par 
of stock, or of bond reserves equal to capital stock, may be used in place of 
either double liability or deposit insurance. Double liability is perhaps the 
least effective of these four types of creditor protection. The other methods 
appear to provide more protection; they are less costly to administer; they 
can be utilized much more quickly; and the amount of protection afforded 
the depositor may be more definitely known. 


RALPH W. Marquis 
FRANK P. SMITH 
University of R 
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ENGLISH HOUSING POLICY SINCE THE WAR? 


Ou tput of houses since 1919; state assistance; causes of public interference with house 
jing: acute housing shortage; raised housing standard; English organization of sub- 
ed building as compared with that in other European countries; particulars of English 
housing policy; the Housing acts, 1919-1930; the Housing acts, 1933 and 1935; the present 

on: the two agencies of house building; local authorities as landlords; selection of 
ow ants; differential renting; rents and rates; private building enterprise; rent restriction; 
the stock of old houses ; the filtering-up process; repair and reconditioning; the Metropolitan 
g Corporation. 


Output of Houses 1919-1936: State Assisted Building 
Since 1919 there have been built in England and Wales about three 


Housin 


million houses, 7.¢., a quarter of the total number of houses existing in 


1935. Nearly half of the new houses have been erected at the instigation 
and under the control of the government and with public subsidies; during 
the first decade after the Armistice the proportion of state-assisted building 
was much higher, even. This remarkable interference with private build- 
ing enterprise in the post-war period was due to two different causes: (a) 
an acute shortage of houses, grievously felt after the return of the troops 
from the war, originated public assistance toward house building; (b) 
post-war times have brought about a conspicuous rise in the standard of 
housing, and the application of this standard has necessitated the erection 
of large numbers of new houses, which could not, under prevailing condi- 
tions, have been built without help from public funds. 


Acute Housing Shortage after the War 


The chief demand for accommodation comes from young married 
couples. After the demobilization, the number of marriages went up, 
making good the drop during the war; the number of marriages in the 
years 1919 and 1920 exceeded that of 1913 by 83,000 and 93,000, re- 
spectively. The following years continued to show growing numbers of 
separate families (and ensuing demand of houses), mainly as a result of 
the large number of births which had taken place in the years shortly 
before and after 1900. Further additional demand for houses arose, as 
years went on, from the migration of the population in pursuance of the 
local re-distribution of industry. As labor to a large extent followed the 
shifting of industry, new accommodation was needed near new factories. 

This accumulated demand was met by a very short supply. The cessa- 
tion of building operations during the war caused a deficit of dwelling 
houses as soon as the soldiers came home. The number of houses which 


“This article is mainly concerned with the finance and organization and certain social 

aspects of working-class housing. Technical and planning matters are left aside, though some 

nm have been much discussed and schemes on different lines have been worked out; 

€ foreground of public interest have been such topics as: houses v. flats, layout of 
nousing estates, community centers, 
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would have been built normally during the war-period may be estimate; 
at above 400,000, considering that the average annual increase of hous 
had been 95,000 in the years from 1900 to 1914. 

In 1919 private enterprise was far from being able to overcome this 


deficiency of houses. The stagnation of the building trade continued, thys 
increasing the scarcity. The reason is that shortage of building materia) 
and shortage of skilled labor resulted in high building costs; and high 
rates of interest which were charged on loans and which account for such 
an important proportion of the rents, forced up prices even higher. 

The economic rent for houses erected under such conditions was strictly 
beyond the reach of the majority of the prospective tenants. The output 
of houses consequently remained low: the total number erected by un- 
assisted building enterprise is estimated at not more than 30,000 houses 
during the four years following the Armistice. 


Raised Housing Standard 

To bridge this gulf between demand and supply was the original pur: 
pose of giving housing subsidies out of public funds after the war. But 
once the government and public opinion had turned their attention to 
housing, a great change of view took place. Housing conditions which in 
pre-war times had aroused the indignation of a few idealistic housing 
reformers only, now came to be regarded as completely unsatisfactory. 
The public conscience had awakened concerning the housing problem. 
Abolishment of slums and back-to-back houses on the one hand and 
on the other abatement of overcrowding and rehousing the people in 
modern dwellings are the foremost aims of a real social crusade. 

But beyond this, it came to be realized that much remained to be done 
in order to provide every family with a self-contained house or dwelling 
in a decent state of repair and equipment. The English private-house sys 
tem, though much admired by other nations, has serious disadvantages: 
houses which were built many decades (or even more) ago for the needs 
of one middle-class family have outlived their original purpose and are 
now occupied by several working-class families, without converting and 
re-conditioning. In 1931, in the County of London nearly two-thirds of 
all families were found living in undivided houses together with at least 
one other family and ‘“‘sharing, in a majority of instances, a common 
water supply and common sanitary arrangements” (Census Report). 

Thus, converting and re-conditioning of old houses has come to be 
recognized as necessary in addition to the erection of new houses. It is 
obvious that the raising of the housing standard has brought about an 
enormous additional need for new or improved houses. Estimates of the 
number required within the next ten years vary considerably; according to 


* Houses of rateable v: not exceeding £78 in the provinces and £105 in London. 
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ferent experts, however, an annual output of about 200,000 would 
bopear to be sufficient to overcome the existing shortage and overcrowding 
bs well as to provide for the expansion of the population, for replacement 
f old houses and for slum clearance. 


English Organization of Subsidized Building Compared 
with Other European Countries 


Most of the above mentioned difficulties are common, with some varia- 
tions, to all European countries; and everywhere governments had to take 
over the responsibility for housing and to subsidize building out of public 
funds. The procedure, however, has been different: in the countries of 
the European Continent the governments could have recourse to special 
organizations, dating from pre-war times, which had long-standing ex- 
perience in non-profit making house-building; they had either the form 
of codperative societies (in Central and Northern Europe) or of public 
or semi-public bodies (in the Latin countries) .* 

England, however, had no such institutions on any substantial scale, 
though there existed various building agencies of non-commercial types. 
Already in the course of the nineteenth century the unsatisfactory pro- 
vision of working-class houses by private enterprise had stirred the ac- 
tivities of various persons not interested in making profits out of the 
houses they erected. England has been prominent in employers’ housing 
shemes—to mention only the paternal model-villages, Port Sunlight 
(Lever) and Bourneville (Cadbury). The housing trusts of Peabody, 
Sutton, Lewis and the activities of Octavia Hill represent philanthropic 
achievements; and so do the diverse housing associations. Further, in pre- 
war times, local authorities built municipal houses on a small scale. 


Building Societies 


The most interesting institutions from the point of view of post-war 
development, have been the Building Societies, although they work on 
profitable lines. Contrary to their name, these bodies do not build, but 
are a sort of codperative credit society and finance the erection and pur- 
chase of houses by their members; they concentrate on houses for owner- 
occupiers (as opposed to houses to let) who pay off the loans by annual 
instalments; the loans are given on the security of mortgages. The Build- 
ing Societies are controlled by the registrar of Friendly Societies. 

Their development since the war has been remarkable; they have enabled 
large numbers of families of the lower middle and of the artisan classes 
to “become their own landlords.” They are thus promoting, on a mere 
nancial basis, individual house-ownership among social strata whose liv- 


For particulars see the author's article ‘Public Utility House Building” in the Interna- 
“ional Labour Review, vol. xx, 1 and 2. 
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ing depends not on property but on earnings. This movement seems 
have prevented the rise of genuine building societies on a codperative basis 
in England. Yet, as mentioned above, it is just this form of Of ganization 
which has been the most important development on the Continent, q. 
though the weight has been somewhat shifted from the original Principle 
of mutual self-help toward public subsidies and control. 

So-called public uti yboesing associations, it is true, exist also in Eng. 
land. But unlike the continental coGperative societies, they work on mer 
philanthropic lines, the by neficiaries taking no part whatsoever in finan. 
ing, building and depres 2°. the houses. Apart from this, however, the 
English ‘Housing Associations” (as they are called in the recent legish. 
tion) play the same part as the codperative societies did before the wz 
on the Continent. Their value surpasses the number of houses actually 
built; the very existence and activity of such bodies animates the public 
conscience and raises the general housing standard. 


f English Housing Policy 

To sum up, England has not developed any of those bodies intermediate 
between the able authority on the one hand and the prospective bene. 
ficiary tenants on the other, such as were to become the framework of 
post-war housing policy on the European Continent.® In those countries 
they were trusted to be the government agents, facilitating both super 
vision and subsidization of house building. 

In the og of such institutions to fall back upon, the English pos: 
war housing legislation shows a persistent alternation between encourage 
ment of private enterprise on the one hand and of public building on the 
other. The course to be taken with regard to housing was decided by the 
general political, social and economic ideas of the party in power for the 
time being. Every government issued at least one new Housing act gen- 
erally contrary to those of its predecessor. 

The controversy as to whether private or public building activity should 
be subsidized has in later years been superseded by another one. Afiet 
the acute post-war shortage had been overcome, the justification for sub: 
sidizing general housing out of public funds was contested in conservative 
quarters; and only the poorest sections of the community were considete 
in need of public assistance with regard to housing. This has now 
come the accepted policy of the government. The Left, on the contrary 

“Some dangers it this system will be dealt with below. 

* Rudiments of s ions may possibly be found in the Housing Manageme 
Commissions as rec the Housing act, 1935, though for the time being bu 
is strictly excluded f ities: “There is no question but that the duty of seeia 
that the housing né¢ t rea are adequately met must rest solely upon the | . 
authorities, but there » body of opinion that the local authority may not nc 
sarily be the most a t ly permanently to manage and control the houses ¥* 
they have been prov ndum A, p. 15). 
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til] maintains that the public authorities must concern themselves with 
the provision of new houses for the bulk of working-class families.* 

Having thus surveyed the complex housing situation in England in its 
manifold general aspects, we shall point out the special significance and 
main features of the single Housing acts which followed one another from 
1919 onward, and shall then discuss the present tendencies in English 
housing policy. Rural housing is beyond the scope of this article. 


The Housing Acts, 1919-1930 


The first Housing act after the war (Addison act, 1919) came into 
being under the slogan “‘homes for heroes.” After the Armistice, the over- 
coming of the housing shortage was felt to be an imperative need— 
with costs placed at a level which would not prevent the necessary re- 
vival of the paralyzed building activity. The Addison act established an 
unlimited liability of the Exchequer, 7.e., the central government, to sub- 
sidize house building. The Act made the local authorities responsible for 
building working-class houses, yet divested them of financial responsibility. 
Any resulting loss which exceeded the product of a local rate of one 
penny in the pound was to be borne by the Exchequer in the form of 
annual grants for 40 years. The purpose of reviving building activity was 
effected, but the fact that no limit was set to the subsidy, in connection 
with high wages, high prices of materials, and high rates of interest, 
forced the cost of building up to four or five times the pre-war costs. The 
annual burden of the Exchequer amounts to about £634 million for 40 
yeats. The number of houses built with this subsidy was restricted in 1921 
t0 176,000. A provision had also been made for grants to public utility 
societies and to housing trusts; but these did not attain any importance. 

In 1923 the new Conservative Government issued a Housing act (Cham- 
berlain act) the main object of which was “‘the encouragement of private 
enterprise in the erection of working-class houses by the grant of subsidies 
and by the provision of faculties for obtaining capital for the erection 
ind purchase of houses.”’? The Exchequer might give for each house either 
6 per annum for 20 years or a lump sum varying between £75 and 
100 according to local differences. (These amounts were reduced to 
‘50-80 for houses completed after September 30, 1927.) The Act also 
provided for grants for local authorities who would build houses, who 
did not, however, respond very readily; of the 438,000 houses built under 
the Chamberlain scheme, only 75,000 were erected by local authorities. 
The Act was repealed in 1929. The Exchequer’s burden from this Act 
sabout £214 million per year. 

Without discontinuing the previous Act, the Labor Government in 


‘Cf. Sir E. D. Simon, The Anti-Slum Campaign, 1933. 
“Ministry of Health, Annual Report, 1923-24, p. 48. 
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1924 introduced the Wheatley Housing act. Once more, building by Jog 


authorities was stilt ted. They were to contribute up to 4 pounds, 1) 
shillings, per ho nnually out of local rates, and the Exchequer’ 
grant was £9 annually for 40 years. (This latter was reduced to 7 pound 
10 shillings, for h ; erected after September 30, 1927.) The housg 
were to be let at low rents. Private enterprise was not excluded by prin: 
ciple, but the provisions of this scheme proved unattractive to private 
builders: they contributed only 15,000 of the more than 500,000 erected 
under this Act. The annual charge on the taxpayer is more than $j 
million, that on the ratepayer is estimated at over £1 million. 


After the experience with the Act of 1919, all further Acts have limited 
the liability of the Ex hequer. Moreover, the subsidies assigned to the 


houses were fixed once and for all, in relation to the price level which 
prevailed when the respective Acts were passed; no sliding scale was 
provided for changing circumstances. When later on building costs ani 
rates of interest decreased, some of the rigid subsidies resulted in larger 
rent rebates than had been intended. Although this proved an unnecessary 
burden to the Exche t, inversely also the Exchequer has been the winner 
and local authorities or their tenants have been losers by the rigid tates 
of long-term settlements. Smaller local authorities are indebted, for the 
purposes of the Housing acts, to the Public Works Loan Board, which 
pertains to the Treasury. The rates of interest agreed upon for the capi: 
tal which was borrowed from this Board in the years of high money rates 
have remained unreduced during the period of a general sinking of the 
interest rates. On March 31, 1936, when new advances by the Boar! 
were being made at 314 per cent, rates of 5 per cent or more were piy- 
able on almost three-quarters of the Board’s outstanding housing loans 
over one-third of the obligations were charged with as much as 6 of 
6Y, per cent.’ The Finance act, 1935, has provided that some “relief 
shall be given from h outstanding obligations” by the redemption ot 
exchange of local loa tock. 

The Housing acts which we have reviewed hitherto coincided in favor: 
ing the erection of the greatest possible number of new houses for the 
population in general. Only supplementary schemes were put forward 
for the promotion of slum clearance. Thus up to 1930 the Exchequet 
would grant annual subsidies of 50 per cent of the loss incurred by local 
authorities in sl] rance and rehousing of the displaced inhabitants 
The Greenwood act, 1930, modified this system of subsidies: the grant 
was based on the nu t of persons displaced. It was fixed at 45 shillings 
annually per person for 40 years; in central areas with expensive sites, 
where tenement buildings of more than three stories are necessary to tt 
house the populat rant may be 70 shillings per person. 

* Report of the I Loan Board, 1935-36. 
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English Housing Policy since the War 


The Housing Acts, 1933 and 1935 


The National Government of 1931, however, changed the English hous- 
ing | policy essentially. The object of promoting the erection of the greatest 
ps number of new houses was supplanted by that of assisting slum- 

cance through local authorities. The Housing act, 1933, abolished the 

Fxc eget subsidies for future general building activity, although the 
grants assigned by the former Acts are, of course, continued. Instead, the 

Slum-Clearance act of 1930, formerly subsidiary, became the main instru- 
ment of the housing policy. At the same time new principles were estab- 

ished with regard to the selection of tenants and to a revision of rents 

of the municipal houses. 

The arguments for bringing about this turn of direction were the fol- 
lowing. Among the various factors which had necessitated the grants of 
subsidies out of public funds, the acute housing deficiency, accumulated 
during the war and the first years after it, had been overcome. The financial 
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NuMBER OF Houses CoMPLETED IN ENGLAND AND WALES IN Eacu YEAR* 


Number of houses completed with state 
assistance under: 


Addison 


scheme 
1919 
acts 
6,127 
67 ,945 
106,165 


Chamber- 
lain 
scheme 
1923 act 


Wheatley 
scheme 
1924 


act 


Slum- 
clearance 
scheme 


1930 act 


Number of 
houses 
completed Total 
without 
Stale 
assistance! 
30 ,0002 210,237 
J ) 
52,749 78,738 
73,032 109 ,491 
66,735 159 
65, 689 197,584 
60,313 273,229 
64,624 166,415 
71,083 204,857 
110,375 161,699 
132,909 194,944 
132,886 200 , 562 
167 , 880 218 , 313 
261,168 313,428 
283,453 316,365 
275,473 339 , 538 
3,144,426 


s having a rateable value exceeding £78 (or £105 in the metropolitan area) are ex- 


“ded; including small numbers of houses provided by local authorities without state assist- 


‘Estimated figures. 


Keports of the Ministry of Health. 
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24,908 991 | 
1925 | 1,497 78,409 12,385 

1 Of 192 975 84,431 46,489 

1927 | 527 115,073 97 ,316 

vor 30 | 47,969 53,792 

18 80, 240 53,516 

yard 1931 61,615 420 
que 62,530 5,146 
1934 37,214 15,046 
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difficulties too were decreasing; and thus in 1932, considering “the cop. 
tinued fall in building costs and the fall in interest rates . . . it was de 
cided that the time was opportune for the withdrawal of the Subsidy, . | .”’ 
It was then thought possible that houses could be built at so much reduced 
cost as to bring the economic rents within the reach of working-class 
tenants. On repealing the Act of 1924, the government set forth as the 
essence of its policy that private building enterprise should be given 
full opportunity of operating unhampered by competition. 

Private enterprise, it is true, has become efficient again, during these las 
years, after having been rather apathetic in the first post-war decade 
Table I shows the varying proportions of assisted and unassisted building 
Yet these figures need careful interpretation. We shall see below that 
private enterprise is perhaps as ready but certainly not more ready to 
provide decent houses to let within the means of working-class families 
than was the case before the war. It has, however, to be kept in mind 
that one of the principal purposes of giving subsidies had been to raise 
the housing standard above the pre-war level. 

The government did not neglect this aspect as far as the worst griev. 
ances are concerned. In 1933 an anti-slum campaign was launched based 
on the Housing act of 1930. The Ministry of Health urged local authori. 
ties to submit programs of slum-clearance and rehousing, to be carried 
out within five years. Altogether, programs were established “providing 
for the clearance of some 284,000 slum dwellings, their replacement by 
some 298,000 new dwellings and the consequent rehousing of some 
1,307,000 people.” 

Moreover, as the Act of 1930 became the basis of an anti-slum cam: 
paign, the Housing act of 1935 declared war upon overcrowding, making 
efforts for both abatement and prevention.** A minimum standard of ac- 
commodation was set up, the definition of overcrowding being based upon 
sex and age of the inhabitants on the one hand and upon number and 
floor area of the rooms on the other. Local authorities have been made 
responsible for enforcing the standard and for providing suitable alter: 
tive accommodation. ‘‘As soon as practicable” it shall be made “a punish: 
able offense to infringe that standard.’* The Exchequer’s contributions 
under this act “shall be given only where, and only to the extent that 
they are shown to be necessary” (notably in respect of blocks of flats on 
expensive sites). Like the subsidies under the earlier Acts, the grants ate 


based on the number of dwellings provided for rehousing and not on the 

* Ministry of Health, Annual Report, 1932-33, p. 89 et seq. 

® Ministry of Health, Housing Circular 1453. 

™ Ministry of Health, H ng act, 1935, Memoranda A-E. 

* For the better areas where the number of overcrowded families is less than 100 o * 
less than 2 per cent of the number of working-class houses, January 1, 1937, has Deen 
fixed as the date from which overcrowding is an offense (Min. of Health, Circular 1539) 
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number of persons displaced, as was the case under the Housing act of 
1930. The local authority has to contribute a sum equivalent to one-half 
of the Exchequer’s grant. 

The Present Situation 


Thus, the task of housing the population is being tackled from two ends, 
at present. Private enterprise is expected to provide houses for those classes 
who can pay economic rents—not to mention the houses for sale; while 
local authorities are responsible for housing the neediest groups. What 
really matters, therefore, is whether, between this two-sided activity from 
above and from below, the large intermediate classes comprising the bulk 
f working-class families are being provided with adequate dwellings. 


Output of Houses and Exchequer Contributions for Housing 
since 1919 
Before examining these two agencies, however, we show in the accom- 
pauying tables (a) the output of houses since the war (Table I) and (b) 
the Exchequer contributions for housing (Table II). The burden on the 
TasLe ContTrRIBUTIONS FOR Housinc In ENGLAND AND WALES 
IN Eacu FINANCIAL YEAR* 


(Thousand pounds) 


Addison acts, 1919, Housing 
Financial Addi- | berlain ley | | “ousing 
yea Housin tional act act acts we Totals 
years 4 cls, 1930 
act Powers 1923 1924 |1926 and 
act 1931 
1920-21 569 2,528 — 3,097 
1021-22. 4,569 | 4,540 9,109 
7,850 2 6 — 7,858 
1925-26.........] 7,305 440 89 ate 7,834 
6,953 — 949 474 8,376 
1927-28. ..... 6,865 1,509 1,167 9,541 
1928-29 6,827 1,977 1,866 10,670 
1929-30 6,738 2,141 2,253 1 11,133 
1930-31 2,621 2,528 3 11,876 
1931-32... 6,742 oo 2,731 3,246 8 5 12,732 
6,782 2,634 3,873 11 50 13,350 
1933-34... 6,590 — 2,524 4,179 15 125 13,433 
6,671 2,450 4,264 20 303 13,758 
1938-36.........| 6,498 — | 2,502 | 4,348 | 20 630 | 13,998 
950-37)... 6,282 — 2,475 4,250 30 1,250 14, 388? 
1 Estimated. 


‘Incl. £101.0 under the Housing act, 1935. 
Source: Reports of the Ministry of Health. 
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Addison act, 1919 
Additional Powers : 
Chamberlain act, 192 
y act, 1924 
In agricultural par 
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Slum Clearance act, 1 


Overcrowding act, 1935 
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£13 to £14 million per annum these last years: 

nts of local authorities in respect of post-war hoy;. 
rather more than £3 million; so that the total annual 
funds toward housing is about £17 million» 


authorities on the one hand and private enter. 
been taking in the erection of subsidized house 
IT] 
STATE AssISTANCE AND Provipep sy Loca, 
PrivATE ENTERPRISE, RESPECTIVELY 
19-Fesruary 29, 1936* 
| Number of houses provided by 
| Local Private Total 
| authorities enterprise 
170,090 4,545 174,635 
as 39, 186 39, 186 
| 75,309 362,738 438.047 
| 20,444 2,062 31,506 
| 475,074 13,718 488 792 
| 108,278 789 109,067 
742 — 742 
38,909 38,900 
897 , 846 423,038 1,320,884 
Local Authorities as Landlords 


us examine the allocation of accommodation and 


ing as practised by local authorities. The changed course 


concerns municipal houses erected since 1933 as well 
occupation in that year. The change makes itself felt 
ints and in the adaptation of the rents to the tenants 


Selection of Tenants 


housing policy had been based on the opinion that the 


tking-class population as a whole (including black- 


to be improved. The need of the individual tenant 
isidered to be the decisive criterion. Like any othet 


horities gave preference to tenants with relatively high 


tit 


ne, complaints arose about “the misuse of 2 


, Extracts from the Annual Report, 1935-36, p. 3! 
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com ymmodation belonging to local authorities and its occupation by persons 
of means adequate to provide for their own housing needs without the 
sssistance of subsidy.”** The legislation since 1933, more or less endorsing 
these complaints, requires that “reasonable preference is to be given to 
persons occupying unsanitary or overcrowded houses, to large families or 
to persons living under unsatisfactory conditions.”*® Thus local authorities 
ire to become the landlords of the neediest, lowest paid, and least cultured 
‘their inhabitants, who are not seldom “undesirable tenants.”’ 


Differential Renting 


The same line of thought led to a revision and differentiation of the 

rents of municipal houses, which had been built with the aid of public 
subsidies under the previous Housing acts. Tenants with ordinary incomes 
are denied the right of benefiting by the reduced rents; such families, it 
is argued, are not in need of public assistance and their rent should be 
based on the full costs. Tenants must not enjoy a reduced rent unless their 
need be proved by a family-means test; the rent is then to be fixed in a 
certain proportion to the family income. On the other hand, the necessitous 
are accommodated according to the size and composition of the family, 
without regard to their capacity of paying—the general housing sub- 
sidies being used to fill in the gap. In this way, differential renting be- 
mes a method of granting family allowances. 
About fifty local authorities have adopted schemes of differential rent- 
ing; among them, the scheme introduced in Leeds is especially far-reaching. 
The government favored this tendency in 1933 (Circular 1334), probably 
considering the inequalities in the rents which, as mentioned above, were 
due to the fluctuating legislation and to the method of fixed subsidies. In 
the Housing act, 1935, however, a different way has been chosen to fe- 
move that undesired diversity of rents: the “consolidation of contributions 
and accounts relating to houses belonging to local authorities,’’'® 7.e., pool- 
ing the housing schemes erected under various Acts. 

As a matter of fact, the system of differential renting, designed to pre- 
vent misuses, is itself open to, and has met with, serious objections. On 
account of its housing policy, the Leeds Labour Party lost the majority 


the at the local elections in 1935; moreover, in a more detached way the whole 
wi question undoubtedly lends itself to various kinds of considerations. 

rant As to refusing the benefits of reduced rents to ordinary tenants, it must 
ther be remembered that the subsidies were granted during a period of ex- 
sigh ceingl high building costs and interest rates, when the erection of 


uses would otherwise have not been feasible. Even where the grant has 


* Ministry } of Health, Circular 1334. 
“Hous ‘ng act, 1935, Memorandum E, par. 38. 
Housing act, 1935, Memorandum E, par. 1. 
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become excessive, a certain subsidy (in the form of annual grants ove 
several decades) is required to reduce the rents to a reasonable level 


Without it a considerably higher than “appropriate normal” rent would Pig: 
result, which the majority of working class families cannot be expected enterp 
to pay. Consequently, the Housing act, 1935 (Section 51, 5) limits the ing sit 
rent to be charged: “In fixing rents the authority shall take into considera. Hof hor 
tion the rents ordinarily payable by persons of the working classes in the risen 
locality. . . .” 193.0 
On the other hand, the incapacity of the poor tenants to pay an adequate 1936 
rent has its roots in destitution, being due to such causes as unemployment, “Yet 
illness, sluggishness, absence of a male earner or to a large family. It It is a 
seems strange, therefore, that the housing policy should be charged with of int 
the general function of public relief, while much remains to be done in the tends 
actual field of housing of the 
Rents and Rates rate be 
However, the tendency to merge housing in the general local adminis- and re 


tration has been conspicuous also in another direction—+v7z., in the close theref 
connection of local taxation with the rents. The rates (7.e., the local taxes) [Mg buildi 


are exclusively based on, and uncompromisingly levied with, the rents, MH to dec 
the sum of net rent plus rates being called the inclusive rent. Even persons Am 
in receipt of public assistance are obliged to pay the rates, which may direct! 
increase the net rent by 30 to 40 per cent. It is an appropriate suggestion Mm ¢xPen: 
that the Housing England report ** of PEP (Political and Economic Plan-  —9a0 
ning) demands the derating of working-class housing; the report proposes worki 
to reduce these rates by 75 per cent. “This would probably make the pro- # ™4)0r! 
portion of total income paid in rates by the lowest-paid classes more or fm those 
less comparable to the proportion of total income paid by the richer classes,” i Now, 
whereas the present rates represent, it is argued, a tax from 3 to 71, 9 chaser 
per cent of the income for a family living on 40 to 60 shillings a weck. ‘lass | 


Another difficulty of differential renting is that this system benefits only Hj UP Pt 
tenants of municipal homes, while withholding any rebates from all the dwelli 


poor families living in private-owned houses. for lo 
Finally, one may ask whether the principle of social justice is not in Mj famili 

fringed by this policy of favoring the poorest classes, while admittedly 
the housing conditions of the wage earners on the whole remain unsatis- As 
factory. The houses built under public control and with the help of public cheap 
grants are spacious, modern dwellings, providing privacy as well as labor- he for 
saving equipment—in a word, models of their kind. These houses art ad 
allocated to families who have hitherto been slum-dwellers, many of whom i, 
are in receipt of public assistance; these inhabitants of new houses pay "| 
a reduced rent, lower than that which self-supporting workers have to pay aly be 
for worn-out, old-fashioned and not self-contained dwellings. bili 
enting 


*P, 138 ef seq. 
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Private Building Enterprise 


As explained above, however, the task of “providing the nation with 
this essential service of the small house to let’’** is reserved to private 
enterprise. At first glance, the strongly growing activity of unassisted build- 
ing since 1930 seems to fulfill these hopes. Table I shows that the number 
of houses completed in England and Wales without state assistance has 
risen from 71,000 in the year ended September 30, 1929, to 261,000, 
293,000 and 275,000 in the years ended September 30, 1934, 1935 and 
1936, respectively; certainly considerable figures. 

Yet these large numbers cannot be taken as normal or likely to continue. 
It is an old experience that, owing to the eminent part played by the rate 
of interest in the financing of housing, private house-building activity 
tends to flourish in times of cheap money. This is one of the main causes 
of the English “housing boom’’ during the last few years, when the bank 
rate fell from 514 per cent on the average in 1929 to 2 per cent in 1932 
and remained on this low level ever since. Rising prices and interest rates, 
therefore, may be expected to bring about a marked decline of private 
building and, as a matter of fact, the output of houses has already begun 
to decrease; a further drop in house production is generally expected. 

Among the houses built by private enterprise, only a minority are suited 
directly to serve working-class families. Most of the new houses are too 
expensive, their rateable value exceeding that of real working-class houses 
—namely, £13 in the provinces and £20 in London. Moreover, “the real 
working-class house . . . is almost invariably rented’; but the great 
majority of new houses supplied by private enterprise are for sale, notably 
those provided by the building societies, on the hire-purchase system.*° 
Now, part of the existing accommodation which is left vacant by the pur- 
chasers of new houses, unquestionably becomes available for working- 
class families—the government makes a point of this so-called filtering- 
up process. It is difficult, however, to measure it. A census of empty 
dwellings would prove that many of the houses continue to be unoccupied 
for long periods, because the rents are beyond the means of working-class 
families. 

Rent Restriction 


A strong argument against the assumption that a sufficient number of 
cheap working-class houses will be provided by private enterprise is to 
be found in the continuance of the Rent Restriction acts. The first Rent 


"Speech of the Minister of Health, House of Commons, November 27, 1933. 

“ Rent Restrictions Acts Committee, 1931; Report, par. 42. 

“Certain risks involved in the house purchase on an instalment plan can be mentioned 
aly briefly. It may not always be easy for wage-earners to carry on the instalments for so 
xpensive a good through years of reduced income during a slump. On the other hand, 


mobility of labor seems to be definitely impaired when workers buy their houses instead of 
renting them, 
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Restriction act, 1915, had prohibited any increase of the pre-war ten}. 


the later Acts permitted certain increases, changing several times the cate. 
gories of houses (according to their rateable values) subjected to this cop. 
trol. Even today more than 4,000,000, that is, nearly all working-clas 
houses built before the war, are under control “pending redress of the 
shortage by new accommodation.”’** The rent of the houses is thus legally 
fixed below the level which would emerge in the open market. This faq 
makes manifest that, for the time being, the unrestricted economic rent js 
officially considered too high for the small income; in other words, private 
enterprise cannot « ommercial lines provide houses within the means of 
the majority of workers 
The Stock Old Houses: The Filtering-up Process 

After all, it turns out that neither local authorities nor private enterprise 
are providing new houses for the bulk of the wage-earning families, ie, 
the class in between the very poor, who are being accommodated in munic. 
ipal houses, and those who can afford to buy a house of their own. This 
large intermediate class has, in consequence, to put up with the old stock 
of dwelling houses, to which is accruing the accommodation vacated by 
the purchasers of new houses 

We cannot ex: here the soundness of the filtering-up process, or 
the extent to which it has been hampered by certain stipulations of the 
Rent Restriction acts. From the fact that the life of a solid house is much 
longer than that of ingle generation, it follows quite naturally that a 
large proportion of the population has to live in “second-hand” houses. 


ind Reconditioning 
Under these cit tances it is even more indispensable to prevent 
the deterioration of new houses, and to put the old into a proper state 
of repair and adapt them to the present standard and to the needs of the 


present occupiers. Recently these aspects of the housing problem have 
become conspicuous and the prevailing conditions have authoritatively been 
denounced as discreditable. The reports of the Rent Restriction Ads 
Committee (‘‘Mar! Report, 1931) and of the Departmental Committee 
on Housing (‘“Moyne’’ Report, 1933) laid their fingers on these griev- 
ances and proposed remedies. Among other topics, the former dwelt on the 
enforcement of repairs. Pressure should be brought to bear by local au- 
thorities on those private owners who do not carry out their duty but 


starve their property. The latter report, besides stressing the importance 
of repair and improvement, emphasized the desirability of enlightened 
management wherever practicable, by women housing estate managers, based 
on the Octavia Hill system 


** Ministry of Healt innual Report, 1932-33, p. 91. 
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In its recent housing policy the government has adopted these recom- 
mendations almost completely; and considerable progress has been made 
in rendering houses fit, either by the owners or by local authorities. 


The Metropolitan Housin g Corporation 


In this connection the Metropolitan Housing Corporation should be 
mentioned as ‘‘owners of large holdings of residential property, tenanted 
by artisan classes” in different districts of London (housing between 7,000 
and 8,000 families). It declares as its “two main principles—trecondition- 
ing, wherever possible, and enlightened management’’** and claims to 
take “an important place in the great national effort which is now being 
made to solve housing difficulties.” At the same time, however, it does 
profitable business; for ten years the Corporation has been earning 12 
per cent on the capital and distributing 8 per cent to the shareholders. 
This unusual success in dealing with working-class houses may be traced 
to two causes. 

As to reconditioning, the Rent Restriction acts permit an increase of 
25 per cent on the pre-war rent for increased costs of repairs, an amount 
“sufficient to enable a conscientious landlord to carry out all repairs on 
in adequate scale.’’** In addition, 8 per cent since 1933 of the expenditure 
on additional or improved fixtures or fittings may annually be charged, if 
the tenant has given his consent to the alteration. Thus the costs are repaid 
by instalments with the rent; but the landlord has to advance the capital. 

Although this may be too heavy a burden for many private owners of 
working-class houses, the Metropolitan Housing Corporation has formed 
a special firm (under the same directorship) which does the repairs and 
alterations at the numerous housing estates, thus taking an extra advantage 
of the cheapening effect of large-scale work. 

The economic success was, however, determined by the cheap purchase 
of the property. The Corporation does not erect working-class houses, as 
the directors realize that “the cost of building these days is prohibitive” 
(1936); but for a few years from 1926 onward, it acquired blocks of 50 
to 500 old houses from private owners. As in that period the real-estate 
market was neglected, the Corporation was “‘the first in the field and was 
able to purchase with discretion and judgment before the present high 
level in the property market’’ prevailed. ‘None (of the houses) have been 
purchased at fancy figures.” Judiciously selecting from a mass of old 
houses, it secured the best and most structurally sound. In the follow- 
ing years the Corporation pursued a policy of “re-selection’’; by selling, 
at the high prices then offered, those properties “that had shown a high 


“In 1932, the managing director, Mr. Claude Leigh, broadcast in New York a lecture 
a his work. The above quotations are from the reports of the annual meetings of the 
Corporation, 1933-36. 


“ Marley Report, par. 65. 
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ratio cost to maintain . . . aiming at establishing the lowest possible tate 
of maintenance on (the) properties as a whole.” 

This, of course, applies to a business enterprise, which can reject bad 
houses and take advantage of a slump in the estate market. Public housing 
policy, which has to follow other lines, can yet learn from its working 
While maintaining and reconditioning old houses proves a lucrative bet 
ness, “building for the poorer classes is definitely uneconomic” (New 
York broadcast, 1932). Further, the large scale of the undertaking equal- 
izes the risks involved; if any single houses or special-sized houses or 4 
particular district entail a loss, others make up for it. 


Conclusion 


English housing policy since the war may be credited, first, with having 
conquered the acute housing shortage which existed after the Armistice: 
second, with tackling successfully the worst grievances—namely, slums and 
overcrowding. Thus the accommodation of the very poorest is being looked 
after and has certainly been improved. 

What remains to be done, however, is to lift the housing standard 
of the next higher, much more numerous class, that is, the bulk of self- 
supporting working-class families. Before the war, the provision of dwell- 
ings for this class was left in the hands of private enterprise, and the 
housing conditions of the wage-earners were admittedly inadequate. 

By the first decade after the war, housing legislation took cognizance of 
this and granted subsidies for general housing. Since 1932, however, the 
responsibility for general house building has been transferred back to 
private enterprise. That it has not coped with the demand, as far as cheap 


houses to let are concerned, has been shown in this paper. The continuance 
of the Rent Restriction acts is an indication that sufficient numbers of 
working-class houses cannot be provided, under the prevailing conditions, 
by unassisted private enterprise. 

‘Housing the people,’’ however, has come to be recognized more and 
more as a matter of public concern; promotion of general housing is 


therefore, the next task by which English housing policy will find itself 
confronted. 
KAETHE K. LIEPMANN 
London, England 
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IS THERE A TENDENCY FOR PROFITS TO EQUALIZE? 


Epstein states that there is little tendency for rates of profits in different industries to 
become equalized, even if allowance is made for different degrees of risk. But his con- 
clusions rest on a sample of large and successful corporations during eight years only. 
Pro ofits a a are frequently not fairly comparable because of differences in accounting 


and ro were not vnifons. High rates of average profit usually go hand-in-hand with 
creat variability in profits from year to year. Readjustments among industries are most 
apt to occur in years of business recession, but were nevertheless considerable even before 
19079 


Dr. Ralph C. Epstein, in his recent book, Industrial Profits in the United 
States, comes to the conclusion that during the period 1919 to 1928 the 
tendency of rates of profits in different industries to equalize was very slight. 
“In no year,” he says, “is anything approaching uniformity of return seen 
between different industries. . . . The industries which exceed the median 
return by the largest relative amounts in any one year lose no significant part 
of their high relative earning power over a six, eight or even ten-year period. 
Indeed, except for such temporary changes in average levels of earnings as 
accompany a year of marked depression, they retain a rather constant meas- 
ure of advantage.’”? 

He also maintains that the different earning rates in different industries 
are not explainable on the ground of compensation for risk, since the high- 
yielding industries retained their relative advantage throughout the period 
of discussion; and, in his opinion, the principle of risk differential should 
logically result in no differences of return over a long period, if extra- 
ordinary gains and losses were combined, and if estimates of risk were 
accurately made in advance by entrepreneurs.* 

These conclusions may be questioned on several grounds, some statistical 
and some theoretical. 


(1) Sample Corporations More Profitable than Others 


In the first place, the corporations included in Dr. Epstein’s samples not 
only show higher rates of profits than the industries they represent, which 
Dr. Epstein repeatedly admits, but they probably have an upward bias 
which becomes greater year by year because they do not include any concerns 
that went out of business during the period.* Reorganization involving a 
loss of identity frequently indicates that the concern has been unprofitable 
even when it is not technically bankrupt. This upward bias would, for 
purely mathematical reasons, be greater in the case of industries showing 
the highest rates of return, even if the proportion of disappearing concerns 

'P. 74, 

*Ibid., pp. 101 and 105. 

"Thid., pp. 86-88. 

‘Compare note by M. C. Rorty, in Dr. Epstein’s book, pp. 12 and 19. 
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were the same in all industries. There are no statistics showing what these 
proportions are; but some of the industries ranking high in Dr. Epstein’; 
list are generally believed to have a high mortality rate. 

In a letter to the present writer Dr. Epstein has countered with the argu- 
ment that newly organized concerns (which are also omitted from his 
sample) frequently have high rates of profit. This is true, but many newly 
organized concerns have very low rates of profit, and the high rates are more 
apt to be found in new industries than among newly-organized concerns in 
old industries.° In any case, a sample containing only concerns that are jn 
existence at the end of the period studied must show an upward bias in 
rates of profit if compared with a sample representing all concerns in exist. 
ence at the beginning of the period; and it is the latter sample that more 
correctly represents the rate of profits that business men actually receive 
on the total of their investments as of any given date; they therefore repre: 
sent the rate that an absolutely accurate prophet would have to count on, 

Dr. Epstein’s sample consists of large concerns only.® It is easier for large 
concerns to postpone reorganization and to show apparent income during 
non-prosperous years, and it is probably more difficult for them to divert 
their fixed capital to other uses. The drastic step of writing down capital is 
not usually taken except during severe business depressions. On the whole, 
it is probably true that low rates of profit do not cause capital to be with- 
drawn from industries with any great rapidity, or as rapidly as might be 
desirable, during years of general prosperity, and that this inertia is greater 
for large corporations than for small ones. 


(2) Uncertainties of Corporate Accounting 


The figures of yield are more reliable indications of profits on actual 
investment in some industries than in others. Practices with regard to calcu- 
lation of capital vary widely. It is generally believed that large concerns in 
the decade of the twenties were inclined to understate their capital. Some 
that were formed before the war were carrying fixed assets at pre-war prices. 
Possibly some formed during the war carried their assets at war prices. 
Such considerations make comparisons of industries not wholly reliable.’ 

The importance of inventories varies widely between industries and like- 
wise the importance of patents, copyrights and goodwill, which are usually 
undervalued by successful concerns. The goodwill referred to is not merely 
a capitalization of earnings, but is often a direct result of expenditures 01 

> Cf. F. C. Mills, Economic Tendencies, p. 145, first footnote. 

*Dr. Epstein attem; to check the representative nature of his samples in seven 
industries where ava ; made such a check possible (op. cit., pp. 497-512) 
The results are inc In four cases the sample (large concerns) earned at 4 
higher rate than the porations in their industries in a majority of years and over 
the period as a whole. In f five of the seven industries the variations from year ‘ 
year in earnings rates of t ples corresponded very closely to the variations in ratts 
of their respective indust t the other samples were unsatisfactory in this respect. 

"These considerations are admitted by Dr. Epstein (op. cit., ch. 45). 
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advertising. These items are very important in retail trade, toilet articles, 
wublishing and scientific instruments, which are the industries that consist- 
ently show the highest rates of profits, according to Dr. Epstein’s figures. 
Dr. Epstein has stated his profits before deducting federal taxes. The item 
of federal taxes is probably higher for the more profitable industries because 
each industry includes some corporations that have paid no income tax in 
certain years, since they had no profits, and the number of such corporations 
is less in the more profitable industries. In addition, the excess profits tax 
which was in effect in 1919 to 1921 was imposed at a highly progressive 
rte on concerns making more than a minimum return on their investment, 
and the deduction of this tax from reported profits would greatly reduce 
the discrepancy between the most profitable industries and the others in those 
years. 
(3) Variations between Industries 

The sample studies are more representative of the whole industry in some 
cases than in others. Probably the riskiest industries are the most poorly 
represented because the number of concerns going out of business, and hence 
not included in Dr. Epstein’s sample, would be greater. Another factor 
making comparisons less reliable is the difference in practices with reference 
to capitalization. Dr. Epstein is considering only the yield on capitalization 
\ie., capital stock and surplus). His figures from 1924 to 1928 are stated 
also as yields on total capital including bonds, and in a few cases this rate 
of profit is very different from that on capitalization only. In most cases, it is 
two- or three-tenths of one per cent less. 


(4) Risk and Variability of Return 


If high profits are regarded as merely a compensation for risk, the exist- 
ence of a high degree of risk would not necessarily affect the rate of return 
for any industry as a whole, as Dr. Epstein points out; but it would greatly 
affect the rates of return for individual concerns within the industry. Success- 
ful concerns, such as those included in Dr. Epstein’s sample, would naturally 
have high profits year after year until they become unsuccessful; but poten- 
tial new capital considers the failures as well as successes. In many cases the 
tisk is mainly in the first few years. After the first hurdle the track is com- 
paratively clear, but unless capital is written up for goodwill, the return on 
the investment will look large. A better test of the public appraisal of risk 
is found in the average yield of securities over a period of years; seasoned 

securities usually yield less than new ones, and some industries have to pay 
more for capital than others. A going concern in a risky industry may be 

«ss risky than a new concern in a less risky industry. 

on the best test of risk that can be derived from Dr. Epstein’s fig- 
ures is a comparison of the variability in return from year to year. If the 

verage yield for each industry is calculated for the ten-year period, and the 

ve year by year is compared with that average, we get a measure of varia- 
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bility which is much greater in the case of most industries with high yield 


f 
than in the case of the others included in Dr. Epstein’s sample. The vari: : 
bility thus measured for the whole sample is 16.1 per cent (that is, the CO! 


average annual variation from the average yield for the whole period 
divided by that average yield is 16.1 per cent). The variability of 27 indy. by 
tries that had the highest yields in 1919 was 26.9 per cent. The 10 industris 


that had the highest yields during the whole period under discussion showe; in 
the following variabilities is 
Per cent CO! 
Retail automol 39.2 the 
Miscellaneous printing and publishing ...................... 26.3 
Scientific instt nts Por 19.7 
19.0 yea 
Retail groceries 19 
he figures for retail groceries do not properly represent the industry, . 
since the concerns included are exceptionally large, including chain stores! rep 
It is a notorious fact that small retail groceries are very risky enterprise po: 


The high yield of newspapers is partly explained by the fact that thos JME». 
included in the sample have a fairly large amount of senior capital, and the 


yields reported for these years in which figures are given both for yield o 
capitalization and yield on total capital show considerable differences. Thes mn 
corporations also do not properly represent the industry. Manufacturers of on 
proprietary preparations are generally supposed to understate their capiti ing 
because the amount entered on the balance sheet for goodwill, patents and it 
copyrights is frequently less than the amount actually spent in acquiring rate 
those items. Although the yield reported for retail automobiles shows a high 192 
degree of variability, the high average yield is also explainable to som ae 
extent by the fact that these are exceptionally large corporations not typicl 197 
of the trade as a whole,® and they also have a large amount of senior capiti pro 
It is evident that seven of the ten most profitable groups are subject to mot / 
than normal variability in their rates of return from year to year, whid con 
variability may be considered a symptom of risk; and the high yields of th _ 
remaining three can be explained either on the ground that capital is unde a 
stated or that the sample is unrepresentative. 192 
mai 
Increase of Capital by Existing Concerns + 
Dr. Epstein points out that in some industries the invested capil a C0 
increases faster than sales. This is not unexpected or undesirable if either 


® Op. cit., p 
* Op. cit., p. 313 1935 


i 
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elds rofit margin on sales is increasing, or the rate of profits, though decreasing, 
aria is still satisfactory. The motor vehicle industry is an example of the latter 

tiod The increase of capital to which he refers consists entirely of increases 
dus. by existing concerns. Naturally, they invest in their own industry if the 
tries expected return is satisfactory, even if there is a possibility of greater profits 
ywed in some other industry. Dr. Epstein’s analysis takes no account of invest- 


ment in new concerns. In a few cases the increased investment by existing 
concerns in industries not showing increasing profits may be explained by 
the absorption of unsuccessful competitors. 


— 


(6) Readjustment of Low-Profit Industries Slow during Boom Y ears 


The process of equalization of yield would naturally be slow in boom 


) years, such as 1922 to 1928, because of the absence of pressure from credi- 
I tors. It would be more rapid during depressions. This is shown not only by 
2 Be Epstein’s large sample of 3,144 corporations for the period 1919 to 
: 21, but also by a sample of 71 manufacturing companies covering the 
: vetod 1919 to 1931. These 71 companies are divided into eight groups. 

lust, If these groups are ranked year by year according to the rate of profits 
tore’ reported, it will be found that there were considerable shifts in their relative 

piss. positions. It can easily be demonstrated that such a shift as would result in 
those absolute equalization of rates of profit would require only 16 “moves,” if by 
nd the “moves” we mean the net number of steps each industry goes up or down 
eld 0 HM the list. A complete reversal of position—the most profitable becoming the 
These HM least profitable, with a corresponding shift for each industry—would require 
ets ot only 32 moves. Comparing 1919 with 1921 there were 18 moves; compar- 
capita ing 1919 with 1925 or with 1931 there were 24. Two of the four industries 
ats an: with the highest rates of earnings in 1919 were among the four with lowest 


quiriag rates in 1931. Textiles jumped from first place in 1921 to'last place in 
a high 1924; foods from last place in 1919 to next-to-the-highest in 1930. This 
0 soit MA would seem to indicate a high degree of equalization between 1919 and 
typial 1924. But from 1925 to 1931 there was very little change in the relative 
capiti HAS profitability of the eight industries. 


fo mote A more recent publication of the National Bureau of Economic Research" 

, whic contains a table similar to Dr. Epstein’s, but based on income-tax returns 

s of tt MS for the years 1929 to 1933 and containing 10 groups. If this table is ana- 

5 undet lyzed in the same way it shows that 3 of the 5 most profitable groups in 

1929 were among the 5 least profitable in 1933. The shifting took place 

mainly in 1932 and 1933. With 10 groups the number of ‘“‘moves” required 

BB b obtain absolute equality of yield would be 25; the number required for 

: a a complete reversal of position would be 50; the number actually found 
ither te 


" Op. cit., p. 176. 


“S. Fabricant, Profits, Losses and Business Assets, 1929-1934, bull. 55, April 11, 
1935, p. 4, 
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when comparing 1 th 1933 was 35. The foods groups (especially 
tobacco) consistently ranked high; the forest products group was consis 
ently unprofitable; but the others varied greatly in their relative profitability 


(7) Readjustment Considerable Even before 1929 


Returning to Dr. Epstein’s larger sample, there is a great amount of 
readjustment apparent in spite of the failures to readjust which seemed so 
important to Dr. Epstein. Of the 106 industries represented, if ranked by 
profitability, only 17 were above the median in 9 or 10 of the 10 yeats 
considered, and only 13 below the median in 9 or 10 years. Only 6 were 
consistently in the upper fourth and only 5 in the lowest fourth. If the 
27 most profitable industries in either of the years 1919, 1920 or 1921 are 
followed through the subsequent years, they are found to lose half of their 
advantage (as measured by Dr. Epstein’s co-efficients of variation) by 


1923.'* The most profitable industries in 1919 were again abnormally profit 


able in 1924 to 1926 and in 1928. But leaders of 1920 and 1921 do not 
show such recuperative power. Six of the 27 most profitable in 1921 were 
actually among the 27 least profitable in 1928, and only 11 were still among 
the 27 most profitable. Nine of the 27 were less profitable than the average 
industry in 1928. The 27 least profitable industries in 1919 and 1920 
remained abnormally unprofitable in subsequent years, but those of 1921 
did not. Seven of the latter were among the 27 most profitable in 1928, 


and only 8 were still among the 27 least profitable. Twelve of the 27 least 
profitable industries in 1921 were more profitable than the average in 1928. 

Dr. Epstein’s figures do show a tendency for relatively unprofitable indus- 
tries to continue operating for years without much improvement in profita- 
bility. It is plainly difficult to withdraw capital once it is invested, and it is 
not usually necessary to readjust capital as shown on the books until a major 
depression occurs. But Dr. Epstein’s figures do not, in the present writer's 


opinion, support his conclusion that the classical doctrine of a tendency 
toward an equality of profit rates has been ineffective in recent years. More 
over, they are not inconsistent with the assumption that continued differ: 


ences between industries in the rate of profits are largely due either to 
differences in risk or to differences in accounting practices. All they indicate 
is that the process of withdrawal from unprofitable enterprises is slow in 
years of apparent prosperity, like 1925-1929, of artificially low interest rates, 
like 1927, and of abnormal speculative activity, like 1929. 
RuFus S. TUCKER 
Westfield, New ] 
“Dr. Epstein point t (p. 100) that some of that loss is spurious, and that some 


industries retained a hi: ficient. Nevertheless, the changes in relative position 
described in this paragraj ther spurious nor exceptional. 
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COMMUNICATION 


Suggested Change in the Economics Curriculum 


ir seems to me that the economics curriculum is poorly organized, The first 

-ourse offered to the student is usually economic history of the United States, 

u ich, unless it is exceptionally well handled, is to a large extent a restatement 
the driest parts of the high-school course in American history, The second 
ourse is an elementary course in principles of economics, which consists mainly 
in a a rearrangement of the thoughts and ideas of all the economists. Most of the 
; ] have seen for use in this course are inferior in style and organization to 

the original authorities on which they are based, and they certainly are not as 
nteresting or as clear to the undergraduate as would be a brief summary of the 
formation of economic ideas from the Greeks down to the twentieth century, 
ch as is given in the more readable books in the history of economic thought. 

W Would not an elementary study of the evolution of our economic theory in 
the freshman or sophomore year give our economics and business administra- 
tion majors a much better understanding of the foundation and scope of the 
field they are entering upon than a course in the principles of economics, or 
economic history of the United States ? 

Such a course would have several advantages that the other two lack. It would 
challenge the student’s abilities by confronting him with economic problems 
and j rinciples that have been developed through the centuries. It would acquaint 

1 with the outstanding personalities in economics. He would become familiar 
with the source books in economics and with the various schools of economic 
thought. 

| do not advocate the abandonment of the course in principles of economics, 
but | believe it would be much more valuable to a student after he had taken 
an in clementary course in the history of economic theory, which would have 
given him a good background. And as he studied the application of economics to 

resent-day problems he would have many things with which to associate them. 

“I do believe it would be advisable to substitute for the course in economic his- 

y of the United States an elementary course in history of economic thought, 
che should be followed in the senior year by an advanced course in the same 


pVAL. 


RICHARD BOHAN 
University of Detroit 
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REVIEWS AND NEW BOOKS 


General Works, Theory and Its History 


An Introduction to Money, Banking and Corporations. By Pau, y 
O’LEarRyY and JOHN H. PATTERSON. (New York: Macmillan. 1937 
Pp. ix, 175. $1.25.) 

This little book includes a part of the material for the elementary Course 
in economics at Cornell University, the theory being that the material for the 
course should be published in a number of small books, to Provide the 
flexibility needed by different students. As the authors express it, “The tex 
material of today and tomorrow in elementary economics must be a mosaic 
of small books.’’ At Cornell the course begins with Johnson’s Some Origin; 
of the Modern Economic World which is followed by an analysis of the 
price system—to be published soon—and this in turn by An Introduction 
to Money, Banking, and Corporations. The preface of the book does not 
state what other handbooks are to follow; but at any rate there is to be 
considerable elasticity in the arrangement of the material. The general 
scheme thus outlined is being tried also at Princeton, and a somewhat similar 
plan is being used at several other institutions. 

Thus endlessly do the teachers of economics struggle with the course in 
“principles,” trying first one thing and then another, seeking some way 
to get the “‘stuff’’ across. The Cornell scheme is like Professor Spahr's 
“codperative venture’ in that it calls for the talents of a number of men; 
but of course it offers more flexibility. This may be gained, however, at an 
increased chance of confusion and inconsistency. The various parts of 2 
textbook should have some logical relation to each other; and any shift in 
their usual order, any omission of material, would seem likely to involve: 
danger of leaving gaps in the general plan. Even more definitely than Pro- 
fessor Spahr’s 26-author text, the Cornell outline seems to involve an as- 
sumption that there is no such thing as a systematic body of “principles of 
economics,” or at any rate none that can be written by a professor. 

A serious pedagogical difficulty in this scheme, or in any expanded scheme 
for the elementary course in economics, is that it may mean increased 
duplication of work given in other courses. The present volume devotes 88 
pages to corporations; and the economics major who later takes a course 1 
corporations will surely cover much or all of this material again. The cor: 
ventional course in elementary principles is largely duplication of work 
that the economics major takes later; and the more thoroughly the ele 
mentary course covers the ground, the greater will be the amount of thi 
duplication. It is for this reason, among many others, that the reviewer his 
always insisted that the course in principles should not be given until 2 
least the junior year, when the majors and non-majors can be separated 
and a course pointed for the needs of each. The flexibility of the Cornell 
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olan would permit some such adaptation for students who decided on a 
majot field before they had gone too far. 

If this book is a fair sample of the Cornell handbooks, the course given 
there merits high respect. It is a meaty little book. Professor O'Leary, 
particularly, in his chapters on corporations, writes with clarity and vigor, 
and with flashes of irony and wit that make his carefully considered eco- 
nomics easy to read. 

JOHN IsE 

University of Kansas 


Getting and Earning: A Study of Inequality. By RAYMOND T. Bye and 
RALPH H. BLopGETT. (New York: Crofts. 1937. Pp. vii, 274. $1.75.) 
Informed with a wide-ranging view and profound social sympathies, 
this book addresses itself to the problem of inequality. In the conviction 
that the paramount source of inequality rests in unearned incomes, the 
authors undertake to explore the possibilities of removing this source while 
retaining our economic order with its incentives and its competitive price 
gystem. Accordingly, with chapters on inequality and inheritance taxes 
opening and closing the book, the focus falls on the distribution of wealth 
and the unearned elements. 

The book is obviously intended for the general reader, and the discussion 
moves on an elementary plane, although there is distinctly no disposition 
to avoid analysis. The theory of monopoly receives limited attention, and 
monopolistic competition is barely mentioned. Although the function of 
capital and its relation to saving are indicated, the determination of the 
rate of interest is omitted. The marginal productivity of labor is pictured 
briefly as the product of the laborer put to the least important job. The 
following statement on rent is without a doubt merely a pedagogical 
simplification (p. 93): “Economists say that the amount of rent which the 
better lands yield is equal to the surplus value obtained from the labor and 
capital applied to them over what such labor and capital could yield at 
the margin of cultivation.” (The context makes clear that “margin of 
cultivation” refers to marginal land.) More labor and capital will, how- 
ever, be applied to superior land than to marginal land, and the resulting 
rent will exceed the amount implied in the above statement. 

The proposed solution centers upon taxation, interference and ameliora- 
tion. A gradually rising tax on land rent will culminate in the complete 
‘ppropriation of economic rent by the state. The earnings of the lower 
strata of the population will be raised if the demand for their services is 
cahanced by rendering the supply of land and capital more abundant, if 
the advance to the upper non-competing groups is facilitated by enlarged 
opportunities, and if the numbers of the poor are restricted by birth control. 
A progtessive income tax will cut the high salaries, which, because of the 
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scarcity monopoly of 7 recipients, embody unearned ingredients, Th, f int 
diminution of unearned profits will follow upon the abolition of their chief unior 
sources—monopoly, financial manipulation and the exploitation of the been 
consumer. Inasmuch as large incomes, even when earned, owe their exiy. whet! 
ence to the accident of ability and to social environment, a progressive tax js presu 
demanded here by social justice; and of course there is emphasis on jp. little 
heritance taxes. The closing pages appeal to the spirit of noblesse Oblige in Pe 
among the wealthy and exhort them to dedicate their fortunes to the public gene! 
good. Bu 
Dealing with protean questions, a book can seldom escape sins of omis- has ¢ 
sion and commission Altogether, the pleasant style, the smoothly moving trea 
argument and the epitome of a variety of economic principles combine to chose 
make this book a valuable introduction alike to economic studies and to ; the 1 
perennial problem of central importance. Dr. | 
M. M. Boer Heac 
Lawrence College expa 
does 
An Introduction to Economics. By H. LARUE FRAIN. (Boston: Houghton whet 
Mifflin. 1937. Pp. xvili, 693. $3.00.) mere 
Out of his experience with students in the School of Accounts and natu: 
Finance in the University of Pennsylvania Dr. Frain has written an intro- TI 
duction to economics designed for those whose primary interests are likely adop 
to be in “applied economics,” and who are interested in a better under. com 
standing of ‘the economic forces and circumstances with which they have find 
already had some contact and which they will meet with increasing fre mult 
quency in the course of their employment.” The aim has been to steer 2 “ee 
middle path between the excessive devotion to abstract reasoning of neo- hold 
classical theory and the undue emphasis on dynamic aspects of economic sa 
life, to the unreasonable exclusion of broad generalization, characteristic of 
the institutional approach Pi 
The book is divided into five parts. The first three (about 400 pages) Fst 
are devoted to a detailed account of the economic system in operation. They sai 
cover (1) the organization of business, (2) the characteristics of business 
(such as specialization, the money and credit system, price levels and bus: T 
ness cycles, gaa enterprise, monopoly), and (3) the factors of pro- the 
duction, including private and public regulation. Parts 4 and 5 (about 300 Mor 
pages) are devoted to the subjects of value and distribution, with a find shor 
chapter on taxation a 
Only experience in using the book will tell whether this selection and leve 
arrangement of materials are satisfactory. Nobody knows what a text is like crea 
until the students have been exposed to it. There may be some complaint have 
about the location of the chapters on money, credit, price levels and business I 
cycles. There is much more likely to be irritation over the virtual omission long 
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¢ international trade and the exceedingly sketchy treatment both of labor 
snions and of unemployment. Granted that the subjects to be treated have 
a determined by the needs of particular students, it is still a question 


whether in a book designed for those interested in ‘‘applied economics” and 


sresumably vitally concerned with the major problems of our time, so 
ttle space should be given to these matters. Even if students of business 
‘9 Pennsylvania are not expected to be aware of these things, students in 
seneral seem to find them very absorbing. 

But with these qualifications, it can be emphatically stated that Dr. Frain 
has done a good job. His writing is lucid and interesting throughout, his 
treatment up-to-date, realistic and competent, the factual materials well 
chosen, and the numerous charts and tables particularly useful. Moreover 
the internal organization of the several chapters is painstakingly systematic. 
Dr. Frain appears to have a great liking, almost a passion, for classification. 
Headings and sub-headings abound. The book has the appearance of an 
expanded syllabus. This will certainly please many students, making as it 
does for ease of outline and review, though there are places in the book 
where classification seems to have become an end in itself, leading to the 
mere multiplication of insignificant distinctions. For example, the types of 
natural resources on pages 275-279. 

There seems no reason why this book should not find favor among the 
adopters of texts. It should be particularly useful for students in schools of 
commerce and possibly in schools of engineering; but any instructor might 
find it attractive. Its greatest limitations will arise from the excessive 
multiplication of entirely competent textbooks in the last year or so, and 
from the growing scepticism of teachers who out of long experience tend to 
hold (1) that no textbook is satisfactory and (2) that any textbook will 

J. A. EsTEy 


Purdue Universit y 


Essays in the Theory of Employment. By JOAN RosiInson. (New York: 
Macmillan. 1937. Pp. vii, 255. $3.50.) 

These essays, in the words of the author, represent an attempt to apply 
the principles of Keynes’s General Theory of Employment, Interest and 
Money to a number of particular problems. Part I deals chiefly with the 
short-run problems of unemployment, and Part II with the fundamental 
relations between savings, investment, interest rates, real wages, and the 
level of employment. Part III applies the Keynes analysis to special problems 
created by international trade; and Part IV is a group of three essays which 
have no close relationship to one another, or to the main task of the volume. 

The remainder of the review will deal primarily with the fifth essay, ‘The 
long-period theory of employment,” which brings out clearly the difference 
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between generally a ted economic theories and Mr. Keynes’s doctrine 
as it is understood | of his most competent followers. 

The conclusions ummarized as follows: The rate of interes 
(which is taken as a pendent datum controlled entirely by monetary 
policy) determines the amount of capital per unit of labor which it is profit. 
able to employ (the structure of production). Assuming a constant labor sup- 
ply, new investment stops when capital is sufficient to provide this amount 
of capital per laborer. S net investment is now at a zero level, net savin 
must be zero also. S propensity to save depends on the level of teaj 
income of the community, total income must be such that saving will be zero, 
The amount of empl nt which will give this level of income is not 
dependent on the amou f work which the community is willing to per: 
form; hence there is no reason to anticipate full employment at this level 
of output. The level « me corresponding to full employment can be 
attained only if saving at that level of income would be zero. The lower the 
schedule of thriftine higher will be the level of income, and hence 
of employment, that is istent with equilibrium. A large population will 
do more work than a ller one only because the larger the amount of 
unemployment the lowe: | be the schedule of thriftiness. 

A spontaneous increase in thriftiness would reduce the level of total 
output, because it would 1 the level of output corresponding to zero 
saving. Moreover, it | reduce the total stock of capital, because at the 
lower level of output 1 rginal efficiency of the old stock of capital would 
fall below the given rate of interest. 

A fall in the rate of interest which might be engineered by the monetary 
authority would tend 1 rease the amount of capital that could be used 
profitably; hence to inct employment during the period of production 
of the new capital. \ pital had been increased until its marginal pro- 
ductivity fell to the : of interest, real wages would be higher, and, 
assuming no effect « propensity to save, the equilibrium level of total 
income, and perhap ployment, would be higher. 

However, a fall in the rate of interest may lead directly to either a higher 
or a lower desire to he propensity to save increased, a fall in the rate 
of interest would tend to reduce total income, and vice versa. The problem 
is complicated by the ttainty as to whether, at the new proportion be- 
tween labor and capital relative share of labor in the national income 
would be increased ot |. If the share of labor were increased, the 
amount of saving cor! ng to a given average income in a community 
would decline, and tl f income corresponding to zero saving would 
be raised, and vice 1 [he power of the monetary authorities to secute 
full employment by sett rate of interest at the appropriate level would 
be greater in proport the community was poorer, more egalitarian, 
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more spendthrift or more easily discouraged from saving by a fall in the 
rate of interest. 

It is unnecessary to pursue the argument through the complications arising 
from the existence of scarce factors of production, and to trace the effect 
of inventions. The essential conclusions are clear—namely, that the volume 
of employment is not determined by the supply of laborers willing to work 
it the actual wage level, and that thrift does not conduce to the formation 
of capital or the expansion of real income. 

In the reviewer's judgment the chief difference between the classical 
joctrine and the Keynes doctrine as interpreted by Mrs. Robinson, is not in 
the logic of either system; it is in divergent initial assumptions as to the 
real nature of saving. The classical analysis assumes that funds withheld 
from consumption by savers are offered to entrepreneurs, directly or through 
middlemen, so that the rate of interest tends to be lower, the greater the vol- 
ume of saving. In the Keynes-Robinson analysis it is assumed that entre- 
preneurs obtain their funds from a banking system which is so organized 
that its ability to provide funds for entrepreneurs is wholly independent of 
the volume of saving that is going on. Saving consists merely of withholding 
income from consumptive expenditure; it has no effect whatever on the vol- 
ume of funds seeking investment. 

In truth, neither assumption is wholly realistic. There are two forms of 
saving, and they have diametrically opposite effects. Let us assume for the 
ake of simplicity that all the money of a community consists of bank 
deposits subject to check and of bank notes, and that the capacity of the 
banking system to issue notes and create deposits is in no way affected by the 
rapidity of turnover of these deposits and notes. Then suppose that two 
individuals desire to save one-tenth of their respective incomes. The first 
makes his saving by retaining in his possession one-tenth of the bank deposits 
or currency paid him by his employer. This decision in no way increases the 
ability or willingness of his bank to expand its loans. If the bank was “loaned 
up’ before, it is still loaned up. But the flow of funds back to industry is less 
than the flow which accrued to the community as income in the previous 
ycle of production, prices fall, losses are incurred, and if wages are not 
perfectly flexible, unemployment ensues. Keynes’s analysis is vindicated; the 
act of saving is entirely destructive. 

But the second saver elects to save by purchasing a life insurance policy 
of putting money into a building and loan association, or into a savings bank 
which does not carry demand deposits. These institutions are in the business 
of supplying funds to entrepreneurs by purchasing securities or making di- 
rect loans. Their capacity to make such advances depends entirely upon the 
volume of savings entrusted to their management by the community. They 
we middlemen offering capital in a market in which the interest rate is 
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f the supply of savings of the second type and 
\part from possible lags (which are irrelevan: 
1d probably unimportant for the short- Period) 
has no tendency to reduce income or employ. 

the rate of interest and increase the amount of 
tion. Any amount of saving of this sort is cop. 

O urse, saving effected by direct expenditure of 

, corporate or individual, or by buying new 
irities from some one who immediately buys new 
ar pe il 90, 

nd type, and if the money supply were in- 

taken to the classical conception of the interest 

the supply of savings with the marginal pro- 
lence of the hoarding type of saving on the 
yn and contraction on the other hand, makes 
vhile the ‘‘non-hoarding” type of saving 

not suitable for financing through bank 

Robinson analysis inadequate. The fact that the 

| deposits and cash is not the only form (nor 

) of saving, overthrows the Keynes-Robinson 

f thrift is of itself inimical to the formation of 
nployment, The Keynes analysis has relevance 
hoarding (using this term to include all 
ting money) exceeds the disgorging of old 
times of prosperity, though the saving 
from the offer of funds in the capital market is 

If the net effects of saving are the reverse of those 
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By ARTHUR RADFORD. (London: Routledge 
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The book considers five principal aspects of pattern-making. The analysis 
begins with a static picture of the economic system: the property structure, 
che distribution of money values, and the quantum of. “economic well- 
being.” The second presents the more general aspects of economic flux: 
the technical characteristics, and the time and space dimensions, of resources 
ase explored to reveal the physical possibilities and limitations within which 
man operates; the continuing activity of man in applying the “principle of 
ubstitution” to the construction of more satisfying patterns is illustrated 
by the “flow” of “‘values-in-use” and “exchange values.” The study of the 
internal administration of resources by individuals or business units fol- 
lows a physical-financial-psychical pattern: the analysis of the physical 
limitations presents the concept of diminishing returns, the process of sub- 


€ in- 


erest 

pro- titution, and the nature of indifference curves and elasticities of substitu- 
a the ion; the financial aspect is concerned with three laws of returns—the law 
talons of variable ratios between total revenue and total production, the law of 


varying costs, and the law of varying sales return. The study of price and 


ving 

bank income emphasizes the conditions of general equilibrium of the pricing 
t the ystem rather than particular equilibrium; it recognizes that the price struc- 
(nor ture rather than the general level of prices must command the attention of 


those interested in problems of economic equilibrium; and it notes that the 
growth of a money and credit economy makes instability inevitable. The 
volume closes with a brief survey of the functions of the state. 

The volume is a suggestive, not a definitive, work. Though no author 
should be criticized for limiting the scope of his endeavor, it may be noted 
that this book is essentially an introduction to the problems it considers. 
The technical administration of physical resources, the financial aspects of 
business units, the price relationships of the market, the income flows to 
members of the community, the significance of the transition to a money 
conomy, and the rdle of the state—each is sketched only in broadest out- 
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DY 
r ine. The business cycle, monopolies and conditions of imperfect competi- 
tion, and other perplexing aspects of the present economy are beyond the 
edge xen of the work. However, in examining afresh the assumptions and pre- 
ccupations of economists and developing the concept of pattern-making, 
slems new significance is attached to currently accepted doctrines and new unity 
e ad- given to the value theory segment of economics. The criticisms of tradi- 
n of uonally accepted theory—its statement of the principle of diminishing 
ics as returns, its failure to recognize that the joint production of two or more 
terms products is the typical case to which its price analysis should be directed, 
the ts subordination of the consideration of the conditions of general equi- 
} the ubrium to the highly artificial consideration of the conditions of particular 
on— quilibrium, and its failure to state explicitly that costs of production of 
prin: int products can be calculated only on the assumption that selling prices 


ute known—add clarity and precision where such qualities are sorely needed. 
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193 
The author’s recognition of the limitations on the applicability of hj - 
methods and conclusions enhances the value of his work, especially as ar imp 
introduction of econo! srinciples to over-credulous beginners in theory: 7 
and the ingeniously devise sel diagrams afford visual assistance in under. tof 
standing difficult points of the discussion. mn 
IRSTON R. Barnes cont 
Yale Unit ersity nis 
Dialektische oder Rationale Methoden in der Nationalékonomie? Ein, re 
Erwiderung an J]. M. Keynes. By HANs Bouza. (Munich: Duncker 
und Humblot. 1936. Pp. 83. RM.2.80.) ® 
By “‘dialectic’’ the author means the method of expressing one’s thoughts le 
in ordinary discourse, by “positive-rational’’ the method of casting them with 
into mathematical form (especially graphs, it seems). His thesis is that T 
only the positive-rational method is capable of giving insight into economic beir 
processes clear enough to enable man to exercise intelligent control over argt 
economic forces, in particular to stabilize the business cycle. os 
The author refers—very conspicuously in the subtitle, and again in the orig 
introduction, though nowhere else—to Mr. J. M. Keynes's latest book, The 
The General Theory of Employment, Interest, and Money, as an example law 
of “the hopelessness to which the dialectic method is doomed in attempting 
to penetrate into economic interrelationships which in the work of so by ¢ 
prominent an economist as Mr. Keynes . . . must be regarded as especially . 
tragic” (p. 4). This statement may well astonish students of Mr. Keynes HM F a 
who in this latest work as well as in earlier ones has used mathematical the 
formulations whenever he found them applicable. bec: 
Mr. Bolza grants that not all so-called economics can be treated mathe- squi 
matically. Its human aspects he relegates into the field of sociology, reserving mat 
for economics only the concern with strictly measurable economic magni- that 
tudes ultimately reducible to terms of money. His mathematical methods BM thr. 
now consist in this: Having rid his subject of all actual complexities and unk 
interdependencies of economic factors (by relegating them into sociology), F 
he reduces economics to the study of reciprocal deliveries of goods between Ker 
two parties paying each other in goods and money and keeping track at fort 
every moment of who owes whom how much. (In due course the two HM mo: 
initially non-distinguished parties, A and B, become identified with “in tion 
dustry” on the one side, and “the state” on the other.) This simple eco- f | 
nomic scheme is next represented in various forms of graphs showing the all, 
growing aggregates of goods delivered and received by the two parties 5 HM har 
functions of the time. At first Cartesian codrdinates are used; afterwards exp 
cylindrical codrdinates, the radius of the cylinder being made proportional lie 


to the volume of the media of exchange. Under this second scheme the 
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-urves appear as helix lines winding around the cylinder, very attractive and 
important to look at. 

Now prior to, and of course totally independent of, any graphs he chose 
») make, Mr. Bolza entertained the opinion that all-round prosperity can 
versist only if the total quantity of the media of exchange is made to grow 
continually according to an exponential (compound interest) law. After 
nis economic scheme has been cast into the form of graphs this opinion can, 

of course, be stated in geometrical form: The divergence of the two aggre- 
nate curves of goods delivered and received means prosperity, since industry 
s earning money. Their convergence means bad times, since industry is 
losing money; for the “‘cylinder’” to expand like a trumpet widening in the 
jirection of growing ¢ (time) means good times, and a trumpet pointing 
with its thinner end into the future spells depression. 

These “‘results’”” now Dr. Bolza—most strangely—seems to regard as 
being revealed by, deduced from his graphs—as though it were a compelling 
argument in itself, that for a trumpet to widen out was a good and prosper- 
ous thing to do. Truly, of course, these “‘results’”’ are nothing but the author’s 
originally held views first read into and afterwards again out of the graphs. 
The whole procedure is as though Newton had demonstrated the truth of his 
law of gravitation and the superior power of the mathematical method 

+ M, 
) showing the force 


by drawing a graph of his formula (F = - 


Fas a function of the distance r, and had next derived out of this graph 
the conclusion that his law has been proved true by a mathematical method, 
because his curve F (r) showed approach to the r-axis inversely as the 
square of the distance. What truly did demonstrate the power of the 
mathematical method and the correctness of the law of gravitation was 
that Newton was able to deduce mathematically from this law (and the 
three general laws of motion) practically all the known and several then 
unknown motions of bodies in the heavens and on earth. 

Few economists with any knowledge of mathematics, least of all, Mr. 
Keynes, deny that at times there are advantages in using mathematical 
forms of expression and they freely do use them. Symbols may be shorter, 
more concise, more easily manipulated than corresponding verbal proposi- 
tions; graphs may produce more vivid and more integrated impressions 
of functional relationships than verbal descriptions or tables. But, first of 
ll, such mere substitution of mathematical for verbal expressions can 
hardly be called a mathematical method of investigation unless out of such 
«xpressions new results can be mathematically deduced which, though im- 
plied by the original assumptions, might have been too remotely related to 
them to be inferred by the “‘dialectic” method. Secondly, where not handled 
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judiciously, the “y e-rational” method instead of being a source ¢ disc 
enlightenment, turi y into “dust in the eyes,” particularly by giving iS 4 
ponderously-import to propositions whose commonplacenes it 
would be at once re\ | if they were translated into the ‘‘dialectic” form, nin 
If the author had luced his subject for what it is—a graphical by t 
representation of h ilar economic views—there need be no quar fm 
with it, though m: ht question his economic views. But when hy a 
comes forth with th m of having demonstrated the sole validity of the had 
rational method and thereby having refuted theories presented in th P 
dialectic method, one cannot but reject his assertion as quite groundless, oy | 
at any rate as a gross 1g 9eration ture 
JOHN V. SPIELMANs 
Washington, 
Etudes d’Economie P Appliquée (Théorie de la Production de |, whi 
Richesse Socia By LEON WALRAS. 2nd ed. by GASTON Lepuc in { 
(Paris: Pichon et Durand-Auzias. 1936. Pp. 495.) ext 
Etudes d’Economie § [héovie de la Répartition de la Richesse So. ind 
ciale). By LEON \ as. 2nd ed. by GASTON LEDUC. (Paris: Pichon whi 
et Durand-Auzias. 1936. Pp. viii, 488.) t 
The celebration in f the centenary of Léon Walras’ birth gave a ; 
fillip to the interest ; writings. Fortunately for those interested, his om 
three major books ar¢ print in definitive editions. The fourth and - 
definitive edition (1 f the Eléments d’Economie Politique Pure was ” 
reprinted in 1926. The Etudes d’ Economie Sociale and the Etudes d’Econo- 
mie Politique Appi which had not been republished since they first = 
appeared in 1896 and 1898, now have been revised in final form by - 
Gaston Leduc from tl cripts left by Walras. = 
The keenest recent interest has lain in the division of Walras’ studies - 
which he worked out in the E/éments and called pure economics. But it 4 
ought not to be forgott t, although Walras made his most memorable “ 
contributions in pure he thought intently and wrote voluminous- 
ly in two complementa ents of economics which he labored to sepz- 
rate from each other and to distinguish plainly from pure economics. The , 
Etudes treat of pure mics but incidentally and are occupied mainly F 
with the two less noticed parts of his economic studies which he developed : 
separately. In the | Sociale Walras explores the connection of 
justice to the problem of personal distribution, and in the Economie Pol: 2 
tique Appliquée he ies pure economics to the problem of production 
Thus, only in the limit that the Etudes deal sparingly with the pure 
economics for which Walras is best known today do they contain his lesser ; 
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sclose a reforming trait in Walras’ character which, while well marked, 
is apt to be forgotten when Walras is remembered above all as the author 
f the mathematically phrased theories in the Eléments. From the begin- 
‘ag of his career to the end, Walras’ bent as a reformer was indicated 


by a outpour of articles and lectures whose course of argument customarily 
.rminated in exact suggestions for the improvement of the economic 
order. The Etudes are, in the main, selections from these writings which 


had been published between 1861 and 1898. 

Perhaps the least known and the least discussed of Walras’ volumes is 
the Etudes d’Economie Sociale, in which are grouped the articles and lec- 
tures treating the bases for reforms devised to increase social justice. The 
writings, composed though they were at different times and for various 
gcasions, bear a unifying thesis. After a reconciliation of the objects of 
socialism and liberalism, Walras elaborates a general theory of society in 
which the topic of justice in personal distribution becomes mainly a problem 
in the nature of property and taxation. His conclusions, though not the 
extent of the ground he worked over to reach them, are well known: the 
individual should be allowed the inequality chargeable to his own abilities, 
while the state should take care that everyone is given an even start at the 

set. The plan to gain the “‘égalité des conditions; inégalité des positions” 
s the point where the discussion fastens upon the questions of property 
and taxation; for the plan submits that the desired end will be won if the 
state purchases all landed property and confines its expenditures to the 
income from land rents. 

The Etudes d’Economie Politique Appliquée has received a more sub- 
stantial notice, since in it Walras appears as an inventive monetary reformer 
vhose details of analysis foreshadowed particular directions that monetary 

y later pursued. He explains the notion of compulsory savings quite 

ally but rather incidentally, and he enlists algebraic equations of both 

he Fisherian and the cash-balances type in examining the value of money. 

ing through the separate articles on money is his scheme for a stable 

nice ead based upon the free coinage of gold and a regulated supple- 

cntary coinage of silver, isolated, so to speak, by the abolition of all 

uncovered bank notes and by the prohibition of payments by check, and 

ireed from foreign interferences by international accords. In more than 

nalf the volume Walras writes on money, credit and banking, which evi- 

‘catly was his first interest in applied economics, and in the remaining part 

e considers the nationalization of the railroads, free trade, agriculture, 
wages, and speculation. 

An understandable apathy toward reform proposals of the last century, 
4 well as the highly important shape Walras gave to theory in his pure 

‘nomics, tells the cause in good part for the sensible eclipse of these col- 
«ted writings by his less topical and more abstract E/éments. But, aside 
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By MAFFEO PANTALEONI. 
L.25.) 

; Economics, now appearing as the third in 4 

ing Pantaleoni’s collected essays, arranged in 

blished by Pantaleoni himself, cover virtually 

er of one of the most remarkable personalities 

the last generation. They range from the early 

historic law’’ (1882) through the memorandum 

on and the condition for its improvement” pre- 

Brussels Conference of 1920, to the address on 

ng institutions,” in the public discussion of which 
uur before his death in 1924. 
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,|| future historians of the literature on the problem of bank-liquidity (pp. 
vid ff., 345 ff.). The same problem is discussed likewise in the later essay 
oa institutions of credit similar to the Societa Generale (pp. 471 ff.), and 
jeserves the consideration also of historians of the literature on the prob- 
iems involved in the “‘salvaging” of banks and similar institutions (pp. 
333 ff.). 

It w sald be idle to pretend that none of the propositions advanced in 
sis collection of essays can be regarded as antiquated. A brief discussion 
the effect of money upon production, for example (p. 360), which was 
hardly advanced even for its own day, is an example of the contrary. Yet it 
~mains true that Maffeo Pantaleoni was an economist whose range of in- 
ret and competence was nothing short of amazing, and who seems to 
have been incapable of writing with dullness on any subject to which he 
st his hand. 

ARTHUR W. MARGET 

University of Minnesota 


NEW BOOKS 


ERMAN, J. Ekonomisk kausalitet. (Lund: Gleerup. 1936. Pp. 155. 5 kr.) 
This monograph is a methodological study in dynamic economics. It is said 
to be the function of economics to describe economic life as fully and cor- 
rectly as possible. The test of success is the correspondence between prognosis 
nd reality, the accuracy of prediction of events. A timeless, equilibrium eco- 
nomics provides no basis for prediction, since it lacks any cause-and-effect re- 
tionship, which is thinkable in time only. The static analysis, resting upon 
sumptions which are different from, and bear no necessary relation to, 


lationships. It is mecessary to fetch all the elements used in the theoretical 
models “exclusively’’ from observations along the time scale. And these ob- 
servations must flow from minutely detailed investigations, embracing all rele- 
vant details in a number of characteristic cases. 

One does not need to go far with Dr. Akerman to realize that his method 
is not without limitations. There are the labor of the interpretation of the 
stream of economic experiences along the “‘time scale,” the difficulties of dis- 
entangling its interwoven threads, lest the story become nothing more than a 
mere chronicle of unrelated events; and the problem of extracting from the 
inductive evidence of the “cases” studied any laws of universal application, 
in view of the changing character of the stream of experiences. 

The author is concerned primarily, not with the problem of outlining the 
procedure of statistical inquiries or case studies, but with the moments of the 
theoretical structure, “moments” having here the significance of factors whose 
potency determines the answer to the problem. In fact the monograph might 
not inappropriately be named A Tale of Moments in Economic Theory. 

JENS P. JENSEN 


“AnVER, T, N. and CARMICHAEL, M. Elementary economics. New ed. (Boston: 
Ginn. 1937. Pp. 591. $1.80.) 


ality, may be mathematically and logically invulnerable, and at the same time 
worthless as contributions to the understanding of the social and economic re- 
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CuEssA, F. Caratteri dell’ organizzazione capitalistica, (Firenze: Poligrafica Up). 
versitaria. 1936. Pp ) 

Widespread criticism of capitalism since the war recalls the era after 1937 
the era of Sismond | Marx. The inadequacy of Marx now calls for a aie 
inquiry. The really central features of capitalism—entrepreneur, profits, credit 
—cannot be explained away. International political equilibrium rests subordi. 
nate to the maintena of an economic equilibrium, however constituted. 

R. F. F. 
DeIBLER, F. S. Principles of economics. 2nd ed. (New York: McGraw-Hill 
1936. Pp. xvii, 611. $3 ) 

The first edition this work, published in 1929, was a very satisfactory 

textbook for the beginning course; and users of this edition will find it even 


more so. As in the first edition, the emphasis is upon “principles” ; there are 


no chapters upon applications or “problems.” The original work was dis. 


cussed in some detail by th present reviewer (American Economic Reviex 
June, 1930, pp. 2 ) 

Since the changes made in the second edition are not Sweeping, it seems 
unnecessary to present any full description of its contents. No such funda- 
mental revision was, of course, called for in a book on elementary principles 
as would have been true of a text that included a discussion of “problems.” 
Nonetheless, some users of the book will wish that more changes in content 
had been made. Th ight, for example, have been a revision of the value 
chapters that would have taken more specific account of monopolistic com- 
petition and other recent developments. But others may well feel that in a 
text for an elementary course, no sufficiently adequate discussion of such de- 
velopments could h been interpolated and that Professor Deibler, there- 
fore, was wise in not attempting it at all. 

Differences of opinion among critics on such questions, however, will not 
affect the conclusion reached in reviewing the first edition: the book is de 
cidedly not just another text. It is a careful, systematic and well-rounded 
statement of basic principles that emphasizes the use of scientific method in 
economic analysis listinguished from emotional bias and the habit of 
superficial generalizat 

The revision thus leaves the book with its many former excellent features, 
brings up to date the descriptive treatment of banking and other topics, and 
achieves a marked improvement in the clarification of numerous passages that, 
although well written before, are now lucid in the extreme. The ardent New 
Dealer might wish that more current illustrations were introduced to make the 
treatment arresting as well as lucid, but Professor Deibler doubtless felt that to 
employ many illustrations which might be no longer contemporary when the 
book was in the students’ hands involved too great an element of risk. He was, 
I believe, correct. But that his treatment has considered the “‘institutional 
changes . . . effected or attempted under the New Deal” (p. v) and that he is at 
least not narrowly intolerant of them is evidenced by the continuance of a 


passage in connect! 


organization of production that appeared in the 
earlier edition: 


"“, .. Price serves a index, but at times it may deceive the managers 
of industry. The uncon forces that work through the market to distribute 
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extent to a conscious policy based upon an intelligent analysis of the facts sur- 
sounding the conditions of production. An extension of scientific method to the 
roblems of management, both public and private, will increase conscious con- 
trol... increase the volume of wealth produced . . . also result in . . . better- 
adapted utilization of the natural resources of the country.” 
RALPH C. EPSTEIN 


FAIRCHILD, F. R., FuRNISS, E. S. and Buck, N. S. Economics. (New York: Mac- 


millan. 1937. Pp. xviii, 696. $3.) 


GapoLin, C. A. J. Produktions-omvagsbegre ppet i kapitalanalysen. (Helsingfors: 


Holger Schilts Férlag. 1936. Pp. 235.) 


In this doctoral dissertation on The Conception of the Roundabout Method 
of Production in the Analysis of Capital, the author is mainly concerned with 
proving that ‘the modern attack on the Austrian theories is useless” (7.e., “‘is 
shooting over the mark”). He analyzes the characteristic works of Jevons, 
Boéhm-Bawerk, D. H. Robinson, Cassel, Wicksell, F. Burchardt, F. H. Knight, 
F. A. Hayek, etc., to prove that especially Burchardt, Cassel, and Knight have 
misunderstood and misinterpreted B6hm-Bawerk. He contends that the main 
thesis of this famous Austrian, as improved and modernized by Wicksell, is 
still true, even though Béhm-Bawerk was not always consistent in the use of 
words and illustrations. ““The existing opposition against ‘time-productivity’ is 
due mainly to a misinterpretation, for which B6hm-Bawerk himself is at least 
partly responsible on account of his inadequate illustration of his own con- 
tentions. .. . The element of time in production is equivalent to the round- 
about method. In the analysis, the author endeavors to prove that the round- 
about methods of production (produktionsomvagarna) are far from super- 
fluous, as contended by Knight; on the contrary, they represent a necessary 
fundamental conception in any analysis of capital.” 

Many minor but interesting points and ideas are presented by Gadolin in 
this work. He contends that the economists ought to say earth-wages instead 
of economic rent. On page 144 he states that “the use of capital as a factor 
of production is on the whole nothing but a combination of the element of 
time (tdsspridning) and the original forces of production within one and 
the same product, and this product has been very incorrectly called a factor.” 
Furthermore, ‘the use of capital (Aapitaldis positionen) ought to be, the sooner 
the better, eliminated from our textbooks as a factor of production. As such 
factors we ought to consider labor-power, land-power, and the element of time; 
Marshall was no doubt thinking of this last factor when he used the term 
organization.” 

Unfortunately the book is written in involved and abstract Swedish. 

LypeR L. UNsTAD 


GEMMILL, P. F. and BLopGETT, R. H. Economics: principles and problems. Vols. 
I and Il. (New York: Harper. 1937. Pp. x, 704; viii, 652. $2.50, each vol.) 

HaGEN, H. Der Einfluss der Maschine auf die Arbeitslosigkeit. (Stuttgart: 
Boorberg. 1935. Pp. 304.) 


This book, not written by a professional economist but by a civil servant of 
the present German régime, has two major ideas, First, the author argues that 
rationalization of industry has proceeded for Western European society, espe- 
cially Germany, about as far as it can be expected to go. Second, he argues 
that the introduction of machines results in technological unemployment, which 
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two (apparently contradictory) situations ar 
viewing Western Europe and North America as the 
i the rest of the world as producing the ray 
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logical efficiency the industrial areas can produc 
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It is not mecessary to analyze or appraise the economic views of Professor 
Mitchell here. It is sufficient to say that as one reads the essays, and notes the 
broad scholarship, the clear and happy exposition, the genial humor, the kindly, 
venerous reasonableness of attitude, he finds it easy to understand the com- 
manding position of Professor Mitchell in American economics, and particu- 
larly his ability to keep abreast of new developments in many different fields 


of our science. 
JOHN Ise 


cCHTER-ALTSCHAFFER, H. Volkswirtschaftliche Theorie der éffentlichen In- 
restitionen: eine Untersuchung iiber die theoretische Stellung der éffentlichen 
Investitionen in der Dynamik der modernen Verkehrswirtschaft. (Munich: 
Duncker und Humblot. 1936. Pp. iv, 155. RM. 5.80.) 

Basing his work mainly upon the well known “savings and investment’’ 
theory of economic equilibrium elaborated in Keynes's Treatise on Money, Dr. 
Richter-Altschaffer presents the case for the use of public investment as a 
stabilizing device of economic activity. 

The author is concerned with a theoretical justification of the rdle which, 
he believes, public investment is called upon to play in the maintenance of 
economic equilibrium, rather than with an analysis of administrative and finan- 
cial techniques. With Keynes, the author argues that, in what he calls the 
‘static sphere” of economic life, equilibrium will prevail if the savings ac- 
cumulated by the community are equal to its investments; if the volume of 
investment (influenced by changes in technology, in economic institutions, in 
business psychology, etc., phenomena which belong, in his terminology, to the 
dynamic sector” of economic life) grows to exceed savings, there will be 
prosperity ; if savings exceed investment, depression will make its appearance. 
Since savings cannot be reduced without very painful economic readjustments 
and since we cannot and should not rely solely upon the slow and uncertain 
automatic workings of the economic system for a restoration of economic equi- 
librium, an important preventive and cure of depressions lies, Dr. Richter-Alt- 
schiffer believes, in the control of investment through an appropriate policy of 
public works. 

WILLIAM G. WELK 


Ropke, W. Die Lehre von der Wirtschaft. AVienna: Springer. 1937. Pp. vi, 195. 
RM. 5.70.) 

VaLK, W. L. Production, pricing and unemployment in the static state. Nether- 
lands Econ. Inst., no. 21. (Haarlem: Erven F. Bohn. 1937. Pp. xii, 138. Fl. 3.) 


Economic History and Geography 


Wholesale Prices in Philadelphia, 1784-1861. By ANNE BEZANSON, Ros- 
ERT D. GRAY and MiriAM Hussey. (Philadelphia: Univ. of Pennsyl- 
vania Press. 1936. Pp. xxiii, 443. $4.00.) 

This is the second volume of three dealing with the history of prices in 
Philadelphia. Volume I covers the period 1720-75 and has been reviewed 
in this Review (March, 1936, p. 145). Volume III will present the basic 
material used in the first two volumes. In the whole period from 1720 to 
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1861 there is only one serious gap—the eight years of the Revolutionary, 
War. The three vol , incorporating the results of prodigious efforts 
will be a fine monument to those who planned the work and to those wh 
have executed it. 

The plan to quote contemporaries on the subject of the causes of price 
changes is excellent. We learn about wars, yellow fever, banking conditions 
and so on; but this method gives us nothing about the effect of monetary, 
changes on commodity prices. The main value of the book lies in the 
statistical data embodying price changes. The authors have been able to use 
140 commodities for the period 1784-1861, and 20 identical commodities 
for the longer period 1720-1861. The commodities have been grouped for 
convenience, for insta farm products and their derivatives, imported 
goods, wines, fish, and furs 

The chief source of prices has been Philadelphia “prices current.” These 
generalized prices have been supplemented by (a) the prices arising from 
actual transactions as recorded in the account books of Philadelphia mer. 
chants and (b) prices from elsewhere (apparently including New York). 
We may not like to see generalized and actual prices averaged together and 
we may not like to see the regional unity violated, but for final judgments 
on materials we must wait for the publication of the third volume. 

In the stretch of 78 years covered by this volume, the authors have 
isolated 17 cycles. Two are long, covering over 9 years each; two are short, 
only 20 and 25 months; and the 13 others from 40 to 46 months. The 
high point in the whole period is 1815 and the low point 1843. 

All in all, this work is genuine business history, which has no precedent in 
the American field. To be sure, it is practically only Philadelphia that is 
dealt with; but we are provided with a great array of facts for changes in 
local business conditions—prices, statements as to prosperity or depression, 
panics, and general ct 

The plan of the work is based on the belief that the only adequate ex- 
planation is complete description. No nice theory is expounded as to a 
single cause of business fluctuations or as to periodicity of cyclical move- 
ments. Rather do we find a breakdown of cycles into various lengths as they 
occur, of commodity ps into bewildering variations, and of causes as 
they actually operate from time to time. The historian will revel in these 
materials; the theorist should find them useful; and the statistician should 
feel satisfied that a fine technical job has been performed. 

Although this work i ly a regional study, it is a high model for other 
investigations to fol And we may hope for those others in due time. I! 
is the regional variations that hold out high promise for the future. Already 
this work indicates regional differences, for example, that Boston saw 4 
peak in commodity pr in 1857, after Philadelphia had experienced its 


corresponding peak in 1855. But, when we have all the wealth of facts for 
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tionary J], or many, regions, shall we then be able to generalize successfully? Or, 
efforts ure we giving up the lure of simplicity? At least, from a wealth of material 
SE who we shall know intimately what occurred in business. 
N. S. B. Gras 

f price Harvard University 
ditions NEW BOOKS 
onetary pirniz, A. An economic history of the British Isles. (New York: Crofts. 1936. 
Mr. Birnie, a lecturer in economic history in the University of Edinburgh, 
\oditi has confined his long story to one comparatively short volume. It may be true 

_ that ‘‘no previous attempt has been made to do this in a single volume” (p. 
Ded for v) ; but in doing so the author gives the impression of skimping rather than 
ported of compressing his material. He moves through the centuries from the earliest 

times to the eleventh century in 20-odd pages, and from the eleventh to the 

These sixteenth century in scarcely more than 100. This is hitting the high places, 
g from surely, what the writer chooses to call “the broad movements’; but the book 
) does so without creating any sense of time, without feeling the levelling edge 
ie met: of different customs, different nations, even different tongues. It would be a 


> to use 


York). better book if the number of countries had been limited to one, perhaps Eng- 
ler and land, instead of the four countries of the British Isles. 

yments One or two examples will suffice to show the thinness that might have been 
avoided if the book had not been so rigorously condensed. In his treatment 
of the craft gilds the author states that ‘in the way of mechanical invention, 
the Middle Ages had little spectacular to show” (p. 107). Such a writer 
’ short, as Lewis Mumford (Technics and Civilization, pp. 438-439) would not over- 


s have 


s. The look such discoveries as the compass, gunpowder, printing, and even the sailing 
ship (p. 164). In a page or two the author trips lightly over the trade re- 
dent in strictions placed upon the colonists, which were held to have contributed 
that is only “a minor element to the discontent of the colonists,” and which did little 
more than “‘direct trade into channels through which it would have flowed 
a a naturally.” The course of events proves this assertion, since the achievement of 
ession, liberty “produced no material change in the American economy for another 
thirty or forty years” (p. 182; italics are mine). 
ate ex- However, the book has definite merit. It is interestingly written in an easy, 
fluent style by one who has the rare gift of putting life into the dry bones 
of the narrative of a past age. The author employs the descriptive method of 
treatment, and so falls somewhat out of step with modern historians who 
as they emphasize an analysis of the underlying forces of economic development. 
1S€S as The book is well annotated with references and suggestions for further 
these reading. The bibliography contains a brilliant array of prima donnas, each 
should supreme in a limited field. And to one who agrees with Voltaire that in the 
writing of history the details are mere impedimenta and “il faut voir les choses 
en grand,” this volume is a regular Baedeker on Britain’s economic history. 
J. S. RoBINsoN 
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lorady Boom, H. I. The economic activities of the Jews of Amsterdam in the seven- 
, teenth and eighteenth centuries. (Williamsport, Pa.: Bayard Press. 1937. 

Pp. xviii, 332. $4.) 
Dr. Bloom has described the Jews going to, and living and working in, 
cts for Amsterdam from 1579 to 1796. This is the period during which Jews had many 


saw a 
ced its 
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privileges but not plete freedom in the Dutch metropolis. Two streams of 
immigrants made their way to the New Jerusalem, the first from Portugal 
and Spain, the second from Germany and Poland. 

The author pulls one more hair out of the tail of the leonine historian of 
capitalism—Sombart. Thus, he follows the trail of Heynen working on Venice 


and Strieder on Augsburg. All have found Sombart’s ideas incorrect in som, 


essential respects. The economist working in history is stimulating but jr 
danger. In this instance, Sombart’s idea that the Jews laid the foundation of 
Amsterdam's greatness proves to be false: actually, the Jews went to a city 


that had already begun to grow, one located in a state where religious and com. 
nercial privileges were open to them. Once in Amsterdam, however, the Jews 
made real, though minor, contributions to both the economic and culturai life 


of the community D1 — shows from tax lists that the Jews were far 
behind the Dutch in wealth, although they stood high, and that they were 
not very important stockhol he in the great trading companies. 

The author tells us that the account books of the Jews are commonly lacking 


and that it is hard in many instances to identify men in the records as Jews 
The book is valuable, however, for the facts it provides, facts taken from 
monographs, articles, and o1 — records. Although the English is not always 
in good form, the tone is judicious, A useful bibliography is included. 


N. S. B. Gras 


CHALKLEY, H. O. Report on economic and commercial conditions in the United 
States of America, December, 1936. (London: H. M. Stationery Office. Nex 
York: British Lib. of Inforn vation. 1937. Pp. 205. 95c.) 

CorBETT, P. E. The settlement of Canadian-American dis putes: a critical stud) 
methods and resui (New Poneto Yale Univ. Press. 1937. Pp. viii, 134 
$2.50.) 

FAULKNER, H. U. American political and social history. (New York: Crofts 
1937. Pp. xxi, 772. $3.75.) 

FRANCK, L. R. L’éxperience Roosevelt et le milieu social américain. (Patis: 
Alcan. 1937. Pp. 386. 30 fr.) 

FRANK, T., editor. A? nomic survey of ancient Rome. Vol, III. Roman 


Britain, by R. G. COLLINGWOOD. ey Spain, by J. J. VAN Nostrand 
Roman Sicily, by V. M. ScRAMUzzA. La Gaule Romaine, by A. GRENIER 
(Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Picts. 1937. Pp. 664. $4.) 


Hittyer, W. H. James Talcott, merchant, and his times. (New York: Scribner's 
1937. Pp. 197. $3.) 

KINNEY, J. P. A continent lost—a civilization won: Indian land tenure in 
America. (Baltimore: Johns ‘Hopkins Press. 1937. Pp. xv, 349. $4.) 


This work presents a chronological discussion of Indian land tenure from 


the earliest settlements to the present time. After a discussion of the develop- 
ment of the early policy of segregation from the whites, the bulk of the study 
is devoted to a detailed treatment of the evolution and consequences of the 
allotment policy of granting separate tracts to individual Indians. In promoting 
this policy, the pressure of interests desiring the opening of Indian lands to 
exploitation and the eagerness of many Indians for immediate income 's 
recognized ; but the influence of the desire to reduce the rising cost of Indian 
administration and to promote the welfare of the Indian is emphasized. 


Among the causes cited for the failure to achieve economic independence fo: 
the Indians by this method were: the desire to end the large appropriations 
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in support of the Indians; the lack of ae and credit to develop allotments 
or to finance vocational education ; the difficulty of securing Indian codperation ; 
and failure to apply principles of conservation and iceltene study to Indian 
lands. 

In the preface the author states his belief that a full understanding of 
conditions will ‘materially soften” the harshness of the criticism of the 
administration of Indian affairs. He agrees that much of the criticism has been 
well founded, but states, ““Yet more of it resulted from the inherent difficulties 
involved in the task imposed upon public officials” (p. 330). The McCarl 
report of February 28, 1929, to the Senate is cited as on the whole “‘a refuta- 
tion of allegations that the funds of the Indians were being recklessly handled 
by the Indian Service’ (p. 299). The loss of the greater part of the Indian 
lands is ascribed to legislation over which the Indian Service had no control. 
It is stated that those lands sold under government supervision brought an 
average price of $18.50 per acre and agreed that in many cases in which the 
Indian Service could exercise no supervision over the sale much less than 
the real value has been secured. 

The book has the merit of presenting in detail the legislation upon Indian 
land tenure and the pertinent comments from the reports of administrators. 
Despite the title, relatively little space is given to showing “the civilization 
won. References to the income status of the Indians are followed by general 
remarks on the progress made in education and civic responsibility. One won- 
ders why the 1928 report of the Institute of Government Research and the 
1935 report of the Office of Indian Affairs to the National Resources Board 
were not used. 

JosePH A. BATCHELOR 


LMM, L. E., STARKEY, O. P. and HALL, N. F. Introductory economic geogra- 
phy. (New York: Harcourt Brace. 1937. Pp. viii, 492. $4.) 

HN, H. Western civilization in the Near East. Translated by E. W. DickeEs. 
(New York: Columbia Univ. Press, 1936. Pp. xi, 329. $3.50.) 


Economic and political imperialism are frequently defended on the grounds 
that they bring the blessings of western civilization to backward peoples. 
The experience of the Near East in the post-war period disputes this argu- 
ment, according to Dr. Kohn. The countries which have made the most rapid 
strides in industrialization, agricultural development, and education have been 
those which earliest shook off imperialist domination, such as Turkey and Iran. 
Vigorous nationalism under benevolent despots has brought rapid Europeani- 
zation. Imperialist rivalries, the system of capitulations, and western mercan- 
tilism have been retarding influences: witness Egypt. Iraq which secured its 
freedom has made relatively more progress than Syria still held under a 
mandate. (For some reason, the author does not discuss Palestine and Trans- 
jordania. ) 

The author sees the Europeanization of the Near East as a rebirth, a reversal 
of the westward movement of civilization which occurred in both pre-Christian 
times and the Middle Ages. He is at his best in describing the geographical, 
historical and cultural setting of the Levant, weakest in explaining the political- 
economic techniques of the transformation now taking place. Writing for a 
popular audience, he describes what has occurred without explaining just how 
the changes were executed. There are frequent references to fascist and soviet 
influences, but no clear picture of the extent of public ownership or the 
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methods of direct government intervention in industry and agriculture. Appz. 
ently chief reliance has been placed on indirect methods such as tarifi 
embargoes, banks and trade schools. The future blessings of industrializatio, 
and diversification are reiterated, while the costs of economic nationalism 


receive scant mention 
RoBERT B. PETTENGILL 


LARSON, H. M. Jay Cooke: private banker. (Cambridge: Harvard Univ. Pres 
1936. Pp. xvii, 512. $5.) 

A case could be made out for the statement that a man is worthy of 
record in history partly because he blazed new trails; partly because he made 
notable contributions to the development of the times in which he lived, 
Dr. Larson has isolated the characteristic contributions of Jay Cooke to the 
effect that his ‘part in the financing of the Civil War still stands as a re. 
markable financial achievement and a great patriotic service.” His work as, 
railroad financier, although unsuccessful in his hands, laid the foundation 
for the work of others who operated in more propitious times. Contrary to the 
judgment of the bankers of his times, Cooke introduced new ideas into private 
banking, such as active promotion of new issues, extensive advertising of 
securities, and, in the case of Civil War financing, popular loans designed 
to appeal both to the loyalty and to the investment judgment of potential 
buyers in the northern states. Moreover, he laid the foundation for much of 
the kind of private promotion of security sales that exists today; and his 
banking houses served as training schools for a number of men who were 
to carry on when his period of active banking had come to an end. 

This volume is much more than a biography of Cooke. Dr. Larson gives 
a rather complete account of financial conditions in the time in which Cooke 
worked. Since Cooke's life spanned the years from 1821 to 1905, there appear 
discussions of banking and public improvement in the years before 1860, 
financial methods of the government during the Mexican War, and, of course, 
a very detailed account of the financing of the Civil War in which Cooke 
played his leading réle. Then, the narrative includes ventures into the field 
of railway financing in which Cooke followed his customary promotion meth- 
ods, and finally a discussion of his activity in mining promotion, in which 
he recovered some of his fortune after disastrous failure in the railway field. 

Not only measures but men enter into the account. Thus we are given an 
insight into the character of Secretary Chase, and we are supplied with in- 
formation about the Clarks, Drexels, Morgans, Barneys, Browns, and others 
who were actively engaged in private banking. 

The author has not been carried away by the achievements of the man. 
She confines herself largely to factual conditions. She draws upon large 
quantities of data which she assembled for the first time in book form. The 
reader must make his own estimate of Cooke and his work from the narrative. 


But for this purpose the volume supplies ample resources. 
I. LIPPINCOTT 
LioyD, H. D. Wealth against commonwealth. (Washington: Nat. Home Lib. 
Found. 1937. Pp. 384. 25c.) 
Mclsaac, A. M., and others. Industry, trade and agriculture. Econ. and social 


institutions, vol. iv. (Boston: Little Brown. 1937. Pp. 492. $1.50.) 
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MAURETTE, F. Some social aspects of present and future economic development 


in Brazil. Stud. and rep. ser. B, no. 25. (Geneva: Internat. Labour Office. 1937. 
Pp. 99. 50c.) 


OwEN, L. A. The Russian peasant movement, 1906-1917. (London: P. S. King. 


1937. Pp. xix, 267. 12s. 6d.) 

This study of the Russian peasant movement contains a wealth of valuable 
material hitherto inaccessible to most students of the subject; but the reader's 
task is made difficult by an imperviousness to style which recalls the long series 
of jokes and less kindly allusions to the unreadability of Ph.D. theses. In this 
case it is a pity; for, with toil and travail to be sure, the reader can unearth 
from the volume a dramatic story of Russian land tenure in a critical time and 
new light on Lenin’s reaction to Marxist theory in this respect. Once more 
Lenin emerges as the skillful opportunist; and once more the almost unshake- 
able tenacity of the ideals of the petty bourgeoisie is made plain. 

Amy HEWES 


RuevE, H. Sod-house days: letters from a Kansas homesteader. Columbia Univ. 
stud. in the hist. of Am. agric. no. 4. (New York: Columbia Univ. Press. 1937. 
Pp. xii, 248, $2.75.) 

SHELDON, A. F. Land systems and land policies in Nebraska: a history of 
Nebraska land, public domain and private property, its titles, transfers, owner- 
ship, legislation, administration, prices, values, productions, uses, social changes, 
comparisons, from the aboriginal period to 1936, (Lincoln: Nebraska State 
Hist. Society. 1936. Pp. xvi, 383.) 

Sipos, A. 1936: année de la reprise économique en Hongrie. Tirage 4 part de la 
Nouvelle Revue de Hongrte, Avril, 1937. (Budapest: Athenaeum. 1937. 
Pp. 16. 1 pengd.) 

Stokes, R. L. Leon Blum, from poet to premier. (New York: Coward-McCann. 
1937. Pp. 276. $3.) 

Urey, F. Japan’s feet of clay. (New York: Norton. 1937. Pp. 393. $3.75.) 

Dr. Utley, a correspondent of The Manchester Guardian, has written an 
indictment of the Japanese economy in such scathing terms that her book has 
been banned from Japan as “the most anti-Japanese of all foreign material 
regarding the country.” It is the author’s thesis that the Japanese economy is at 
present much too weak to be able to carry on war with any first-class power. 
In support of this premise, she apn detailed analyses of Japan’s poverty 
of raw materials, the weakness of its industrial structure, agrarian distress, and 
the position of Japanese labor. Japan’s insufficiency of raw materials is already 
well known as a result of the studies of H. Foster Bain, the Ministry of Com- 
merce and Industry, and the Mitsubishi Economic Research Bureau; and the 
author is thus perhaps unfair in stressing Japan’s “bluff,” at least as regards 
this factor. 

The best sections of the book are those devoted to ‘‘small’” industry, labor, 
and the agricultural situation. Dr. Utley’s description of those enterprises which 
employ less than ten workers, and are thus outside of the jurisdiction of the 
Factory acts, but which employ more than half of the factory workers of Japan, 
comes in welcome contrast to the usual admiring discussions which stress the 
great industrial integration exemplified by the enormous Mitsui and Mitsubishi 

trusts. Nevertheless, here as throughout the entire volume, the author goes to 

extremes in minimizing the truly great industrial achievements of Japan 
during recent decades. 
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s, and thus neglects to consider at length the topic of ty 
ities of a continuance of the present expansionist fig, 
p budgetary deficits as a result of heavy military expendi. 
but brief mention is made of one of Japan's greates 
lack of skilled labor necessary for a further expansion of 
Unemployment statistics indicate that the expansion of 


production has already absorbed the available supply of skilled labor, unem. ¥ All 
ployment persisting only among unskilled workers. If the increased demanj ; 
arising from government spending is not able materially to raise output anj ad 
employment because the further expansion of production is restricted }y 
bottlenecks caused by a shortage of skilled labor, it may spend itself in raising _ 
prices; and a dangerous inflationary condition may result. : - 
In spite of its sensational title and propagandist bias, the book is informative . 
factually sound, and thoroughly documented. It is interesting and provocative 
although occasionally irritating in its one-sidedness. no 
E. G. CoLtapo 
VILJOEN, S. The f primitive peoples. (London: P. S. King. 1936, i 
Pp. 282. 12s. 6d.) wi 
“Primitiveness, from an economic point of view,” says Dr. Viljoen, “means go 
a low development of technique, and therefore a slight control over the forces m. 
of nature.”’ And ost of the things which we consider as most characteristic 
of our present-day civilization have been invented only during the last fifty fir 
years.” It follows from this that the limits of his subject are very wide, and in (\ 
his description of nomic culture”’ he includes peoples as separated in time te 
and place as the ancient Mycenaeans and the modern Maori. Nor is he restric. of 
tive of the topics which fall within the scope of economics. His book starts with ef 
a discussion of the effects of genes on racial character, and ends with an in 
explanation of the causes of human sacrifice. ay 
The author has consulted an extensive array of works, and the writers whom 0 
he cites at one time or another include most of the well-known authorities on T 
primitive society. Nevertheless, he has incorporated into his argument on some al 
subjects statements from sources which are of dubious accuracy. It is, for f 
instance, doubtful whether Charles Lamb’s essay on roast pig in China offers 
a sufficient basis of fact for such a generalization as ‘‘specific needs are aroused t! 
by accidental discoveries.’’ And it would certainly be interesting to have some f 
evidence in support of Dr. Viljoen’s own opinion that “women are the more t 
imitative and less original sex,’ and at a lesser disadvantage in primitive I 
society than elsewhere since “‘it is in the complicated relations of civilized ( 
society that men excel.”’ For in spite of this handicap women, we are told, ! 
“have been responsible for the origin of most of the industries which have 
increased the material welfare of mankind.” ” 
In the heterogeneous mass of material marshalled by the author it is not W 
always easy to recogn the economics which the title leads one to expect | 
Even when writing of such subjects as money and slavery he seems content to W 
be a rapporteur rat! han an interpreter. At the same time, however, he 
makes some comments on the economic aspects of life in primitive communi- 
ties which are of doubtful validity. It is difficult to find any exact meaning 10 


the statement, ‘The Incas had a developed economic system without money ot 
even competitive trad 


If ‘developed economic system” is interpreted loose!y 


= 
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enough, the same can be said of bees or beavers. And it is strange to read that 
“there is no ‘natural propensity to truck, barter and exchange’ as Adam Smith 
maintained,” because the attitude of different people to trade differs. No evi- 
dence is offered of the existence of an attitude which actually neglects or sup- 
presses trade. 

I. C. GREAVES 


Weuts, F. A. The British hosiery trade: its history and organization. (London: 


Allen and Unwin. 1935. Pp. 252. 10s. 6d.) 

This brief and scholarly treatise deals chiefly with the hosiery trade or 
industry, only a few individual firms being considered. Interest lies in produc- 
tion, marketing, and associations of masters and of workers. The author himself 
first developed an interest in current conditions in the industry but found it 
difficult to obtain information and only at that point turned to history. 

Until the fifteenth century, in England, there was apparently no knitted 
hosiery, until the sixteenth no machine-knitted hosiery, and until the nine- 
teenth century no hosiery made by power-machines. The invention of the first 
hand machine for knitting hosiery was made by a clergyman who, seeing no 
prospect of using his machine, took it to France where his efforts also failed. 
in the seventeenth century the industry took firm root in London and else- 
where. Until the nineteenth century efforts were made to keep machines from 
going abroad. The weakest part of the book is the treatment of the hosiery 
machines and the hosiery-machine industry. 

From first to last, the hosiery industry in England has been capitalistic. At 
first, it existed in the dependent phase of the wholesale handicraft system 
(Verlagsystem), then in the central workshop, and, beginning in the nine- 
teenth century, in the factory system. In the first type, the workers were badly 
oft—much like agricultural laborers. They had more of a feeling of independ- 
ence in living than of abstinence in reproduction. The work of making stock- 
ings was easily learned and many turned to the industry as an alternative to 
agriculture or coal mining. In general, the hosiery industry follows the pattern 
of the textile industry about which we already have so much information. 
The author has leaned heavily upon Henson, Felkin, parliamentary reports, 
and journals. The student of English economic history, interested in the period 
from Elizabeth to the present, cannot afford to ignore this work. 

Not the least of the merits of the book is that it emphasizes work rather 
than unions in dealing with the labor problem and that it comes down to the 
present when Germany and Japan compete and when even the colonies use 
their tariffs to shut out the British product. The English manufacturer holds 
his own with difficulty and that chiefly in the variety and specialty field. The 
optimum factory is medium sized. The industry uses mostly women and is 


rather better off than the average in England. 
N. S. B. Gras 


WHITAKER, A. Good newes from Virginia. (New York: Scholars’ Facsimiles 

and Reprints. 1937. Pp. 76. $1.50.) 
Ist ed., 1613. 

Wooparp, F. M. The town proprietors in Vermont: the New England town 
proprietorship in decline. Stud. in hist., econ. and public law no. 418. (New 
York: Columbia Univ. Press. 1936. Pp. 163. $2.50.) 

Miss Woodard’s study is essentially an examination of the changes wrought 
in the New England proprietary system in frontier regions by changing eco- 
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nomic and political conditions. This she does by tracing in detail the historic, 
of two representative town proprieties in Vermont and New Hampshire agaj 
the general background of the system as it operated in the older New England 
settlements. 

Early proprietors had been interested in the development and improvemen 
of their lands, in the fostering of religious and social institutions in th. 
communities which they founded and in which they lived. But as time passed 
conditions changed. The demand for new land increased as the older settle. 
ments filled up; at the same time capital, gradually accumulated here, wa; 
eager for investment, and land speculation was quick to start. Other factors 
were also at work. By the middle eighteenth century absentee proprietors were 
many, and their interest in their proprieties was limited to a quick profit— 
purely speculative. The whole system of granting proprieties in frontier dis. 
tricts, accompanied by share trading, hurried distribution of land to impatient 
absentee holders, neglect of communal activities, degenerated into a nea 
racket. 

The primary emphasis of the monograph falls on a study of the actu 
decline of the town proprietorship rather than on an analysis of the conditions 
productive of that decline. The latter problem, however, has not been neglected, 
It is quite easy to see, following Miss Woodard’s exposition, why the various 
factors that made for an easy land policy resulted in a modification of the town 
proprietorship as a method of community settlement. Not quite so clear are 
the implications of the change, and the relationship (if any) of the proprietors, 
absentee though many were, to the communities with whose fortunes they were 
speculating. And since this kind of land speculation was so rife it would be 
interesting to know more about how profitable it was, to what extent the 
speculating proprietors, original and non-original, may have accumulated 
capital for productive investment. But it is the author’s privilege to litmit the 
scope of her work 

VERA SHLAKMAN 


The economic literature of Latin America: a tenative bibliography. Vol. Ml. Com- 
piled by the staff of the Bureau of Econ, Research in Latin America, Harvard 
Univ. (Cambridge: Harvard Univ. Press. 1936. Pp. xviii, 348. $4.) 

This bibliography has a quality of interest not often associated with com. 
pilations of economic titles because its subject matter is varied and includes in 
addition to formal treatises many writings whose economic content is em- 
bedded in a matrix of history, travel, description, biography and other color. 
ful material. Its arrangement continues the satisfactory plan of the preceding 
volume, which dealt with the continental countries of South America. It covers 
all the Spanish speaking republics from Panama northward including the An. 
tilles. Puerto Rico, which though a dependency of the United States is his 
torically and culturally part of the Iberian-American area, is given a section, 
but European colonies are omitted. Titles are classified by countries and topics 


and each group is introduced by a critical note upon the literature of its field. 


An appendix on statistical sources and an index of authors conclude the 
book. Altogether 6,276 titles are given, or 32 more than in the South Amet- 
can volume. In some instances—e.g., Thomas Gage’s travels—only the first 


edition is cited though a modern edition has appeared. It is unfortunate that 
Eyler Simpson’s The Ejido, the latest and most scholarly study of Mexico, was 
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published too late to receive notice. But a “‘tentative bibliography” can not be 
definitive. The work is well done and extremely valuable. 


Victor S. CLARK 


An economic survey of the Colonial Empire (1935). (London: H. M. Stationery 
Office. 1937. Pp. vi, 593. £1, 5s.) 

A third edition, divided into two parts: (1) memoranda on the economic 
situation of each dependency, and (2) products of each. Data cover population, 
finance, trade, natural resources, industrial activities, transportation facilities 
and tariffs. 


“ascist era, year XV. (Rome: Fascist Confederation of Industrialists, Piazza 
Venezia, 11. 1937. Pp. 128.) 

The three years elapsed since issue of the first edition “have witnessed the 
realization in full of the Guild State—the Stato Corporativo—the great contri- 
bution made by Italy under the guidance of Mussolini toward the solution 
of the greatest social problems of our day.”” They have also shown that vast 
works for improving the economic equipment of the country were carried out 
“without increasing foreign indebtedness.” Finally, despite “‘an economic 
siege’ by 52 governments, Italy overcame “‘apparently insuperable difficulties’’ 
and added Ethiopia to her empire. These feats of organization are described. 

Minister Ciano is named once; every other mention is of Mussolini, from 
whom quotations are frequent and three of whose - ‘ern appear in the 
appendix. The book is succinctly written, well translated. ite 


japan: the thirty-sixth financial and economic annual, 1936, (Tokyo: Govt. 
Printing Office. 1937. Pp. vii, 288. 2 yen.) 

Statistical Baltic yearbook (1929-1935). (Washington: Polish Information Serv- 
ice. 1937. Pp. 108. 25c.) 

Statistisches Jahrbuch deutscher Gemeinden: amtliche Veréffentlichung des 
deutschen Gemeindetages. 32 Jahrg., Lief. 1. (Jena: Fischer. 1937. RM. 25.) 

Who's who in commerce and industry, 1936. (New York: Inst. for Res. in 

Biography. 1936. Pp. xx, 1190.) 


Agriculture, Mining, Forestry, and Fisheries 


Oil: Stabilization or Conservation. By MyRoN W. WATKINS. (New York: 
Harper. 1937. Pp. xi, 269. $3.50.) 

For the past several decades there has been an uneasy feeling on the 
part of conservationists that all was not well with our natural resource 
industries. Professor Watkins’ scholarly study of conservation experiments 
in oil with particular reference to oil under the NRA will contribute little to 
a dissipation of this feeling. Nor will his book, which commends itself 
equally to those interested in the public regulation of business, contribute 
more to the peace of mind of this group; for the study constitutes a severe 
indictment of the effort to subject the oil industry to government regulation 
on behalf of the public welfare. 
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The first four chapters include a consideration of the economic <¢o. 
I IC sig 


price 
nificance of oil, the technical characteristics and peculiarities of cru& fested 
petroleum, the organization and structure of the oil industry, and the mezp. integt 
ing and significance of conservation. Professor Watkins recognizes, x and te 
have other students before him, that efficient production of oil is a problem indep 
of engineering rather than a problem of business management and that ; relatin 
system of free enterprise applied to oil production not only results in waste HE Since 
but makes for continuing instability. These consequences find their ¢. ness 1 
planation in certain characteristics of crude petroleum as it occurs in nature HE imprc 
—its concealment, exhaustibility and fugacity. The uncertain location of promi 
underground oil deposits makes the search for oil a speculative venture Iti 
rather than a matter of economic calculation. Its exhaustibility and its fy. the N 
gacity, occasioned by its intimate association under pressure with gas and clency 
water, which serve as the energy resources to bring oil to the surface once energ 
an underground reservoir has been tapped, make for a race among compet: tion | 
ing property owners to capture as much of the oil as possible. the c 
Such a system of exploitation makes impossible a workmanlike control entot 
of either the energy resources or the rate of output. The result has been Tc 
waste and chronic over-production. A decade of mounting oil stocks and this : 
declining prices failed to stem the flood of oil which culminated in the East quot 
Texas field in 1931 w ith a daily output of over a million barrels and an gram 
ultimate potential production of many times this figure, but it did place in Mac 
operation a program of proration designed to raise and stabilize oil prices, cons 
a program sold to the public and the state regulatory bodies in the name desis 
of conservation. It likewise served to develop a code of fair marketing prac: pay 
tices approved by the Federal Trade Commission and directed toward the orde 
stabilization of the marketing branch of the industry. The petroleum code mad 
incorporated and amplified this program and placed the power of the bias 
federal government behind it. The bulk of the author’s study is devoted falle 
to an analysis and evaluation of this program. whi 
As a device for stabilizing output and protecting profits, the program is py 
not seriously wanting in the author's opinion. Although the production of ino 
“hot oil’’ was not entirely eliminated by the code, it was greatly reduced unit 
after the establishment of the Federal Tender Board and the enactment of intt 
the Connally law declaring illegal shipments in interstate commerce of oil cae 
produced in excess of state proration orders. Meanwhile stocks were like- ctto 
wise reduced and the price of East Texas crude was maintained throughout ctat 
the entire code period at a dollar a barrel as compared with as little as a pou 
nickel in 1931 and a posted price of a quarter immediately before the Lore 
code was inaugurated. The efforts at stabilization in the marketing branch incl 
of the industry were not so successful despite certain “ill-advised” and col- sa 
lusive purchasing agreements designed to take “distress” gasoline off the Test 


market. Nevertheless the price of gasoline improved and, despite periodic gro 
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orice wars and more or less continuous price cutting by recalcitrants, mani- 
fested on the whole a relatively comforting steadiness, particularly to the 
integrated company which produced directly much of its required crude 
and to whom dollar crude was largely a bookkeeping transaction. To the 
independent refiner, caught between dollar crude and a more erratic and 
relatively lower refinery market, the situation was more discomforting. 
B Since the passing of the code with the Schechter decision, continued busi- 
ness improvement and state-regulated proration have made for continued 
| improvement in the oil industry with 1936 second only to 1929 and 1937 
promising to be even better. 

It is as a conservation measure that Professor Watkins finds proration and 
the NRA wanting. Conservation he defines as the maximizing of the effi- 
ciency of production. It is a technical problem in the utilization of recovery 
energy. The contention that the engineering factors involved in conserva- 
tion have had “any bearing whatever before, during the life of, or since 
the code upon the determination of the degree of curtailment sought to be 
entorced must be dismissed as a mere pretense.” 

To the reviewer, who has held a somewhat similar position, it seems that 
this study may be appropriately criticized at two points. First, the above 
quoted statement regarding the sham of proration as a conservation pro- 
gram is an overstatement. Since the decision in the lower federal court in 
Macmillan et al. v. The Railroad Commission of Texas, which held that 
conservation was but an accidental or incidental consequence of a program 
designed to raise prices, it has been necessary for state regulatory bodies to 
pay more attention to conservation factors if they are to write proration 
orders which will stand the review of the courts. Some progress has been 
made toward conservation. Nevertheless, I believe, the consensus of un- 
biased engineering opinion will support the position that proration has 
fallen far short of an ideal but practically attainable conservation program 
which has as its object the maximizing of productive efficiency. Such a 
program would involve, however, a modification of existing property rights 
in oil and would take as its point of departure for exploitation the geologic 
unit—the oil pool. Moreover, while making no pretense to solve all the 
intricate problems of engineering involved in the efficient utilization of the 
energy resources in oil production, the present proration program, in an 
effort to balance output with consumption, has apparently involved a delib- 
erate curtailment of production in certain fine-grained sand pools to a 
point where efficiency in the utilization of the gas energy as an expulsive 
force has been reduced with consequent lessened ultimate recovery and 
increased cost of recovery. Such curtailment has been defended on the 
questionable thesis that to permit greater production would necessarily 


result in a breakdown of proration and an ultimate increase in under- 
ground waste. 
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Second, it appears to the reviewer that in his criticism of the administn. 
tion of the petroleum code Professor Watkins has confused institutiong| 
shortcomings with personal deficiencies. He repeatedly criticizes the Petro. 
leum Administrator as lacking in regard for the public interest and 3; 
serving the selfish interests of big business, frequently in an arbitrary ang 
extra-legal if not illegal manner. The code as promulgated by the industry 
and approved by the President of the United States was designed to restri¢ 
output and increase and stabilize prices. It was based upon a misconceived 
notion of conservation. It contained no adequate guarantees for the protec. 
tion of the public interest. Those who administered the non-labor Provisions 
of the code found themselves inevitably functioning as the arbitrators of 
conflicting business interests. It is not surprising, in truth it was almos 
inevitable, that the interests of the inarticulate public received little direct 
attention. Also the code involved a broad and, as subsequently established, 
an unconstitutional delegation of power. This power appears to have been 
exercised in an arbitrary manner. At times what appears to have been an 
arbitrary exercise of power was necessary if the code was to function at all, 
The deficiency would appear more definitely to lie in a badly conceived, 
hastily executed and ill-advised recovery program than in the personalities 
who administered it. 

These criticisms point more to errors of emphasis than to errors in 
Professor Watkins’ basic thesis and conclusions. The study is a noteworthy 
contribution to the literature of conservation and the public regulation of 
business. 


GEORGE WARD STOCKING 
University of Texas 


A Study of Fluid Milk Prices. By JOHN M. CassEts. Harvard econ. stud. 
54. (Cambridge: Harvard Univ. Press. 1937. Pp. xxvii, 303. $4.00.) 
This study deals with the factors influencing fluid milk prices in the 
dairy and industrial section of the United States, an area lying east of 
Minnesota, Iowa and Missouri. Although attention is concentrated upon 
the New England and New York milksheds, price relations between these 
sheds and others included in the dairy and industrial section are also ex- 
plored. The quantitative analysis is carried only up to the year 1932. 
The first five chapters are devoted to a qualitative analysis of supply and 
demand relations for market milk and other dairy products under conditions 
of assumed perfect competition. In the remaining twelve chapters (includ: 
ing summary and conclusions), quantitative data are introduced to amplify 
and modify the qualitative analysis. The author has assembled, in digest 
form, the various studies on phases of milk marketing appearing in unt 
versity and other publications; and in addition there is considerable new 
material relating to the New England markets. All these data are presented 
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in such lucid fashion that they can be easily understood even by persons not 
especially trained in economics. This book should be of great value to 


® producers, distributors and others connected with the marketing of fluid 


ilk. 

‘ It has even greater merit as a contribution in the field of price theory. 
The approach is typically classical, although the author avoids the confusion 
arising from disputes as to the relative merits of the classical and the 
so-called institutional approach to the study of economics. He starts by 
presenting the more direct and simple Fypotheses relative to fluid milk 
prices and then proceeds to modify and expand the analysis by introducing 
gradually more and more involved hypotheses. His analysis, however, is 
realistic, in that he traces clearly the manner in which institutional policies, 
such as railroad rates, city sanitary regulations and bargaining programs 
of producers’ associations, have altered and distorted the pattern of prices 
from those that would prevail under conditions of assumed perfect com- 
petition. Although he follows the disciplines of the classical school of 
economics, he has not neglected to consider the manner in which institutions 
impinge upon economic relations. 

The method of analysis used by Cassels could be applied equally well 
to markets in the southern states and western states; but there are many 
factors of sufficient difference from those prevailing in the dairy and indus- 
trial section to modify the conclusions that would be arrived at. Many of 
the markets in these sections are for practical reasons completely isolated 
from competition with milk produced in the dense production areas. Main- 
tenance of monopoly prices is thus facilitated. Prices in such markets (for 
example, Jacksonville, Florida, and San Diego, California) are likely to 
be related more directly to purely local supply and demand conditions. Pro- 
duction costs are likely to be rather high, because of the absence of locally- 
produced grains and other concentrates. On the other hand, conditions in 
markets like Seattle, San Francisco, and Los Angeles are somewhat more 
nearly similar to those of Detroit and Pittsburgh, situated on the edge of 
important dairy sections. 

An extension of the price analysis beyond 1932 would have shown the 
complete demoralization of prices and marketing conditions in most milk- 
sheds. This is evidence that when monopoly power is broken, even tempo- 
rarily, prices may be forced to levels below what may be regarded as the 
long-time competitive normal. These conditions led to the clamor for 
government regulation. Many students of milk marketing are inclined to 
believe that federal and state control of milk markets has tended to prevent 
eadjustments necessary to the long-time stability of milk marketing. It 
is believed that Cassels’ treatment of the subject of fluid milk prices would 
have been strengthened by a chapter on the consequences of the breakdown 
of producers’ bargaining monopoly. 
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Nearly every student of milk marketing will agree that there Was 3 
considerable element of monopoly benefit in the prices received by marke 
milk producers in most milk markets prior to 1929. It is probable, mor. 
over, that Cassels’ computations reflect fairly accurately the monopoly eg. 
ment in the Minneapolis, Milwaukee and Chicago milk markets. It woul 
seem, however, that his data tend to exaggerate the monopoly element in 
the prices in many of the eastern markets. 

The premium to overcome inertia would surely increase, the farther cop. 
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suming markets are located from the areas of supplementary supply. Fixed Bes 
transportation costs tend to absorb a larger percentage of f. o. b. city prices such 

the farther producers are located from the city. This increases the element iustif 
of risk of loss that might result from price declines; more distant producers Th 
would want to be assured of a considerable premium to cover this risk Althe 
before they would undertake to equip themselves to supply milk of the the ¥ 
required quality. Furthermore, part of the price received by producets of have 
market milk is necessary to cover the additional costs (mainly for feed) has ¢ 
of maintaining a more uniform supply of milk the year round. Feed costs that 

are considerably higher in the New England states than in the Midwestem modi 


states. The data presented in figures 41, 42, and 43 indicate that even prior 


n 
to 1917, when many of the producers’ bargaining associations came into Sy 
being, the differentials between the computed prices and the actual Prices in milk 
the Boston, Hartford, and New York markets exceeded the upper limit of with 
30 cents set by Cassels as necessary to meet higher quality requirements for the 
fluid milk. The main emphasis on rigid sanitary requirements has come fron 
since the war, and could quite easily account for some of the increase in Ir 
differentials since 1920. Issue is taken with the author not on the existence by t 
of monopoly price but on the extent of monopoly benefit involved in the pers 
prices of some of the eastern markets. of n 

The analysis of dealers’ margins and chain-store differentials, most of shor 
which is in chapter 10, has not received the emphasis that the subject appears wou 
to warrant. Figures 21 and 22 show that dealers’ margins in Boston and tain 
New Haven tended to remain relatively rigid over long period of time. The sho 
same is true for other markets. These margins, moreover, constitute over int 
half the price paid by consumers for milk delivered by wagon or purchased 1 
at the store. Margins should be analyzed in the light of the trend in unit boo 
costs of processing and delivery. Since 1920 there have been many tech- pri 
nological improvements in the distribution of fluid milk which have tended pre 
to reduce unit costs of handling. Two other factors, the growth in the total of 
volume of consumption and a decrease in the number of dealers in most Suc 
milk markets, must also have been important factors in reducing unit wil 
operating costs of distributors. Although there were undoubtedly other tha 


factors, such as increased wages and congestion in cities, which tended to 
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increase distribution costs, the net result should have been a lowering of 
such costs. Yet margins of distribution remained unchanged or were even 
‘acreased. This indicates an even greater element of monopoly in distribu- 
tors’ margins than in producers’ prices. In many markets (this was true for 
California and was probably also true for many eastern cities), a large part 
of these monopoly gains was capitalized in the form of goodwill during the 
so-called merger movement. 

There is undoubtedly much public misconception regarding the profits 
of distributors and the inefficiency of distribution, but the subject is one of 
such importance that an adequate analysis of the whole problem seems 
justified. 

The terminology “chain-store differentials” is open to some objection. 
Although chain stores in most markets were the first to sell milk below 
the wagon price, most grocery stores (independents as well as chain stores) 
have adopted this practice. In many markets the independent retail store 
has come to place so much reliance upon its earnings from the sale of milk 
that it resists, even more strenuously than chain stores, any attempt to 
modify margins and spreads. 

In chapter 9 attention is directed to the problem of elasticity of demand 
for milk. It is possible to agree with the author that the demand for market 
milk is relatively inelastic. It is, however, extremely difficult to determine 
with any pretense of accuracy the relative degree of inelasticity because of 
the difficulty of separating qualitative factors causing a change in demand 
from those influencing elasticity of demand. 

In several instances interpretation of figures would have been facilitated 
by the addition of tables or the inclusion of more detail in maps. Many 
persons have difficulty in interpreting figures. For example, a table of prices 
of milk, cream and butter accompanying figure 3 would aid materially in 
showing how the prices were built up and especially the points where there 
would be zones of indifference. In figures 33 and 34 the inclusion of moun- 
tain ranges or other natural barriers would have assisted materially in 
showing at a glance the reasons for some of the apparent inconsistencies 
in the geography of milk prices. 

The above criticisms are not intended to detract from the value of the 
book either as an exposition of price theory or as a study of fluid milk 
prices. I find myself in general agreement with the author’s method of 
presentation and conclusions. Certain aspects of the problem of the structure 
of fluid milk prices, especially that of dealers’ margins, still need study. 
Such a study, however, to be at all adequate, will take considerable time and 
will depend upon a more codperative attitude on the part of distributors 
than has been forthcoming in the past. It is, moreover, part of the wider 
problem of margins and costs which is now engaging the attention of the 
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Bureau of Agricultural Economics, United States Department of Agricy. 
ture. 


J. M. Tintey 


University of California 


Proceedings of the Fourth International Conference of Agricultural Econp. 
mists, held at St. Andrews, Scotland, 30 August to 6 September, 1936, 


(New York: Oxford Univ. Press. 1937. Pp. xiv. 528. $6.00.) Alte 

This volume is distinctly important and for several reasons. In the fir opinio 
place, the problems which are discussed in it are so fundamental in characte 

that any serious consideration of them must concern many besides thos Un 
ordinarily included in the ranks of the agricultural economists. In the second 
place, the various contributors are interested mainly in the possibilities of 

formulating reasonably long-run policies in respect of the problems dis. a 


cussed. A further matter of significance is the large-scale reliance on the 


historical method of approach when attempting to lay down the lines of 


193 
future action. Viewed simply as a contribution to agricultural economic Pic 
history, the volume is distinctly valuable. A worth-while feature is the fac ihre 
that each problem is considered by representatives of more than one country, ‘ si 
This has the effect of widening the background of experience as the result vil 
of which conclusions may be drawn. Finally, the volume is valuable because Uni 
of some striking divergencies in the major conclusions expressed. An ex . 
ample or two will serve to illustrate. cult 

Although it is generally agreed that the exchange relationships between vill 
the products of agriculture and industry have become increasingly less “es 
favorable to agriculture during the post-war years, one view regards this Ko 
changed relationship as temporary and another considers it to be permanent. ph: 
On the general question of farm organization we find one writer maintaining dat 
that economic and social gain would result if agricultural production were 
organized on a joint-stock basis while another gives reasons for claiming a 
that organization on the family farm basis is the most advantageous. Again the 
we find the conclusion that public ownership of agricultural land in England gai 
is long overdue followed by the claim that private ownership is distinctly vil 
preferable so far as continental Europe is concerned. As regards the future 
wheat supply and price situation there are opinions varying from the most ba 
pessimistic to the very opposite. in 

The five main problems discussed are the relations of agriculture to hit 
industry and the community; the relations of land tenure to the economic rel 
and social development of agriculture; the provision of agricultural credit; i 
farm organization with special reference to the needs of technical, industrial < 
and economic development of agriculture; and problems of consumption of of 
agricultural products. In addition there are several papers dealing with _ 

d 


more specialized or localized matters. Those holding special interest for 
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United States and Canadian readers include problems of milk marketing 
regulation, compulsory syndicates for regulating agricultural prices, how 
the Natural Products Marketing act operates in British Columbia, relation of 
changes in meat production and consumption to changes in farm income 
from livestock in the United States, part-time holdings for urban workers, 
the evolution of the American family farm, and commercial policy and the 
outlook for international trade in agricultural products. 

Altogether this book provides a large compendium of information and 
opinion and merits careful attention. 

W. M. DRUMMOND 
University of Toronto 
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ALIMENTI, C. La questione petrolifera italiana, (Turin: Einaudi. 1937. 4 279.) 

ATKESON, T. C. and ATKESON, M. M. Pioneering in agriculture: one hundred 
years of American farming and farm leadership. (New York: Orange Judd. 
1937. Pp. 222. $3.) 

BeLow, G. VON. Geschichte der deutschen Landwirtschaft des Mittelalters in 
ihren Grundziigen. Aus dem hinterlassenen Manuskript herausgegeben von 
Friedrich Liitge. (Jena: Fischer. 1937. Pp. vii, 114. RM. 6.) 

BRUNNER, E. DES. and LorcE, I. Rural trends in depression years: a survey of 
village-centered agricultural communities, 1930-1936. (New York: Columbia 
Univ. Press. 1937. Pp. xvi, 387. $3.25.) 

This is the third survey which has been made of 140 village centered agri- 
cultural communities scattered throughout the United States. It carries these 
villages through the years 1930 to 1936 and maintains the general pattern of 
the previous studies, published as American Agricultural Villages (1927), by 
Brunner, Hughes and Patten and Rural Social Trends (1933) by Brunner and 
Kolb. There is, in consequence, a continuous record from 1924 of various 
phases of economic and sociological developments in these communities. The 
data were secured largely from field work by competent investigators. 

The period 1930 to 1936 was among the most eventful in the history of 
modern agriculture, and changes in these villages were closely associated with 
these developments. The economic life suffered heavily in absolute terms in 
the depression, but relatively the villages appear to have held their own or 
gained. There were less industries, 3.7 in 1936 as compared with 4.2 per 
village in 1930, but the trade and community areas increased in about one- 
third of the cases. There was an amazing increase of more than one-third in 
the number of stores, and the banking difficulties evidenced by failures of 
banks appear to have been checked by 1935. Population generally increased 
in both the open country and in the village. Rural schools were especially hard 
hit by the depression and the village schools although also hampered gained 
relatively, particularly the high schools. Fraternal organizations lost in member- 
ship, but other new types of social groups such as bridge and Townsend clubs 
appeared. The churches continued to lose in number and membership. There 
was an important expansion in adult education during the period. At the close 
of 1930 many observers entertained grave doubts of the place and extent of 
continuance of the Agricultural Extension Service, but governmental activities 
have strengthened it and increased its prestige. It reaches, however, largely 
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the country people. The weakest spot in rural adult education appears to be the 
village; and although the depression developments disclosed a desire on the 
part of the village for this sort of education no uniformly successful procedure 
were developed. As a whole, these village communities showed a Surprising 
ability of adaptation and survival power. 

Sociological elements and viewpoints dominate the study, but it incudg 
important economic data and implications which are not to be overlooked |; 
those concerned with rural problems. Moreover, many of these data are ayai. 
able in no other place. The authors have not been content to leave their study 
with a presentation of the found evidence, but hold that “social science mug 
accept the challenge to interpret its discovered facts in terms of action.” The 
closing chapter, in consequence, deals with the implications which authors feel 
these developments hold for the future. 


WARREN C, Warrr 


CHRISTIANSEN-WENIGER, F. Die Grundlagen des tiirkischen Ackerbaus. (Leip. 
zig: Verlag der Werkgemeinschaft. 1934. Pp. x, 476. RM. 32.50.) 


Turkey is predominantly an agricultural country: more than four-fifths of 
the population gets its living by tilling the soil. The Anatolian peasant has 


been the mainstay of Turkey, in peace and war. Improvement of his primitive 
conditions of working and living is a prerequisite to political and cultura 
development of the country. This book presents a detailed analysis of the 
physical and technological bases of Turkish agriculture. It describes the coun. 
try’s geology and climate, the main types of farming (irrigation-, rainfall. 
dry-farming), the methods of cultivation and seed-selection. It will be of 
interest primarily to agronomists, economic geographers, and _ students of 
modern Turkey. The author is professor in the University of Breslau, professor 
in the agricultural college of Ankara, and expert in the Turkish Ministry of 
Agriculture. 
T. SCHMIDT 

Dickson, H. The f King Cotton, (New York: Funk. 1937. Pp. 309 
$2.50.) 

E.uiott, W. Y., and others. International control in the non-ferrous metals 
(New York: Macmillan. 1937. Pp. xxi, 801. $6.50.) 

HARRIS, M. Com pensai 1s a means of improving the farm tenancy system 


Land use planning pub. no .14. (Washington: U. S. Dept. of Agric. 1937 
Pp. 109.) 


INNIs, H. A., editor. The dairy industry in Canada. (New Haven: Yale Uni. 
Press. 1937. Pp. xxxii, 299. $3.75.) 

Jones, G. H. The ea ddess: a study of native farming on the West African 
Coast. Royal Empire Society imperial stud. no. 12. (New York: Longmans. 
1936. Pp. vii, 205. $5.) 

This book is not a mere description of agriculture on the West African 
Coast. Its essential purpose is the presentation of a program for the future 
development of native peasant farming. The author’s argument centers upon 
three points. First, he contends that such a program must be based upon the 
existing type of small-scale farming. The widespread adoption of either the 
metayer or plantation system he considers as too revolutionary and not other 
wise satisfactory. Second, his program calls for the formation of agricultun! 


codperative societies. By these it is hoped that the native peasants would be 
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able to overcome certain of the difficulties associated with small-scale farming, 
such as the difficulty of acquiring credit and inefficient methods of processing 
and marketing. Finally, the author argues for the education of the native in 
better methods of agriculture. Through a course in natural science native boys 
might be taught to think in terms of biological cause and effect, while adults 
might learn much from model farms and individual demonstrations. Such a 

rogram would represent the natural evolution of the present system; it 
would conflict little with the existing form of land tenure and would facili- 
tate the development of native responsibility in government. 

Five years of personal observation of conditions on the West African Coast 
qualify the author to carry out his task. A natural facility in writing helps to 
make his argument convincing; and his digressions on the significance of scale 
in agriculture and the history of the codperative movement are worth reading 
even by those who are not particularly interested in West Africa. 

ACHESON J. DUNCAN 


Kriiar, H. A., editor. Solon Robinson, pioneer and agriculturist: selected writ- 


ings. Vol. 1. 1825-1845. Vol. Il. 1846-1851. (Indianapolis: Indiana Hist. Bur. 
1936, Pp. xxv, 582; xvii, 556. $3, each.) 

This set is an important contribution to the history of antebellum agricul- 
tural improvement. The ag covered (1825-1851) takes Robinson through 
early pioneer days in Indiana, his rise to prominence as a contributor to agri- 
cultural periodicals, his important journeys of agricultural study—to the begin- 
ning of his career as an agricultural editor. 

The selections relating to early life in Lake County, Indiana, include detailed 
descriptions of early northwestern Indiana and of the characteristics of prairie 
farming—including information on costs of production, prices and market 
outlets; advice to prospective emigrants, particularly on baggage; the constitu- 
tion of the Lake County Squatter’s Union organized by Robinson (I, 66ff) ; 
and an important sketch of the early history of the county (II, 5Off). 

Robinson’s many contributions to agricultural periodicals, his wide personal 
correspondence and his initiation of a drive for a national agricultural society 
soon made him well known. As travelling correspondent and salesman in later 
years for the periodicals and for farm seed and implement houses, he wrote a 
notable series of travel letters which with his incidental letters are an acute 
commentary on agricultural practices in nearly every state then in the Union. 
He campaigned vigorously for such practices novel to the times as deep plow- 
ing, terracing for erosion control, use of fertilizers, wider circulation of 
agricultural papers, and others too numerous to mention. No subject involving 
a better method was too trivial for his attention. His comments are made 
especially valuable by their specific references to individuals, localities and 
crops with many estimates of costs of production and market prices. 

The excellent introduction and the calendar of Robinson’s writings enable 
the reader to refer to those works not included here. The biographical footnotes 
on men cited add much to the value of the work. 

JosEPH A. BATCHELOR 


PINEAU, L., and others. Le petrole et son économie. (Paris: Lib. Technique et 


Economique. 1935. Pp. 224. 30 fr.) 


This symposium by 18 European technical experts represents an effort to 
present in a single volume a detailed picture of the world petroleum industry. 
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Since the volume is printed in relatively small type in two columns of 60 lines 
each to the page, it contains a much greater wealth of material than its 2», 
pages would indicate. It is profusely illustrated by statistical charts, graphs ani 
tables. Although its authors are somewhat specialized in interest and om 
number, their aim has not been to present an unrelated collection of technic, 
articles on oil but to give a unified picture of the world petroleum indusn 


and a coherent account of its development. The opening chapter by Hen; Tl 
Peyret, who contributes five of the total of 23 chapters, presents a summan as fc 
account of the evolution of the demand for petroleum products, the trend ¢j orga 
world production and world trade in petroleum, and the structure and Corporat: “Th 
control of the industry. Chapter 2 by Robert Courau deals with the technic rehal 
characteristics of oil and its products, the geology of petroleum, methods of info: 
recovery, and the refining process. The topics treated in the subsequent chap. the 
ters include the production of crude oil and its geographical distribution the appe 
refining industry throughout the world, the transportation system for crude A 
petroleum and its products, world trade in petroleum and its products, the ity 0 
world trusts and state-controlled companies. There are individesl didi on a sf 
the development of the petroleum industry in the more important countries patt 
of the world including the United States, Great Britain, France, Germany, muc 
Italy, Roumania, Japan and China, Soviet Russia, and Spain. Of particular spec 
interest is a discussion of the taxation of petroleum with reference to Franc ai 
and an analysis of the financial structure of the industry and the course of date 
earnings and dividends. The concluding chapter by R. Brunschwig deals with cent 
the future of petroleum con! 
This volume has both the defects and virtues of its characteristics. Despite of t 
its aim to present a coherent and unified account of the petroleum industry in its hop 
world ramifications, it is necessarily sketchy and incomplete and contains some sim 
duplication. I know of no other single volume, however, where as great 1 con 
range and detail of information on the oil industry viewed as a world enter. Sur 
prise can be found GEORGE WARD STOCKING exc 
I 
SHEPARD, C. Y. The cacao industry of Trinidad: some economic aspects. Set. Il rea 
A financial survey of estates during the seven years 1923-24 to 1929-30. Ser. Ill Th 
An examination of the effects of soil types and age on yield. Ser. IV. Recom- ish 
mendations for improving the efficiency of estates. (Trinidad: Imperial Coll cat 
of Tropical Agric. 1936; 1937; 1937. Pp. 30; 50; 22. 3s. 4s. 6d.) exl 
STALEY, E. Raw materials in peace and war. (New York: Council of Foreign ang 
Relations, 1937. Pp. 243. $3.) ma 
TayYLor, P. S. and Vasey, T. California farm labor. (Washington: Social Secur- pre 
ity Board. 1937. Pp. 16.) 
Woorter, T. J., JR., and others. Landlord and tenant on the cotton plantation 
Research monog. v. (Washington: Works Progress Admin. 1936. Pp. xxxit, Aust 
288.) M 
In the introduction the authors state that their primary object is the “presca- de 
tation of the human elements associated with the land tenure system in the Cons 
Eastern Cotton Belt To accomplish this the plantation has been made the 19 
unit of study, for the plantation is both an organization for production and Drat 
the mechanism for the distribution of the product.” The sath is basically « be 
report of a field study of 646 plantations located in the six states: Alabama, Four 
Arkansas, Georgia, Louisiana, Mississippi and North Carolina, For the put Fa 
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ines pose of the study a plantation is defined as a tract farmed by one owner or 
24 manager with five or more resident families. These may include the landlord 
and and laborers, share tenants and renters. The main distinction between the last 
ein two is that the renter owns his own work animals and implements and so 
Lica enjoys a measure of independence but the share tenant contributes only the 
str labor of himself and his family. 
enn The outline of the study is indicated by the titles of the chapters which are 
nary as follows: ‘“Plantation areas and tenant classes’; ““Ownership’”’; “Plantation 
of organization and management” ; ‘“The one-crop system” ; “Credit”: “Income” ; 
fate “The tenants’ standard of living”; “Mobility”; “Education”; “Relief and 
rehabilitation” ; “Constructive measures.”” A concise summary of the detailed 
$ of information developed in the several — is presented at the beginning of 
nap. the book. Also rather extensive supplementary tables are printed in an 
the appendix. 
ude As pointed out by the authors, the method of selection excluded the major- 
the ity of the farms of the South because farming in most of that region is typically 
; On a small-unit operation. However, plantation customs and ideology set the 
Ties pattern for relationship on the smaller farms. The plantation system has been 
any, much discussed and a great amount of general information is available but 
ular specific statistical data are surprisingly scarce. The Bureau of the Census counts 
nce each tract cultivated by a share cropper as a separate farm and does not publish 
of data on the extent of land holdings or the control of farming operations by 
vith centralized management. Dr. Woofter’s report, therefore, makes an important 

contribution to a subject of great importance in the economy of the South and 
pite of the nation. The original data are based on a rather restricted sample and the 
its hope is expressed here that the next general Census of Agriculture will collect 
ame similar information so that a comprehensive picture can be had which can be 
it a compared with the results of this survey and with the census figures of 1910. 
ter- Supplementing the data drawn from the field study the authors present an 
G excellent analysis of statistical material derived from secondary sources. 

In the discussion of constructive measures care is taken to insist that basic 

II realities of the economic and social organization of the South must be faced. 
Ill The main factors which are emphasized are the pressure of a large and impover- 
am- ished farming population, the inter-racial character of the people, lack of edu- 
oll cation, low producing capacity, the strategic position of the landowners, the 

existing inter-regional and international economic relationships of the South 
ign and social inertia, The presentation of specific reform measures consists pri- 


marily of a review of the programs which either have been attempted by the 
ur present administration or are under consideration. 
H. H. CHAPMAN 


cl, Australia: extractos del informe de la Comisién Real del Trigo e Industrias 
Molinera y Panadera (13 de marzo de 1935). (Buenos Aires: Comision Nac. 


€f- de Granos y Elevadores. 1937. Pp. 48.) 

the Constitucion de la Comision Nacional de Granos y Elevadores, 4 de agosto de 
the 1936. (Buenos Aires: Comision Nac. de Granos y Elevadores. 1936. Pp. 25.) 
ind Drainage basin problems and programs, National Resources Committee, stow 
ya ber, 1936. (Washington: Supt. Docs. 1937. Pp. viii, 540. $1.50.) 

ma, Fourth annual report of the Farm Credit Administration, 1936. (Washington: 
ur: Farm Credit Admin. 1937. Pp. 215. 20c.) 
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195 
Farm f the President's committee. (Washington: Supt. Do 
1937. Pp. 1 30C. ) 
Imports and ex por ricultural products. Joint report of Agric. Dept. Cop. 
mittee on Commerce Dept. Committee. (Washington: Chamber 
Commerce of U. S. 1937. Pp. 47.) BLUM 
Summary report on f distributing milk in the Boston market, Prepated fo, paael 
Mass. Milk Ci Board cage Rittenhouse. 1936. Pp. xx, 204.) sa 
United States censu t agriculture, 1935: general report, Statistics by subject HERIS: 
Vol. III. (Washington Bu r. of the Census. 1937. Pp. 415. $1.75.) “oN 
W heat studies. Vol. xiii, no. 7 Soviet agric ultural reorganization and the bres). Le. 
grain situation. No. 8. World wheat survey and outlook, May, 1937. (Stanford I 
University, Calif.: Food Rest alt Inst. 1937. Pp. 309- 376; 377-406. $1; 60) pub 
W heat in the United States. (Washington: U. S. Dept. of Agric. 1937. Pp. 38 | ce 
‘10 
Manufacturing Industries 
NEW BOOKS 
Davison, E. Beer ; {merican home. (New York: United Brewers Industri: nt 
Found. 1937. Pp. 29.) Hm 
HOLLERAN, O. C. / ndustrial markets in the United States: the iron anj to! 
steel industry. Market res. ser. no. 14.2. (Washington: Bur. of Foreign and Stu 
Domestic Commerce. 1936. Pp. 51. 10c.) tha 
Hoover, E. M., JR. Location theory and the shoe and leather industries. Harvard Ro 
econ. stud., vol. lv. (Cambridge: Harvard Univ. Press. 1937. Pp. xvii, 323 ' 
$3.50.) of 
Morrison, A. C. M 1 chemical world: the service of chemical industry lab 
(New York: Scribner’s. 1937. Pp. xi, 292. $3.) sta 
PassT, W. R., Jr. B :d oleomargarine: an analysis of competing comm to 
ties. Stud. in hist yn | public law no. 427. (New York: Columbia Uniy di 
Press. 1937. Pp. 112. $1 50.) me 
fle 
Transportation and Communication we 
NEW BOOKS be 
PARMELEE, J. H. A f railway operations in 1936. Reprinted from Railwa be 
Age, January 2, 1 ind revised to March 16, 1937. (Washington: Bur. of H, 
Railway Econ. 1937. Pp. 31.) 
REEVES, W. F. The first elevated railroads in Manhattan and the Bronx of th 
City of New York: 1 ry of their development and progress. (New York é 
N. Y. Hist. Pp. 137.) 
SMITH, E. D. Air 7 bort. (New York: Author, 270 Convent Ave. 1937 
Pp. 44. $10.) 
Economic and soci the motor vehicle. (Washington: Nat, Highway Jon 
Users Conf. 1937. P 5.) 
Freight commodit) Class I steam railways in the United States, yet P 
ended December 3 tatement no. 37100. (Washington: Interstate Ou: 
Commerce Commission. 1937 Pp 113. 75c.) é 
Interstate Commerce ‘ ission semi-centennial commemorative issue, Marc 
1937. George Was! Lau Rev jew, vol. v, ne. 3. (Washington: — a 
Washington Univ. 19 Pp. 525. $3.) a 
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ium, O. Verkehrsgeographie. (Berlin: Springer. 1936. Pp. 146.) 

df CareLL, E. Freihandel und grésstmégliche Giterversorgung. (Jena: Fischer. 
“d Tor 1937. Pp. ili, 68. RM. 2.50.) 

3 HerissoN, C. D. Amtarchie, économie complexe, politique commerciale ration- 
a. nelle: contribution &@ l'étude des doctrines du commerce international. (Paris: 
Lib. Technique et Economique. 1937. Pp. 206.) 


a The first part of this book reviews the writings of American economists and 
60) publicists from the early days of the country’s national existence to the post-war 
38) period. Beginning with Hamilton s Report on Manufactures and ending with 
: Crowther’s America Self-Contained and his two Primers, the author presents 
the various arguments which have been advanced in the United States first for 
the industrialization of the country under a protective tariff and last for a 
policy of self-containment and self-sufficiency. The American reader who is 
familiar with the works of Raymond, Carey and Patten and who has been 
strial propagandized in recent years by the Chemical Foundation will find little that 
iy new in this part of the book except for the fact that it is of some interest 
r and to note the reaction of a French writer to the doctrines of Donham, Dennis, 
1 and Stuart Chase and others who are of a similar turn of mind. Suffice it to say, 
that Mr. Herrison is in accord with the present trade agreements policy of the 
rvard Roosevelt administration which runs counter to such doctrines. 
323 The second part of the book contains a sympathetic exposé of the arguments 


of a number of European economists against an extreme territorial division of 
Mitty labor which would keep some countries in a purely extractive and agricultural 
stage of development and thus comparatively poor while permitting others 
h to reach the pinnacle of economic prosperity by the application of scientific 
nv discoveries, om organizing ability and skilled labor upon the develop- 
ment of manufacturing pursuits. One can agree with the author that diversi- 
fied economic activities within national boundaries are not incompatible with 
world codperation and with the maintenance of i 
The concluding chapters are devoted to a consideration of what would be the 
best commercial policy to adopt under present economic, political and social 
conditions. The plan pam has many points of similarity with that evolved 
by the Commission of Inquiry into National Policy in International Economic 
Relations; it is a plan which, according to Mr. Herrison, due to its moderation 
bp would not arouse too much opposition on the part of nationalistically inclined 
ra public opinion and which would pave the way toward a gradual liberalization 


ork 
of international commerce from the fetters which have been strangling it. 
937 SIMON LITMAN 
Way Jones, F. M. Middlemen in the domestic trade of the United States, 1880-1860. 


Stud. in the soc. sci., vol. xxi, no. 3. (Urbana: Univ. of Illinois Press. 1937. 
year Pp. 81. $1.) 
state OuLts, F. Le mécanisme des échanges internationaux et la politique commerciale 
en temps de crise. (Paris: Recueil Sirey. 1936. Pp. 126. 20 fr.) 
In part 1 the author reviews briefly the classical theory of international trade 
and finance with critical emphasis placed on the explanation of automatic 
adjustment in terms of the quantity theory of money and changes in the gen- 
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eral price level. An ordinary supply and demand analysis is proposed 3; , 
substitute for the classical theory. In periods of prosperity the supply and 


mand analysis explains the process of trade specialization and adjustment with. T 
out recourse to the quantity theory of money. In periods of general depression so h 
it explains some of the difficulties which weak countries encounter in inte. who 
national trade and finance. A weak country is defined as one which because of try— 
natural (e.g., soil fertility), social (e.g., welfare legislation) , or technical (¢.,, wor! 
production methods) conditions has, relative to other countries, an inferior a4. ally 
vantage in international trade. The conclusion is then reached that during : neig 
general depression the contraction of demand for international commoditig seek 
pinches more severely the weak (or marginal) countries. thro 
An attempt is made in part 2 to support the above analysis with a very gen. disc 
eral type of inductive verification. The diverse price movement of varioy T 
categories of commodities is cited as a vital weakness in the explanation of fare 
trade adjustment in terms of quantity theory and general price levels. To sup. The 
port the thesis that a general depression affects disproportionately the trade of was 
weak countries, the relation between depressions and the development of pro pos 
tective trade policies in different countries is interpreted to be one of cause and and 
effect. Protective trade devices in weak countries are caused by general depres. tha 
sions; and therefore the existence of such devices is a measure of the dispro. be | 
portionate trade difficulties which some countries encounter during a depres. unl 
sion. The conclusion with regard to trade policy is that a disproportionate lor 
burden of a general depression can be avoided by a weak country only by the tra 
use of protective trade devices. the 
M. Oulés’ attempt to restate international trade and finance theory in terms 
of cyclical fluctuations is commendable. With regard to policy, many cyclical i. 
trade problems call for measures not compatible with classical trade theory. His At 
analysis and supporting data, however, seem inadequate at several points Ot 
Statistically some countries exporting mainly manufactured goods fared much th 
better during the recent depression than countries exporting mainly raw m- Cal 
terials and semi-manufactured goods. But these statistics provide no clue for It 
the separation of domestic and foreign trade difficulties. There is, moreover, 10 
no way in which to measure the relative weakness of different countries in 
international trade. If the use of protective devices is to be taken as an indi- 
cation of vulnerability to general depressions then practically all countries were VAN 
weak countries in the post-World War period. M. Oulés, however, states that 1 
nd ean 1922-29 was one of general prosperity in which there was a definite VIN 
tendency toward liberalism (?) in international trade policy. P: 
CLIFFORD L, JAMES I 
RIBBLE, F. D. G. State and national power over commerce. Columbia legal stud 
no. 3. (New York: Columbia Univ. Press, 1937. Pp. 278. $3.) ¥ 
SETSER, V. G. The commercial reciprocity policy of the United States, 1774-1829 F 
(Philadelphia: Univ. of Pennsylvania Press. 1937. Pp. xi, 305. $3.) : 
This is a study of American commercial policy for approximately the first 2 
half century of American history. This period was naturally a vital one in the t 
formulation of American commercial policy and is of particular interest at this ! 
time when the commercial policy of this country is again passing through 4 
process of important change. Moreover, the circumstances under which the \ 
570 Reviews and New Books | September 1937] 
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a8 policy was formulated in the period under study and the circumstances prevail- 
d de. ing today are similar in many respects. 
With. The United States was emerging as an independent nation at that time and 
SSion so had to study the interests of its commerce with a number of countries with 
inter. whom it had had a different relationship while under the tutelage of one coun- 
se of try —Great Britain. Seeking to protect and develop its commercial interests in a 
(ep, world committed largely to the principle of national self-sufficiency, it natur- 
Ir ad. ally stressed the advantages of free commerce and sought to persuade its 
ing a neighbors to the desirability of “‘liberality’’ in commercial relations. It was 
dities secking a “‘new deal” from countries serving their interests in a narrow way 
through the use of various types of regulation, frequently monopolistic and 
pen- discriminatory. 
rious There were those who counseled a policy of retaliation and commercial war- 
in of fare as a means of forcing concessions and the elimination of discrimination. 
sup. The new United States had no vested interests in the form of colonies and 
de of was the beneficiary of no preferential arrangements; hence, the logic of its 
pro position in seeking benefits from other countries through mutual concessions 
> and and mutual exchange. The division of opinion as to method was not unlike 
pres that prevailing today, but “liberalism” on the whole prevailed as it seems to 
spro- be prevailing today. The United States has been facing since the war, conditions 
Dies unlike those faced before the war and under these new conditions is being 
mate forced to reformulate its commercial policy. The Hull philosophy and the Hull 
y the trade agreements program is, and for much the same reasons, very similar to 
the prevailing policy of this earlier period of our history. 
errs This book, therefore, with its careful, chronological study of the fifty-five 
clical year period from 1774 to 1829, is of vital interest not only to students of 
His American history but also to those interested in and responsible for American 
ints, commercial policy. The book follows a chronological order and is limited to 
nuch the diplomatic and legislative policy of the United States government. It is 
ms carefully documented and is a definite contribution to scholarship in this field. 
> fot It is to be hoped that either the author or someone else will continue the study 
over for the later periods of American history. 
Sin HENRY F. GRADY 
indi- 


wer VAN CLEEF, E. Trade centers and trade routes. (New York: Appleton-Century. 

1937. Pp. 323. $3.50.) 

inite VINER, J. Studies in the theory of international trade. (New York: Harper. 1937. 
Pp. xv, 650. $4.50.) 

ns Japanese trade and industry, present and future. By MITSUBISHI ECONOMIC ReE- 
SEARCH BUREAU. (London: Macmillan. 1936. Pp. xviii, 663. 21s.) 


This is the best book of reference on the subject; its purpose is carried out 
with a degree of objectivity rarely seen. The Bureau is one of the well estab- 
lished private institutions of Japan interested in economic problems of Japan 
ind foreign countries, and is directed by a well known economist, T. Na- 
gaoka. The present study first appeared in 1935 (in Japanese), and was 
translated into English in May, 1936, with the contents brought to date. 
Attention is focused on the period of 1931-1935. 

The book is divided into seven parts, dealing with “recent economic de- 
velopments of Japan, backgrounds of the development of trade and industry, 
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basic industries, banking, insurance, warehousing and transportation, recep 
development in fo! trade, and conclusion.” 

During the past f years there has been “‘a substantial excess of exports 
to countries with libe trade policies and new markets, while imports gen. 
erally exceeded export trade with countries adhering to protective policies 
and import restrict: Chis situation finally led to the enactment of the 
Trade Protection | h was recently invoked for the first time againg 
Canada” (p. 616) 

The worst years of pression were 1930 and 1931; “industrial develop. 
ment in the following years was extremely rapid, the progress achieved in 
1934 and 1935 bein; rhaps the most remarkable in the history of the 
country.’’ Essential f : this development were “currency depreciation, 
a vast increase in ent expenditure, and a scale of wages which, in 
spite of a mild type of inflation, has hardly risen.” 

Among the proble onfronting Japanese economy in the future is the 
necessity of supportis increasing population (p. 638), the industrializa. 
tion of the country, the expansion of overseas trade and the inability of apti- 
cultural production to support the increasing population and promote a fu 
ture advance in the st 1 of living. The supply of raw materials is an- 
other of Japan’s probl he must import them from abroad. 

As to capital supply, Japan has suffered in the past from its scarcity and 
from high interest cl s. “Although money rates have gradually been low- 
ered in recent years, yet t iverage rate on debentures during 1935 was 
i.5 per cent, which is s h compared with those in Great Britain and the 
United States. The de for capital is bound to increase concurrently with 
the expansion of population and industry. The overseas trade of Japan, in 
spite of its recent dé pment, accounts for only 3.3 per cent of interno. 
tional trade.” 

Two maps are pt ted, one of which is an industrial map of Japan, to- 
gether with several nt charts and 497 statistical tables of value. There 
is no bibliography in t k, but a list of 133 statistical publications (mostly 
in Japanese) is given pages 641-645, which contain indispensable data. 
Although the book 1 ked with statistics, it is well written in flowing 
English which greatly f tates its reading. 


YAMATO ICHIHASHI 


Accounting, Business Methods, Investments 
nd the Exchanges 


The National Recove nistration: Report of the President's Com- 


mittee of Indust inalysis. By JOHN M. CLarK, WILLIAM H. 
Davis, GEORGE M. HARRISON and GEORGE H. MEAD. (Washington: 
Committee of Industrial \nalysis. 1937. Pp. x, 240.) 


When the Supreme Court outlawed the NRA, part of its staff became 


a Division of Review h prepared 154 reports on the experience. This 
was succeeded in April by a smaller Division of Industrial Economics, 
which completed five 


reports—on pre-NRA background, adminis: 
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ecen A cation, labor provisions, trade practices, and legal aspects. Then a com- 

mittee consisting of four (an academic, legal, labor and employer member) 
ports MM rote this summary of summaries. With its monotonous format, abstract 
pe linguage, and 90 pages on administrative problems, it is not entertaining 
: the rading. But it contains the final official word on the NRA, of which it 
aing a topically comprehensive, concise analysis. 

The final chapter summarizes. Shorter hours brightened the lives of the 
lop. workers, and reémployed two million men between June and October, 
din The lowest paid received the largest wage increases, and total 
a say men expanded. The worker’s gain was “‘at least partly neutralized by 
b is acreasing prices’; but the effect of NRA on prices cannot be isolated. 

Child labor and home work were diminished. Human rights were advanced 
the a the field of collective bargaining. 
liza Some hard-pressed industries were helped. Minimum prices proved 
; - unworkable except in controlling brief price wars and retail loss leaders. 
™ Limitation of output often had undesired results. Admittedly unethical trade 
practices were better policed than before. Self-regulation of industry was a 
and mistake—i.e., disciplinary powers should not have been entrusted to code 
bv. authorities. Administration broke down due to covering too much ground 
the too fast. 
with These conclusions seem to be well taken. The authors throughout have 
1, in jone a good job of reconciling four viewpoints (alike, however, in favor- 
-ma- ing greater public control of labor conditions and business) without more 


omissions and ambiguities. Naturally each reader will differ at many 
points. Comment here must be confined to three issues which are likely to 
ostly arise again. 

data Codes were most successful in strong industries which needed them least 
wing and least successful in scattered, disorganized industries which needed them 
most (p. 229). Not all industries, but only a few, should be coded again 

p. 237). Which group? 

The Committee thinks NRA may have aided recovery by increasing 
ousiness confidence (pp. 225-226). There must have been some better 
‘ormula abroad, since wages were nowhere increased, and yet recovery 
except in the gold bloc) outstripped ours until 1935. If the Committee 
H s tight that statistics are inconclusive here, reémployment might after all 
) iave been steadier and broader without NRA, even if not immediately 


ss swift. Certainly there is nothing in this report to convert doubters to the 
ugh hourly wage theory of creating purchasing power or the shorter hour 
ariie theory of creating employment. Nor is any claim made that the average 


worker would prefer his life to be brightened by more leisure than by 
113, more income. 


The conclusions on wages are interesting. One who is used to the 
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language of committee reports can read a defense of geographic differen. 
tials in the demand for ‘‘constructive treatment which will not violently 
disrupt production” (p. 236). The authors advocate a minimum wage law, 
but would watch for the dangers that it might cause displacement of 
workers, a rise in prices, or bankruptcy of industries (p. 236). Did the 
economists who opposed the minimum wage ever claim more? 
S. N. WuHitney 
New York Cit) 


The Recovery Problem in the United States. (Washington: Brookings Inst. 
1936. Pp. xiv, 709. $4.00.) 

This is a broad narrative, statistical, and analytical survey of the events 
of recent years, pointing up to recommendations for promoting recovery. 
Among the authors are Charles O. Hardy (credit), Maurice Leven (wages 
and employment), Malcolm Merriam (government finance), Leo Pasvolsky 
(international relations) and Harold G. Moulton (general). 

The first five chapters, under the heading “The sweep of world events,” 
describe the maladjustments in world economics before 1929, the progress 
of the depression, and the efforts toward reconstruction. Useful appendices 
give the coverage, weighting and sources of the production indexes of 23 
countries, and list the measures, 15 to 50 in number, adopted to combat the 


The rest of the book deals with the United States, one or two chapters 
covering each aspect of the economy. Although containing little that is 
new to the economist who follows national affairs, these discussions collect 
the pertinent statistics and give rounded, easily read accounts. The chapter 
on interest rates deserves special mention, although one may question the 
assumption on its first page that high labor costs are of course unrelated 
to recession or low ones to recovery. The lengthiest statistical study is that 
on unemployment. If there were 11,600,000 unemployed in 1936 (p. 135), 
and 1,919,000 “constructively unemployed” due to shorter hours (p. 620), 
“equivalent full-time unemployment” must have more than 12,500,000 


(p. 626). In any event, figures appearing since publication make advisable 
downward revision of these unemployment estimates. How to absorb the 
idle appears from the calculation (by George Terborgh) of the accumulated 
deficit in durable goods; to fill it would require a $33 billion production of 
durable goods annually from 1937 through 1941, as compared to an actual 
production of $25 billion from 1925 through 1929. 

In general the issues on which economists divide are not debated; the 
discussion is on a more popular level, intended to “limit the area of doubt” 
(p. 453). The practical suggestions which grow out of such a treatment 
(pp. 541-542)—a balanced budget, stable money, reciprocal trade agree 
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ments, wages up or constant with prices constant or down, no reduction 
in working hours, no restriction of output—are likely to disappoint the 
reader who has been led by the title and size of the book to expect new 
ground to be broken on the means to prosperity. Unfortunately the intima- 
tion that wages can rise too fast may be overlooked by some in the emphasis 
laid on the theorem that a rising wage-price ratio is ‘‘favorable.”’ To say that 
the “substantial reductions in trade barriers which are being effected are 
reopening the channels of international trade’’ (p. 503) stretches the 
achievements of Secretary Hull’s policy to date. In 1937 the recommenda- 
tion of ‘“‘a fixed price of gold”’ requires a statement of whether that price 
must be $35 an ounce. The suggestions for balancing the budget—elimi- 
nation of “extravagant outlays” and ‘‘more economical administration of 
essential relief” (p. 481)—are good, but vague. The proposed cut of WPA 
and CCC to $659,000,000 a year needs explanation. 

The light shed by this book may not pierce into the dark corners, but a 
solid background to current issues is welcome. Perhaps by avoiding con- 
troversies it will more easily persuade the general reader of the value of 
the broad truths it does recommend. The name of Brookings carries 
weight, and one hopes that this book has reached some of those in 
authority. 


S. N. WHITNEY 
New York City 
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ArnbT, E. H. D. An analysis of the investment policies of life insurance com- 
panies in the Union of South Africa: the need for more constructive legislation. 
(Pretoria: Univ. of Pretoria. 1937. Pp. 50. 2s.) 

BAKER, J. C. The compensation of executive officers of retail companies, 1928- 
1935, Bus. res. stud. no. 17. (Boston: Harvard Univ. Bur. of Bus. Res. 1937. 
Pp. vi, 34. $1.) 

BeckMAN, T. N. and ENGLE, N. H. Wholesaling: principles and practice. (New 
York: Ronald. 1937. Pp. xvii, 628. $4.) 


The authors have with evidence of much painstaking work prepared a 
scholarly and comprehensive treatment of the field of wholesaling. They define 
the field broadly, including in it practically all marketing activities aside from 
the operation of retail stores. Although they offer plausible arguments for 
their definition, many economists interested in marketing will undoubtedly 
continue to use narrower conceptions of the term. 

The book is divided into five sections, titled as follows: ‘““The nature and 
evolution of wholesaling”; “Modern wholesaling systems”; ‘Operation and 
management of a wholesale business”; ‘Special economic aspects of whole- 
saling” ; “Trends in wholesaling.” Particularly interesting to the economist are 
chapter 5, which discusses the viewpoints of various economists on wholesal- 
ing; chapter 22, which describes the process by which prices are made in the 
wholesale market; and chapter 26, in which the authors discuss their ideas on 
economic planning. 
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“There are two alternative possibilities for implementing an economic plan, 


The first and most commonly conceived method is to substitute complete 
governmental cont: tor private initiative. . . . The second alternative iS a 
compromise method which submits that it is possible to retain some of the 
advantages of the competitive system by extending state control only to 


the elimination of those elements of the present system which have become 
subv ersive.”” 


The authors, enthusiastic economic planners, favor the second alternative 
However they, like most others who share their views, fail to define precisely 
where they would have government control leave off. They envisage a compre. 
hensive program of marketing research to define consumer requirements and 
to set standards of efficiency for marketing operations. They contemplate “legis. 
lation limiting the various types of producing, wholesaling, and retailing agen. 
cies to the number and capacity indicated as necessary for the most economic 
use of the nation’s resources by impartial marketing analysis.” 

The book affords a thorough, well-documented, and much needed text in a 
field which the reviewer agrees with the authors has been sadly neglected by 
both writers on marketing subjects and economic theorists. 

R. F. 
ISLAND, C. C. The commor k theory of investment: its development and 
significance. (New York: Ronal 1. 1937. Pp. ix, 154. $2.50.) 

Since the publication in 1924 of Edgar Lawrence Smith’s Common Stock: 
as Long-Time Invest , students of the stock market have debated the 
relative merits of bonds and common stocks as instruments of capital place- 
ment. Various studies since that time have added considerably to the evidence 
presented by Smith, but many proponents of bonds have remained wholly un- 
convinced. At first the Smith theory gained wide acceptance; but, after 1929, 


there was all but complete popular repudiation. Recently R. G. Rodkey and 
others have attempted to apply tests to depression experience. A rather long 


list of studies has remained in monograph form; and, until now, there has 
been but little attempt to collect and weigh the evidence. 

Such is the task Mr. Bosland has set for himself in the Common Stock 
Theory of Investment. It presents with great clearness summary accounts of the 
more important investigations in this field and in each case gives method and 
basic assumptions. Special attention is paid to studies bearing on the perform- 
ance of stocks since 1929. Factors causing growth in common stock values are 
subjected to considerable analysis. To the reviewer perhaps the most interesting 
chapter is the one dealing with present investment policy, particularly with 
reference to the implications of slow population growth and industrial matu- 
rity. Much of the pessimism about the ability of American industry to adjust 
itself to a regime based on something other than exploitation of new land and 
unbounded resources is sidered to be without adequate foundation. Space 
does not permit summary of the factual studies but only tabulation of some 
of the conclusions, many of which are of limited value because of questionable 
sampling and fragmentary data. Before the beginning of the depression both 
industry and population were showing a decreasing rate of growth; but corpo- 
rate profits showed no conclusive evidence of deterioration. Taking all the 
available data, the author concludes, “In the absence of overwhelming difh- 


culties of a political nature, it would seem entirely reasonable for the investor, 
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’ plan. who is in position to tie up his funds for a fairly long period of time, to expect 
nplete to gain in the future by taking advantage of the long-time upward trend in the 
€ isa value of common stocks of representative corporations in leading American 
of the industries.” But he is not unaware of the power of modern governments to 
aly to delay or deflect the operation of economic law by efforts to avoid the acceptance 
ecome of unpleasant penalties for economic misdeeds. 

J. Ray CABLE 
lative 
cisely BrowER, F. B. Personnel practices governing factory and office administration. 
Mpre- Stud. no. 233. (New York: National Ind. Conference Bd. 1937. Pp. xii, 134. 
s and $3.) 
legis. Treats of practices dealing with attendance, tardiness, holidays, payment for 
_ over-time, application blanks, discharges and plant privileges. Practices gov- 
nomic erning wage-earners and salaried employees are distinguished. 


t in a 


| Burrows, R. The problems and practice of economic planning. (London: P. S. 
ed by King. 1937. Pp. ix, 280. 10s. 6d.) 


YER 


and concepts of the orthodox economist, the author proceeds to analyze the 
growth in governmental controls over economic forces and policies; to show 
. why this trend has developed; to describe the forms in which it has appeared 
Stocks in various countries; and to present conclusions based on these observations. 
d the Part 1 deals with planning in theory, tracing the changes from the com- 
place. petitive economy through the various modifications of competition (codpera- 
dence tion, monopoly and government regulation) to wholesale planning. This sec- 
= tion includes an interesting study of the functions of money and credit in a 
1929, controlled economy. Part 2 is on planning in practice. Well over a third is 
y and devoted to economic controls in Great Britain indicating that the problems, 
long now being hastily attacked in the form of elaborate programs in some countries, 
€ has emerged earlier in Great Britain where they have been attacked piecemeal over 
a long period. The remainder of this section is a series of brief surveys of 
economic planning in other countries. Part 3 contains a short statement of 
tentative conclusions. 

One must not expect to find a detailed analysis of the abstract problems of 
economic theory as related to the problems of planning in a single book 
covering a wide range of subject matter (the chapter on ‘‘Plans in brief,” for 
example, treats of Sweden, Japan, Germany and Belgium in about three pages 
each). It is rather a highly condensed commentary on some of the essential 
features of this analysis. 

The author is severely critical of the various systems of economic control 
that have developed to date, but nevertheless comes to the conclusion that eco- 

nomic controls are necessary if we are to find the way out of our present 
bk dilemma. He does not offer a program, or even the hope of an ideal solution, but 
on thinks in terms of an effective compromise between individual and collective 
ma a interests with the proviso that in event of a serious clash, group interests 
, i‘ should prevail. In closing, he rightly emphasizes the importance of international 
diff agreement, and the necessity for integrity, intelligence and the will to codper- 
att ate as the indispensable requisites for the success of any planned order. 
JAMES H. SHOEMAKER 
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This book is one of the forerunners of a large number of its particular 
kind that are certain to appear during the next few years. Using the tools 
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DouGaLl, H. E. and Dauer, E. A. One hundred short problems in COF poration 
finance. (New York Ri — 1937. Pp. 78. 75c.) 
Forrest, J. G., compiler. Financial news: how to read and inter pret it. (New 
York: N. Y. Times. 1937 Pp 52. 25c.) 
FosTER, O. D. Profits from the stock market. (New York: Harper. 1937, Pp. xi 
207. $3.) 
Written by a stock-market operator. Presents elementary information with 


special reference to the influence of the business cycle on stock-market activities 

GRANGE, W. J., assisted by Quar, » J. Real estate: a practical guide to ownershiy 
transfer, mortgagin na g of real property. (New York: Ronald, 1937 
Pp. xvi, 541. $5.) 

GREEN, H. W. Real py» berty inventory of the Cleveland ee district 
(Cleveland: Real Property Inventory of Metropolitan Cleveland. 1936. Pp. xii 
401.) 

HANDLER, M. Cases and other materials on trade regulation. (Chicago: Found: 


tion Press. 1937. Pp. xxxv, 1288. $7.) 
A collection of cases by a law ‘Professor of Columbia University, with extracts 
from economic writers and abundant annotations. Material is arranged in 
chapters under the following headings: government and business, the emer. 
gence of the competitive system, contracts in restraint of trade, combinations ; in 
restraint of trade at common law, the Sherman Anti-Trust act, trade-marks 


and trade names, regulation of advertising and other instruments of demand 
creation, appropriation of competitor's trade values, misrepresentation of com. 
petitor’s products, predatory practices, interference with trade relations by 
boycott, inducing breach of competitor's contracts, resale price maintenance, 


exclusive dealing arrangements and tying agreements, price discrimination, in- 
dustrial disorganization and social control. 

Appendices reprint the Sherman act, the Federal Trade Commission act, the 
Clayton act, the National Industrial Recovery act, and the Robinson-Patman 
act. 


JOHNSON, A. W. Principles of accounting. (New York: Farrar and Rinehart. 
1937. Pp. 701. $4.) 

KENNEDY, W. F. The objective rate plan for reducing the price of residentid 
electricity. (New York Colu m bia thie. Press, 1937. Pp. 83. $1.25.) 

A factual study based on the experience of the Alabama Power Company, 
which introduced the first objective rate plan for residential electric service on 
October 1, 1933, and of other subsidiary companies of the Commonwealth and 
Southern Corporation. Since then, 56 other electric companies in 33 states have 


adopted residential schedules based on the principles of this plan. 


KetcHuM, M.D. The fixed investment trust. (Chicago: Univ. of Chicago School 
of Business. 1937. Pp. xi, 85. $1.) 

LaCrosse, H. T. Retail credit survey, 1936. Domestic commerce ser. no. 98. 
(Washington: Supt. Docs. 1937. Pp. v, 88. 10c.) 

LANGSTON, L. H. Bank accou practice. (New York: Ronald. 1937. Pp. xiii, 
532. $5.) 

LARRABEE, C. B. and Marks, H. W. Check lists of advertising, selling and 
merchandising essential — York: McGraw-Hill. 1937. Pp. 411. $3.50.) 

Linpsay, M. M. Probate accou . (Boston: Bentley School of Accounting and 


Finance, 1936. Pp. 145.) 
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\MacKENZIE, F., editor. Planned society: yesterday, today, tomorrow. A sym- 

~ posium by thirty-five economists, sociologists and statesmen. (New York: 
Prentice-Hall. 1937. Pp. xxvii, 989. $3.75.) 

MarcERON, L. W. and Jupkins, C. Selected trade associations of the United 
States: 1937 edition. National and interstate. Market res. ser. no. 1. (Wash- 
ington: Bur. of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 1937. Pp. 134. 10c.) 

Meuick, H. C. W. The sale of food and drink at common law and under the 
Uniform Sales act. (New York: Prentice-Hall. 1936. Pp. xiii, 346.) 

O'Dea, M. A preface to advertising. (New York: McGraw-Hill. 1937. Pp. 229. 
q? 

Ope, W. R., and others. Business: its organization and operation. (Boston: 
Ginn. 1937. Pp. 531. $1.72.) 


A high-school text. 


OPPENHEIM, S. C., editor. Cases on trade regulation. (St. Paul: West Pub. Co. 
1936. Pp. 1570. $6.50.) 

OrcEL, L. Valuation under the law of eminent domain. (Charlottesville, Va.: 
Michie. 1936. Pp. xviii, 976. $12.) 

PrickeTT, A. L. and MIKESELL, R. M. Principles of accounting. Rev. ed. (New 
York: Macmillan. 1937. Pp. 567. $3.50.) 

Pury, F. Mass-consumption: consumer initiated control of production and ex- 
change. (New York: Talisman Press. 1936. Pp. 219. $2.50.) 

Advocacy of a plan whereby people’s wants can be tabulated in advance 
through personal budgets which are totalized by a central agency. Bids for 
supplying these demands are called for; and it is argued that prices will 
be much lower by cutting out middlemen, thereby stimulating consumption and 
consequently production. Such a plan is regarded as preferable to the regi- 
mentation of production. 


Sauiers, E. A. and Hotmes, A. W. Basic accounting principles. (Chicago: 
Business Pubs. 1937. Pp. vi, 656. $4.) 

ScHuR, J. A. and HasKELL, M. M. Introduction to accounting procedure. Book 
|. Practical bookkeeping. Book II. Secretarial accounting. Book III. Applied 
accounting. (New York: Prentice-Hall. 1936. $1.12, each.) 

ScuLty, C. A. The purchase of common stocks as trust investments. (New York: 
Macmillan. 1937. Pp. ix, 82. $1.) 

A discussion of the practices of investing trust funds. The author believes 
that trustees should be permitted to buy common stocks. His opinions are 
based upon information and comment by officers of educational institutions and 
endowed foundations. 


THOMPSON, W. R. Accounting systems: their design and installation, (Chicago: 
LaSalle Extension Univ. 1936. Pp. iv, 737.) 

Weis, R. G. and Perkins, J. S. New England community statistical abstracts: 
industrial development data for 110 New England cities and towns. Prepared 
tor the Codperating Committee on Industrial Development of the N. E. Coun- 
cil. (Boston: Boston Univ. Bur. of Bus. Res. 1937. Pp. 120. $2.50.) 

ZAHN-GOLODETZ, L. L’économie planifiée en U. R. S. S. et l'économie dirigée 
aux Etats-Unis: étude comparative. (Paris: Nizet et Bastard. 1937. Pp. 159.) 

In this monograph the author concludes that because of its individualistic 
structure a capitalistic economy is unsuited for control by any authority other 
than economic law, and that consequently, real economic planning is utterly 
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inconsistent with a capitalistic regime. The Roosevelt administration attem 


at a guided or directed economy are compared with the thorough-goin. Was! 
planning and control found in Soviet Russia. The present American policy of 
restricting control to selected fields is criticized as faulty and certain to res} 
in serious maladjustment in the economic system. In contrast, the soviet systen 
is described as being logical and successful because the planning is so inclusiy. The V 
and the authority and control so complete, that the operation of economic |i, D 
is no longer a disturbing factor. ( 
The book is readable, well-documented, and contains a useful bibliography, | 
The critical reader, however, will find the treatment altogether too brief. Ther The 
is a fairly detailed account of Russian economic policies since 1917, but the MEE differe 
discussion of American experience is quite inadequate. Obviously, the guidance MN Colum 
or direction of economic affairs in this country was not originated by the MMM includ 
present administration, and our brief experience with the NRA and the AAA es 
can scarcely furnish sufficient ground for the author’s sweeping conclusions ae 
J. E. Morrar voted. 
Dr. 
Bibliography of reports by state and regional planning organizations. No. \, search 
Reports received in the library of the National Resources Committee, January. and pt 
April, 1937. (Washington: Nat. Resources Committee. 1937. Pp. 14.) The 
A classification of business literature. Part 1. Business classification. Patt 2. In. , 
dustries list. Part 3. Local list. Prepared by the Library of the Harvard Univ. valet. 
Grad. School of Bus. Admin. (New York: Wilson. 1937. Pp. xv, 257, 33, 58 discus 
planographed. ) partic 
Because of the inadequacy of the Library of Congress and other libray Par 
classifications, there has grown the need for a more minute classification for tion. . 
books on business subjects. An answer to this demand has been prepared by evider 
the Library of the Harvard University Graduate School of Business Ad. i 
ministration and made available to business libraries which are struggling with oe 
the problem of classifying and indexing the flood of literature demanding : and a 
place on their shelves “valu 
The classification as conceived is a distinct departure from library classific sales 
tions heretofore prepared. It was the purpose to create a well-rounded, self: tion 4 
contained classification system, extending ‘‘beyond the area which would bk Pa 
generally recognized as that of business, to include various related subjects . 
such as economics, technology, or social psychology.” Thes 
The structure of the classification is built around four different elements: tuptc 
(a) the relation of business to other subjects; (b) the element of time; (c) the rate | 
functional divisions of business activities; and (d) the relations of busines utiliti 
to particular business institutions. ond 
There are three parts to the classification. Part 1 is the most extensive, cover- hi 
ing 165 pages. It classifies business functions under 19 heads, starting wit whic 
generalia and general relations to government, and ending with public utilities: Ne 
transportation, communication, etc. Part 2 contains an industrial list coveriny the v 
17 pages, which is a comprehensive grouping of industries and services. Part 31 of vz 
an index of geographical divisions—continents, countries, states, and principal iat 
cities. Each part is supplied with an alphabetical index. With the aid of this 
classification, every conceivable topic pertaining to business can be accurately 17 
indexed. For example: “electric light industry in the Argentine” is given the by Jo 
call number 94YJ—9 indicating South America; 94 indicating Argentin, Judici 
Y indicating public utilities; YJ indicating electric light and power industry. ate 


CHARLES L. JAMISON 
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The Robinson-Patman act: its history and probable meaning. (Washington: 
Washington Post. 1936. Pp. ix, 61.) 


Capital and Capitalistic Organization 


‘aluation of Property: A Treatise on the Appraisal of Property for 
a ferent Legal Purposes. By JAMES C. BONBRIGHT. Vols. I and II. 
(New York: McGraw-Hill. 1937. Pp. xx, 632; xi, 633-1271. $12.00.) 


The two volumes cover comprehensively the valuation of property for 
diferent legal purposes. They are published under the auspices of the 
Columbia University Council for Research in the Social Sciences. They 
include generally the entire field of valuation, but omit detailed treatment 
of several topics to which separate monographs or articles had been de- 
voted. 

Dr. Bonbright has carried through admirably a monumental job of re- 
search, for which economic and legal students, lawyers, judges, appraisers, 
and public administrators should be highly grateful. 

The work consists of three major parts. Part 1 is devoted to concepts of 
value. In five chapters it presents the problem of judicial valuation and 
discusses concepts both from the legal and economic points of view, 
particularly market or exchange value, and value to the owner. 

Part 2 consists of seven chapters and is devoted to methods of valua- 
tion. Although they have to do fundamentally, not with concept, but with 
evidence through which “value” may be determined, the proper method 
may depend upon the meaning of the particular kind of “value’’ sought, 
and at times the method itself may be determinative of the character of 
‘value’ used for a particular purpose. The methods analyzed include actual 
sales prices, actual or original cost, replacement cost, depreciation deduc- 
tion and capitalized earning power. 

Part 3, twenty chapters, considers valuation for specific legal purposes. 
These include damages, insurance losses, eminent domain, taxation, bank- 
tuptcy, stock watering, dissenting stockholders’ suits, foreclosures, corpo- 
rate reorganization, determination of income, and rate control of public 
utilities. Under each subject the particular valuation problems are discussed, 
and the principal cases are analyzed to show the attitudes and considerations 
which entered into the formulation of law—practically all court-made. 

No review can possibly do justice to a fundamental work which covers 
the wide range of topics and the different intricacies of the various types 
of valuation. In general, however, what appears clear is the failure of the 
courts to define ‘‘value”’; they assume mostly that it is a thing absolute and 
‘The previous monographs are: Public Utility Valuation for Purposes of Rate Control, 
John lunes and Nathaniel Gold, Macmillan Company, 1934; Stock Watering: The 
Judicial Valuation of Property for Stock Issue Purposes, by David L. Dodd, Columbia 


University Press, 1930; and Valuation under the Law of Eminent Domain, by Lewis Orgel, 
Michie Company, 1936. 
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invariable. Practically throughout, for all the different legal purposes, the 
asserted objective is to find “value” as such. Judicial discussion appears 
to be concerned merely with methods or evidence of “value,” but the 
object itself is regarded as an obviously definite thing that requires 
precise definition. 

Actually, however, as Justice Brandeis has said, ‘value is a word of 
many meanings’; and as Justice Stone has remarked, a statute involving 
legal valuation ‘‘must be interpreted in the light of its purpose.” The same 
concept cannot be practically applied to all ranges of property whose valu. 
tion must be legally determined. Since, however, the courts have avowed 
the orthodox principle that “value” is value, without precise and differ. 
entiating definition, there has been extensive verbal confusion between cases: 
but actually different kinds of “value” have been approved for different 
purposes, to meet the realities involved. There has been greater harmony in 
what is done than in what is said by the courts. While nominally they ad- 
here to orthodox view, through the methods used they actually adopt 
different concepts for different purposes. 

Dr. Bonbright, however, finds a distinct difference in attitude between 
judges, and he classifies them as “‘verbalists’’ and “‘functionalists.” Both 
groups are actually functionalists in that they suit the kind of “value” to 
the particular legal purpose; but the functionalists do so avowedly while the 
verbalists give expression to tradition but really support the particular 
“value” which in their judgment is appropriate. The verbalist is presented as 
really an under-cover functionalist. He proceeds with the manner of ortho- 
doxy and avoids the appearance of having given legal sanction to his own 
ideas of what the law should be for the particular purpose. 

This interpretation goes far to explain the court decisions on “‘fair value’ 
used as rate base in public utility regulation. Certainly for this purpose the 
concept of ‘‘value’’ as traditionalized by the courts is not applicable. If an 
orthodox concept were to be adopted for industrial properties considered 
as an enterprise, the fundamental basis of determining ‘‘value’’ would be 
expected “earning power.’ This applies readily to a business which is free 
to conduct its affairs and to fix the charges for its product as it pleases 
or can under prevalent market conditions; but manifestly it cannot be taken 
for the determination of a prior rate base upon which the charges for serv: 
ice and earning power are to be predicated. But the majority judges of the 
Supreme Court have ignored this differentiation and have talked as if 
“value” for rate making were no different from value for other purposes; 
but actually they have recognized the difference and have imposed theit 
own ideas as the law of the land. 

Here is a paramount example of under-cover functionalism which has 
undermined the effectiveness of regulation. By holding nominally to “value’ 
in the orthodox sense, the majority has practically established “reproduction 
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cost less depreciation” as the controlling factor for the determination of 
rate base. This is the majority’s idea of what the proper kind of “‘value” 
is for the particular purpose, as against the views of the minority repre- 
sented particularly by Mr. Justice Brandeis in his opinion in the South- 
western Bell Telephone case. In sharp contrast he supported ‘‘prudent a 
vestment’’ as the appropriate type of ‘‘value’’ for rate making, against “‘r 
production cost” established by the majority under the guise of its tet 
= “value” as such. The functional objection to reproduction cost from 
the public standpoint appears in its lack of administrability and its stimula- 
tion of unsound financing. Its advantages to the utilities is that it enables 
them to circumvent regulation. Dr. Bonbright holds that if the Supreme 
Court 


had deliberately set out to defeat the whole purpose of regulation and to make 
publi ic ownership inevitable, it could hardly have pursued this objective more 
effectively than by its rulings and dicta on valuation. Under the influence of these 
precedents, commission regulation has become so cumbersome and so ineffective 
that it may be said, with only slight exaggeration, to have broken down. Even 
the investor, on whose behalf the constitutional safeguards have been developed, 
has received no protection against the rebounds through inflated stock-market 
prices that are stimulated by the “fair value’’ doctrine. 


If it is not too late to undo the harm of the majority rulings, reproduction 
cost must be abandoned and some form of prudent investment adopted, 
with appropriate provisions for systematic administration, protection of in- 
vestors as well as consumers, and regard for other public requirements. 


These, however, should be matters for the legislatures and expert admin- 
istrators, and not for primary determination and restriction by the courts. 

In Dr. Bonbright’s technical discussion it is interesting to note his ad- 
mitted shift on the treatment of depreciation. In his earlier writings he 
took the position that full deduction should be made from cost new for 
depreciation to cover both physical and functional causes, if the approach 
to fair value’ is by way of reproduction cost of the properties. But when 
primary valuation starts with actual cost he had hesitated to call for corre- 
sponding deduction. In his present analysis he agrees to the propriety of 
the deduction in either procedure. In neither does the deduction produce 
“value” as such; its propriety depends upon common sense under the par- 
ticular valuation and rate policy. 

If clear and definite policy were once adopted through legislative action, 
and if then an administrable rate base were established, deduction for de- 
preciation would be an integral part of a comprehensive system, and would 
be treated consistently with the charges for depreciation to operating ex- 
penses. Under present conditions, however, the entire valuation set-up is 
beyond regular administrative action. Where in any case, therefore, the 
rate base is to be determined, certainly depreciation should be deducted from 
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cost new. This conforms to the law as decided, and in this respect at ley 
makes common sense. Old and relatively obsolete plant and equipmen 
could not sensibly have the same rate base ‘“‘value’”’ as new and modern units, 
whether initial pricing is at reproduction cost or actual cost of install:. 
tion. But with avowed and real functionalism, the entire set-up of valuation 
would be determined in accordance with the objectives of regulation, in. 
cluding the requirements of regular administration, financial stability, avai) 
ability of new capital, and other long-run considerations. 

Dr. Bonbright presents a vivid picture of the floundering, strains and 
maneuvers of the courts in dealing with greatly varying circumstances unde, 
which property valuations are considered and the appearance of uniformity 
of concept is to be maintained. The consequence to public utility regul 
tion has been particularly calamitous, and is regarded by Dr. Bonbright 
as one of the major tragedies of American jurisprudence. Although dou. 
less there has been certain deliberateness in the public utility field, an im. 
portant difficulty has obviously been the inexpertness of the courts, the 
lack of grasp by individual judges of what is involved both as to “values” 
and purposes. When one considers, first, what legal training mostly is 
throughout the country, second how judges are elected or selected, and 
third how incidentally valuation cases arise as only minor phases of coutt 
activities, he must wonder that there has not been greater confusion and 
that so much common sense has really emerged. 

To get an adequate realization of the entire situation, one must have 
regard also for legislation or the policy-making part of government, and 
for the administrative bodies intended to carry out the purposes of legisl:- 
tion. One’s criticism of the courts might be moderated considerably in view 
of the character of legislation, with its frequent obscurity and lack of clear- 
ness as to purpose. One’s judgment would be tempered further when he 
regards the administrative organizations which are provided to carry out 
unclear legislative purposes and which are often dominated by considera- 
tions other than public objectives. These observations apply particularly 
to public utility regulation, and they are probably pertinent also to the other 
fields of judicial decisions covered so excellently by Dr. Bonbright. 

JOHN Bauer 

New York City 


Big Business: Its Growth and Its Place. Edited by ALFRED L. BERNHEIM 
and Others. Prepared under the Auspices of the Corporation Survey 
Committee of the Twentieth Century Fund. (New York: Twentieth 
Century Fund. 1937. Pp. xv, 102. $1.35.) 

This slight volume of barely 100 pages is a compact summary of avail- 
able statistical data revealing the development and, more particularly, the 
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present stature of the giant corporations in American business. It is marked 
by evidence of painstaking industry and good judgment in the selection 
of source material. It is equally distinguished by rigorous objectivity and 
keen awareness of limitations in the treatment of this material. 

There is no attempt to appraise the significance of the facts disclosed, 
or to solve any “‘problems’’ they may suggest. The Survey Committee in 
its foreword promises to make suggestions in these directions after publish- 
ing other factual studies of which this volume is announced as the first 
of the series. 

Of the 25 tables presented in the text, 14 are derived directly or indirectly 
from the Bureau of Internal Revenue’s Statistics of Income, and most of 
the remainder from census reports. Five charts serve graphically to illum- 
inate some of the tabulated data. Both the tables and charts are expertly 
constructed. 

The findings from this survey are not startling only because they are not 
new. The inclusion of data from Statistics of Income, 1933, serves only 

further to substantiate the findings of earlier surveys in this field. It is 
} not necessary here to summarize the conclusions; but one or two of the 
outstanding merits and incidental shortcomings of the study may be noted. 
The important distinction between size of plant and size of enterprise, or 
between industrial concentration and business elephantiasis, as Veblen might 
have put it, is emphasized. This phase of the study was greatly facilitated 
by a series of special tabulations made for the purpose by the Bureau of 
the Census, showing certain data upon structure and operations of ‘‘plural- 
unit enterprises” in 84 selected industries (pp. 41 ef seq.). 

Despite the general care taken in the interpretation of the material as- 
sembled, e.g., in defining “largeness’’ (p. 22) and observing the great varia- 
tion in significance of a given “‘size’’ of plant or enterprise according to 
the characteristics of the industry in which it operates (pp. 22, 43), there 
is lacking any definition of an “industry.” Moreover, there is no defini- 
tion of “industrial combination’”’ (cf. pp. 27, 34), or of “common owner- 
ship” (cf. pp. 35, 41). This last omission is particularly unfortunate as 
it affects seriously the interpretation of the specially provided data on 84 
selected industries mentioned above. If the figures for “plural unit enter- 
prises” cover only plants directly owned by the “central office” organi- 
zation, they might well show very different facts from a survey based 
upon “consolidated returns” to the Bureau of Internal Revenue, eligibility 
to file which is confined not only to organizations having plants connected 
through stock ownership, but to those which own 95 per cent of the stock 
of the subsidiary corporations included in the consolidated return (cf. p. 
76 et seq.) The results might be still more incomparable, of course, were 
“plural-unit enterprise’’ so defined as to encompass all plants the opera- 
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tion of which was effectively controlled, whether through stock-owner. 
ship, joint-ownership, lease, or otherwise by a single business managemen; 
or directorate. 

On the whole, however, this is a competent study, and the Twentieth 
Century Fund is to be commended for initiating it, the Corporation Surve; 
Committee for sponsoring its publication, and the editors and research q. 
rectors for their faithfulness to high standards of scholarship in Preparing 
it. 

Myron W. Watkins 

New York University 


Rulers of America: a Study of Finance Capital. By ANNA ROCHESTER, 
(New York: International Pubs. 1936. Pp. 367. $3.50.) 

The Middle Classes Then and Now. By FRANKLIN C. PALM. (New York: 
Macmillan. 1936. Pp. xiv, 421. $3.50.) 


Each of these books is based on the work of Marx and Engels. Palm 
says that ‘“‘perhaps the first volume purporting to give a history of the 
middle classes was a book published in 1833 by an English journalist and 
muckraker, John Wade.’’ But “‘in the light of our present knowledge on 
this topic . . . a satisfactory study of the middle classes was not possible 
until Marx and Engels wrote their works.” He adds the article on the 
middle class written by Alfred Mensuel for the Encyclopedia of the Social 
Sciences. 

Rochester says that ‘‘the present book is based on the economic and poli- 
tical teachings of Marx as developed for the imperialist era by Lenin.” She 
adapts for the United States the basic argument presented by Lenin in his 
Imperialism; the Highest Stage of Capitalism. 

The two books close with Marxian “ideology.” Rochester says, (306): 


Obviously Amerian capitalism is not yet in a stage of revolutionary crisis. The 
rulers are as yet secure in their power. But present trends foreshadow a revolution- 
ary crisis at some future date. When this moment arrives, the outcome will be 
decisive for a long future of world history. It will depend on the tried solidarity 
of the working class and its allies among the other strata of the oppressed popul:- 
tion, and on the clear thinking and unity of action among those who desire the 
overthrow of capitalism 


Palm retains a lingering hope for the disappearing middle class (409): 


The old picture of the original Babbit, symbolized by Louis Philippe . . . 
must disappear. In its place must be substituted the portrait of a young man, 
possessing the trim build of an athlete; the eager willingness to work, product 
and share and the sharp mentality of a scholar. Such a transformation, however, 
will be slow. While most middle-class men realize that they are living in 
era of change and that somehow they are out of step with the march of time, 
they fail to change their gait. Clinging desperately to the solid bourgeois virtues 
especially the faith in liberty, they fear to look either to the right or to the 
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eft, Bewildered, stubborn and resentful, they stumble on. Whither, Bour- 


geoisie 


The authors agree on the split in the middle class caused by modern 
technology and finance. Palm says: 


Today the only successful rugged individualists are the heads of Big Business. 
Liberty, equality, and opportunity are simply ideals to the average man. Even 
the economic security, formerly enjoyed by the upper salaried classes and the 
thrifty bourgeois investors, no longer exists. . . . The cold, materialistic, and un- 
feeling encroachment of money has erected a barrier in the relationships of man- 
kind. 


Rochester's moneyed rulers are Morgan, Rockefeller, Mellon and their 
lies. Her book is packed with statistics of the corporation affiliates and 
groups, brought out by investigations of the past twenty years, “roughly 
comparable,” she says, to the list in Berle and Means, The Modern Cor- 
poration and Private Property. Palm’s book is an interesting descriptive and 
literary history of “self-made,” middle-class men from Babylonia and 
Egypt to the New Deal. 

JOHN R. COMMONS 

University of Wisconsin 


NEW BOOKS 


CROMWELL, J. H. R. and CzERwoNKyY, H. E. In defense of capitalism: an 
explanation of the functioning of our capitalistic system of today and of 
specific measures which would correct its defects. Written for business men. 
(New York: Scribner's. 1937. Pp. xvii, 373. $3.50.) 

Faris, B. A. Electric power in Syria and Palestine. Pubs. of the Am. Univ. of 
Beirut, soc. sci, ser., no. 9. (Beirut, Syria: American Press. Washington: Smith- 
sonian Inst. 1936. Pp. xx, 367. 8s. 6d.) 


This is a detailed and carefully documented account of foreign, monopolistic 
exploitation of electricity supply in an economy characterized by primitive 
agriculture, small-scale industry, meager resources and mass poverty. Rates are 
excessive, service poor and usage limited; most of the people use cheaper 
substitutes, principally kerosene for domestic purposes, and most industrial 
establishments produce their own power. The companies, protected by man- 
date governments in the exploitation of their concessions, refuse to reduce 
their rates or to organize their markets efficiently. Available financial data, in 
most instances, indicate excessive profits. Public relations are bad; there is 
continuous agitation against the companies on account of exhorbitant rates 
and poor service. Organized boycotts are invoked frequently; they curtail 
profits temporarily but seem to exercise little influence on long-run policies. 
The author recommends that rates be lowered to a competitive level, that 
service be improved, that potential markets be cultivated, and that available 
water power be developed. He fails to explain how these desirable objectives 
can be attained as long as mass poverty, private monopoly and the mandate 
system of government continue. 


Horace M. GRAY 
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HOLLERAN, O. C. Basic industrial markets in the United States: gas and electry 
utilities. Market res. ser. no. 14.3. (Washington: Bur. of Foreign and Domes: 
Commerce. 1937. Pp. 157. 10c.) 

JOHNSEN, J. E., compiler. Government ownership of electric utilities, (New 
York: Wilson. 1936. Pp. 329.) 


“Supplements an earlier volume of the same series, compiled by James ¢ 
Hodgson, entitled Government ownership of public utilities, published i, 
August, 1934, and also three volumes of University debaters’ annual, edites 
by Edith M. Phelps 


PaGE, R. Primer of electric service costs: information for the use of publi 
utility employees in dealing with the public. (New York: Harper. 1937. Pp, 
94. $1.) 

Author is general manager and vice-president of the Nebraska Powe 
Company. Explains costs and their relation to rates; wages, depreciation anj 
taxes and their effect on rates; utility financing; comparison of private ani 
municipal rates. 


WELCH, F. X., and others, editors. Cases on public utility regulation, with sup. 
plemental notes. 2nd ed. (Washington: Public Utilities Reports. 1936. Pp 
xviii, 959.) 

National Association of Railroad and Uttlities Commissioners: proceedings of 
the forty-eighth annual convention, held at Atlantic City, N.]., November 10. 
13, 1936. (New York: State Law Reporting Co. 1937. Pp. 565. $6.) 


Labor and Labor Organizations 
Compensating Industrial Effort: A Scientific Study of Work and Wage. 
By Z. CLARK DicKINSON. (New York: Ronald. 1937. Pp. xii, 479 
$4.50.) 

This study deals broadly with problems of wage determination and of 
incentives. The plan of the author includes a comprehensive statement of 
the facts, principles and research methods applicable to wage determination, 
and their correlation with “things that have been learned in the fields of 
economics, personnel and general management, and industrial psychology.” 
Considerable data from statistical studies available in the field are utilized 
in the development of the vast plan. There is a fundamental need for oc 
casional integration of the thinking on the subject of wage determination in 
order that advances in particular fields may be consolidated, and so that 
there may be a reappraisal of the general problem. Such a contribution i 
made by this study. 

The emphasis placed upon the possibility of statistical treatment of most 
of the phases of the subject is notable. Though human affairs defy meas 
urement and prediction, quantitative measurement is shown to be applicable 
to many aspects of wage determination. Of particular significance is the 
chapter devoted to an evaluation of the efficacy of contrasting methods o! 
wage payment. Four statistical investigations, made by other students of 
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‘he problem, are analyzed as a means of appraisal of different wage pay- 
ment methods. While these cases do not offer unequivocal evidence, it is 
tentatively concluded that ‘‘the maximum stimulation is given to the or- 
dinary manual worker . . . when his guaranteed base rate or salary does 
not exceed 80 per cent of his total earnings.” 

In a study covering such a wide scope as the present one, there are 
obvious limits to the depth of treatment that can be given to particular 
phases of the subject. Even with this in mind, it still appears that the con- 
side ation of the relation of collective bargaining to wage determination 
and incentives leaves much to be desired. This may be the expected result 
of an emphasis upon the point of view of an individual plant. On the other 
hand, the current use of collective bargaining to an increasing extent involves 
, considerable revision of the procedures that can be followed in determin- 

ng wages and in developing incentives. For the present at least, in many 
industries wage determination is transformed into wage bargaining. Be- 
cause of the growing importance of this development, it seems that gen- 
eral surveys of the wage determination problem can no longer dismiss labor 
unions by concluding that they cannot raise the general level of wages any- 
way. Union objectives such as uniform industry wage policies or so-called 
industrial stabilization plans have far-reaching influences upon collective 
bargains at a particular plant, whether or not such objectives can possibly 
be attained. It would appear that a comprehensive survey of wage determina- 
tion should recognize such factors. 

For an individual concern, Professor Dickinson suggests attention to 
four essentials in the development of its wage policy: (1) measurement of 
the employees’ accomplishment or achievement; (2) development of a 
standard task time or time allowance; (3) determination of a base rate or 
atime rate, and (4) setting a formula by which foregoing items are 
combined to determine earnings for any pay period. The crucial point in 
the program is, of course, the determination of the base hourly rate. In an- 
alyzing this factor, there is need for most comprehensive treatment. One 
cannot base a policy on the suggestion that, “equipped with more exact 
knowledge as to what our people are doing, in addition to their mere job 
names, we may sally out and inquire what is the market or going rate for 
specified performance within each of our occupations.” While the study 
recognizes the many practical difficulties in determining a going rate of 
wages for a particular occupation, it does not suggest the factors that cause 
or influence changes in the going rate. Attention to the wage determina- 
tion problem must, in an operating concern, be developed as a series of 
changes of existing wages. It does not seem sufficient merely to utilize 
comparison with market rates as the sole procedure to be followed in de- 
ciding upon the base rate. There is a need for intensive research, not only 
as respects market wage quotations as suggested, but concerning a pro- 
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cedure by which wage standards can be more objectively appraised, Pe, 
haps comparative labor cost elements are of much greater significance in 
wage setting than attention to prevailing hourly rates. 


GEORGE W. 
University of Pennsylvania 


NEW BOOKS 


ANDERSON, B. M. Technological progress, the stability of business, and th 
interests of labor. Chase econ. bull., vol. xviii, no. 2. (New York: Chay 
Nat. Bank. 1937. Pp. 35.) 

Bunpy, R. D. Collective bargaining. (New York: National Foremen’s Ing 
1937. Pp. 43. $1.) 


Analyzes the problem of collective bargaining and suggests a procedure. 


CARNES, C. John L. Lewis: leader of labor. (New York: Speller Pub. Com 
1936. Pp. 331.) 

Douty, H. M. Wage and hour legislation for the South. Southern policy papers 
no. 9. (Chapel Hill: Univ. of North Carolina Press. 1937. Pp. 26. 15c.) 

FELDMAN, H. Problems in labor relations: a case book presenting some major 
issues in the relations of labor, capital and government. (New York: Mx. 
millan. 1937. Pp. xxxix, 353. $2.75; textbook ed., $2.) 

GaGLiarDo, D. The Kansas labor market, with special reference to unem ploy. 
ment compensation. Humanistic stud., vol. vi, no. 1. (Lawrence: Univ. of 
Kansas. 1937. Pp. 71. $1.) 

A statistical study of the labor market as a basis of an efficient administra. 
tion of the unemployment compensation law. For this purpose Professor Gig. 
liardo of the University of Kansas collected data by interviews and official re 
ports relating to wages, seasonal and part-time labor, turnover, migration and 
unemployment. 


Harpy, M. The influence of organized labor on the foreign policy of the United 
States. (Liége: Vaillant-Carmanne. 1936. Pp. viii, 270.) 

Hopwoobp, J. O. Salaries, wages and labor relations. (New York: Ronald. 1937. 
Pp. 1x, 124. $2.50.) 

In this short book the author, a director of employment, sets forth his views 
of payroll administration as a systematic plan of enterprise—income distribu- 
tion among employees 

In modern industry, he contends, salary- and wage-earners participate cdl 
lectively in organized production and their participation is as individuals and 
not as classes. Persons changing jobs and obtaining advancement do so more 
frequently through internal adjustments and promotions on the basis of indi- 
vidual qualifications than by shifting to other employers through the open 
market. Systematic wage and salary policies are therefore vital to the welfare 
of both the employees and the enterprise. In the administrative control of 
compensation, market rates of pay, in so far as they exist, should not be used; 
instead administratively determined plans and standards for the equitable 
payment of employees must be followed. The equitable distribution 0! 
enterprise-income is viewed as depending upon equal pay for equal work, 
equitable differences within the enterprise, sharing in income according to the 
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contribution to the work of the whole, and a standard of compensation com- 
mensurate with the prosperity of the enterprise. 

The procedures for formulating these meritorious plans and standards are (1) 
job analysis to determine the grades and types of work to be performed, (2) 
job evaluation to determine the gradations and relative importance of jobs, and 
(3) the establishment of compensation standards in terms of maxima and 
minima for each. The author is inclined to be vague in discussing the specific 
criteria by which the contributions of individual employees to the jointly 
produced whole are to be determined and the plan of equitable sharing 
formulated. Here is the crux of the problem. 

While there is obviously merit in the thesis, especially for white-collar work- 
ets, the independence of actual rates of pay om such “market rates’ as 
there are is less real than the author seems to realize. The broad extent to 
which salaries and wages are subject to administrative control within the 
enterprise requires the formulation of more intelligent employment policies. 
To those interested in this field the book will be found suggestive and worthy 
of examination. RoBERT D. CALKINS 


JoHNSEN, J. E., compiler. Industrial versus craft unionism. Reference shelf, 
~ vol. 11, no. 3. (New York: Wilson. 1937. Pp. 320. 90c.) 

Of special interest at the present time. Like other volumes in the “reference 
shelf,” it presents reprints, a bibliography and arguments. 


Keir, M. Labor’s search for more. (New York: Ronald. 1937. Pp. xii, 527. 
$3.50.) 

This is a labor textbook, based largely on history from 1896 to 1929, but it 
has a new and special value. Beginning at chapter 15 it takes up what has 
been neglected by labor historians in general, and gives two chapters on the 
southern workers and one on the negro. Another emphasis is on strikes rather 
than organization. The book was completed before the NRA and CIO and 
interpretation plays a minor rdle. It is not enough to say that wage earners have 
sought “more.’” This was true of Samuel Gompers but even then it developed 
as ‘more now”’ in opposition to the socialist philosophy of long-range general 
objectives. 

In a brief and formal treatment the author runs through hours, wages and 
conditions; a descriptive section on strikes; employers’ methods of dealing 
with labor; legislation and the Supreme Court—important decisions; labor 
and politics. The “Red Farmers” though not so “Red” are treated from 1896 
until 1923. The socialists follow, and the IWW and the communists. 

Beginning with chapter 15 new and interesting material is introduced. 
The author evidently knows the South. He discusses share-cropping, corporate 
enterprise, the pres stay of the plantation. He tells something of the 
cotton industry, of tobacco farming, casual labor, railroads, coal mining, negro 
and boss relations, attempts at organizing and failure. 

The wood industries are given unusual attention along with southern cotton 
and tobacco manufacture. It is here that a relatively new field of labor exploita- 


tion is revealed, and some attention is given to the iron and steel industry of 
Alabama. 


Under the rather misleading title, “The martyrs,” five well known trials are 
briefly treated: Moyer, Pettibone and Haywood, the Los Angeles Times affair, 
the Mooney-Billings case, Debs, and Sacco and Vanzetti. 
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The last chapter is devoted to negro labor on farms, as landowners a 
domestic service and industry and the usual refusal in one way or another 
union membership to colored workers. There is some discussion too of th 
new negro in business, professions, arts and the growing political power of th. 
race. NorMan J. War: 


Kruse, A Technischer Fortschritt und Arbeitslosigkeit. (Munich: Duncker yp; 
Humblot. 1936. Pp. 82. RM. 3.80.) 


Largely with the use of graphical presentations, Dr. Kruse attempts x 
answer to the question: What effects do technological improvements hy, 
upon employment? As is well known, some people say that technological in. 
provements cause permanent or long-run unemployment ; others say the un. 
employment is temporary in character. In the main, Dr. Kruse, a student of 
Professor Adolf Weber, agrees with the second group. A valuable addition 
to his study is a brief, taxonomic catalogue of the German literature on th 
subject. K. RB 


Lorwin, L. L. The world textile conference. World affairs book no. 19. (Nex 
York: Nat. Peace Conference. 1937. Pp. 47. 75c.) 

LoveTT, R. M. A G. M. stockholder visits Flint. Reprinted from The Nation 

January 30, 1937. (New York: League for Industrial Democracy. 1937, Pp 

8.) 
McCa_Les, W. F. Brotherhood of railroad trainmen, with special reference to th 
life of Alexander F. Whitney. (New York: Boni. 1936. Pp. xvi, 273.) 
Morton, N. W. Individual diagnosis: a manual for the employment ofie 
McGill soc. res. ser. (New York: Oxford Univ. Press. 1937. Pp. xvii, 123 
$1.75.) 

RIEGEL, J. W. Wage determination. (Ann Arbor: Univ. of Michigan Bur. of 
Industrial Relations. 1937. Pp. v, 138.) 

An interesting and suggestive report based on conferences with over 4 
representative firms. Owing to increasing use of specialized tools, the old 
occupational names have often become meaningless, and the classification of 
occupations has become more complicated. The report discusses the factors of 
this problem in chapters on determination of standard wage rates for ke 
jobs, occupation analysis, valuation of services, construction of wage scales, and 
rating plans. 


RUBENSTEIN, B. J. Handbook on Massachusetts labor law. (Boston: Excelsior 
Press. 1936. Pp. 117.) 

ScHMUIDT, E. P. Industrial relations in urban transportation. (Minneapolis: Univ 
of Minnesota Press. 1937. Pp. 276. $3.) 

DE SCHWEINITZ, D. Occupations in retail stores: a study sponsored by the Nt 
tional Vocational Guidance Association and the United States Employment 
Service. (Scranton: Internat. Textbook Co. 1937. Pp. xix, 417.) 

SEIDMAN, J. “‘Sit-down.”’ (New York: League for Industrial Democracy. 1937 
Pp. 30.) 

TayLor, P. S. Synopsis of survey of migratory labor problems in Californ 
(San Francisco: Resettlement Admin. Pp. 9.) 

TEPER, L. The women’s garment industry: an economic analysis. (New York: 
Internat. Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union. 1937. Pp. 39. 25c.) 
Wess, J. N. The migratory-casual worker. Res. monog. vii. (Washington: 

Works Progress Admin. 1937. Pp. xix, 128.) 
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vpinFELD, A. C. Labor treaties and labor compacts. (Bloomington: Principia 
Press. 1937. Pp. 142. $2.) We 
voLFSON, T. and Weiss, A. Industrial unionism in the American labor move- 
ment. (New York: League for Industrial Democracy. 1937. Pp. 51. 15¢c.) 

»i0¢ tor the National Labor Relations Board in the Supreme Court of the United 
States, October Term, 1936. No. 365. The Associated Press, Petitioner, v. 
Nutional Labor Relations Board: On Writ of Certiorari to the United States 
Circuit Court of Appeals for the Second Circuit. No. 419. National Labor 
Relations Board, Petitioner, v. Jones & Laughlin Steel Corporation: On Writ 
ot Certiorari to the United States Circuit Court of Appeals for the Fifth 
Circuit. (Washington: National Labor Relations Board. 1936. Pp. x, 144; iv, 
95.) 

The preparation and analysis of the non-legal material in these briefs was 
done by the Division of Economic Research of the National Labor Relations 
Board. Other members of the staff codperated with David J. Saposs, chief 
economist, and George S. Wheeler, associate economist. 


mparative labor standards in transportation. (Washington: Federal Codrdi- 
nator of Transportation. 1937. Pp. xv, 147.) 


A fact-finding report, prepared by Edwin W. Fitch and Charles $. Morgan 
with the codperation of Otto S. Beyer. Based on previous studies under the 
general direction of the Federal Coérdinator of Transportation. 


jurham and the north east coast. Report of the Labour Party’s Commission of 
Enquiry into the Distressed Areas. (London: Labour Party. 1937. Pp. 28. 1d.) 
nternational Labour Conference, twenty-third session, Geneva, 1937: sumn ary 


f annual reports under article 22 of the constitution of the International 
Labour Organisation. (Geneva: Internat. Labour Office. 1937. Pp. 462.) 
niernational survey of legal decisions on labour law, 1934-35. 10th year. 
(Geneva: Internat. Labour Office. 1936. Pp. li, 347. $3.) 

This volume is the tenth annual survey in digest form of legal decisions on 
labor law published by the International Labour Office. It indicates current 
trends of labor law in each of five countries and makes available the decisions 
and legal interpretations arising from the application and administration of 
labor legislation. The series is published as a supplement to the legislative 
series which annually reprints the text of important labor legislation enacted 
by different countries. 

These books should prove especially valuable to those students who are 
barred by language difficulties from obtaining information as to contemporary 
developments of labor law in Europe. The survey of legal decisions assumes 
particular importance to Americans at the present time when we have entered 
upon fields of social and labor legislation in which other countries have had 
a long administrative experience and the opportunity to solve many problems 
which now are facing us for the first time. Thus under the heading ‘Social 
welfare and insurance” are digested a group of cases dealing with unemploy- 
ment relief and insurance, sickness and old-age insurance. The cases discuss 
such pressing problems as the effect of a refusal to work under varying circum- 
stances in barring payment of benefits under unemployment insurance legisla- 
tion. In other sections, there are cases dealing with the legal status of trade 
unions, the effect of collective trade agreements, and with liability for violation 
of health and safety laws. Another heading, “Compensation or insurance in 
case of accidents in agriculture,” groups a series of cases indicating the extent 
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to which in many European countries agricultural workers receive legal prot, 
tion for accidents arising out of their employment. 

The decisions of England, France, Germany, Italy, and the United Sta. 
of America are treated in separate sections. Within each section the materi 
is grouped uniformly under common headings, such as international labor lay 
conditions of employment and protection of the individual worker, and so 
welfare and insurance. Frequent notes of cross-reference have been appendei 
to the decisions which facilitate comparison of legal principles as developed 
by the different countries. The cases have been selected and analyzed by varioy 
distinguished contributors. At least, as evidenced by the section devoted 
cases of the United States, the standards of selection from such an abundy 
field are very high and the digests have been carefully and accurately prepared 
The volume also contains a brief but helpful description of the various pubj 
authorities having jurisdiction in matters of labor law. As an aid to the reade 
a careful index has been prepared. 

Some specific matters of criticism suggest themselves. The volume coves 
the period during which the various labor boards formulated principles of 
the law of collective bargaining under Section 7a of the National Industrig 
Recovery act. The inclusion of a brief summary of the decisions of thee 
boards and a statement of the significance of the Schechter case with respect 
to the principles formulated by them would have given a more complet 
picture of the development of labor law in the United States. Although the 
principles were rulings of an administrative body which had not the machiney 
or power to enforce its decisions, nonetheless until the Schechter case, they were 
the law of the land in the field of industrial relations. Also, some of the terns 
especially in the headings, are given a meaning unfamiliar to American reader, 
Thus the phrase “trade associations,” which usually refers to employer associz 
tions, is used in this volume for group cases involving trade unions and their 
legal status. 

These criticisms, however, do not detract from the essential value of the 
series in promoting the study of comparative law and in standardizing «ni 


improving labor law in all countries. 
P & HENRY W. LEHMANN 


Labour's immediate programme. (London: Labour Party. 1937. Pp. 7. 1d.) 

Labor relations laws. (Chicago: Commerce Clearing House. Pp. 76.) 

Ministry of labour report for the year 1936. (London: H. M. Stationery Office 
New York: British Lib. of Information. 1937. Pp. vii, 141. 80c.) 

Re-adjustment in Lancashire: a survey by members of the Economics Resear! 
Section, University of Manchester. (Manchester: Manchester Univ. Press. 1936 
Pp. 137. 4s. 6d.) 


This study has the distinction, as yet all too rare for university studies, 
of having influenced governmental policy. Aided, no doubt, by the persistent 
agitation of the Labor Party and by the sympathy of the former King Edward 
VIII, it has already induced a White Paper from the Baldwin government 
promising real if moderate assistance to distressed localities not previously it 
cluded in the “special areas.”’ 

The survey makes evident that there has existed a prolonged depression in 
many districts of England and that these have shared very unevenly in the 
recovery which has taken place since 1931. Some doubt may, indeed, be at 
upon the soundness of this recovery when we find the inequality in its ds 
tribution attributed chiefly to differences in the extent to which various ates 
have participated in the contracts growing out of rearmament (p. 126). Th 
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blackest spots left in Lancashire are the coal-mining area in the southwest 
and the weaving district in the east and northeast. In both the unemployment 
cate has been persistently high (25 and 26 per cent, respectively, of the number 
of insured persons in 1935), in the one predominantly men and in the other 
predominantly women. The analysis of the problem of transferability shows 
‘hat, although there has been considerable loss of population to areas with 
expanding industries, much of this has been the rather aimless migration of in- 
dividuals undirected by the employment exchanges; and, at best, owing to 
the obstacles presented by age, marital condition, and lack of experience, a 
mobility of more than 50 per cent among the unemployed cannot be hoped 
for. Efforts made by the localities themselves to attract new firms, in addition 
to giving rise to the question of industrial theft, have been extremely meager 
in their results. Local public works schemes likewise offer little prospect of 
relief because in most areas the primary public services have already been pro- 
vided, and such undertakings as remain often require skilled labor of a sort 
that is already scarce or are costly in the way of property to be bought and 
materials to be used. There are plenty of projects for aesthetic improvement 
such as tearing down derelict buildings, removing slag heaps, and filling up 
flashes” caused by the subsidence of mining regions. But these, also, trans- 
ceud the power of local finance and call for national assistance. Thus the case 


is complete. WARREN B. CATLIN 


Reduction of hours of work in the textile industry. Internat. labour conf., 23rd 


sess. (Geneva: Internat. Labour Office. 1937. Pp. 111.) 


Report of the Industrial Legislation Commission, Union of South Africa. 


] 


(Pretoria: Govt. Printer. 1935. Pp. viii, 181. 6s.) 


This report by the Governor General’s commission covers the full range 
of subjects generally considered under the heading of labor legislation— 
disparity between wage levels of skilled and unskilled, women’s wages, mini- 
mum wage laws and their effect on the volume of employment, industrial 
mediation and arbitration, and a great variety of subordinate administrative 
problems. The topic of greatest interest is the one dealing with the problem 
of European and native labor and the obvious tendency on the part of white 
labor to establish a monopoly. The report comes out distinctly in favor of 
wage and other regulations, but counsels flexibility in establishing categories 
and less reliance by wage groups on a legally supported status. The report 
draws liberally on writings by economists attached to the International Labour 
Office and to similar investigating commissions of other members of the British 
commonwealth of nations. It shows a striking resemblance of the social regula- 
tions of the youngest member of the British Empire to those in vogue in the 


mother country. SELIG PERLMAN 


by did the auto workers strike? Social action, vol. 3, no. 4. (New York: Social 
Action. 1937. Pp. 31. 10c.) 


Money, Prices, Credit and Banking 
ternational Monetary Issues. By CHARLES R. WHITTLESEY. (New York: 
McGraw-Hill. 1937. Pp. ix, 252. $2.50.) 
This book was begun, Professor Whittlesey explains in his preface, as a 
study of the international aspects of money. Now that the task is finished 
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he realizes that many readers will treat it simply as a tract against the gold 
standard. The volume can hold its own as an attack on conventional a;. 
sumptions, but the author retains his interest in filling some of the Baps 
in current theories which, he maintains, tend to ignore or minimize the 
international aspects of the problem of monetary standards, 

Professor Whittlesey is no untried crusader in this field. Readers of the 
Review will remember the article on “Fluctuating Exchange Rates, Foreioy 
Trade and the Price Level’’ published under his name and that of Profes. 
sor Graham in the number for September, 1934. There, as in the present 
volume, the conventional reverence for the gold standard was assaulted 
without rancor but with factual ammunition from recent American trade 
and exchange history. Time has passed, but the numbers of the protestin 
minority have scarcely increased. The doctrines here presented are still te. 
garded as heresy by many of the author's professional colleagues. We have 
as yet produced no J. M. Keynes or Reginald McKenna to lend Prestige 
to unorthodoxy. 

Proponents of the international gold standard will perhaps be the last 
to concede that the author is a realist. Not for him the “this would hap- 
pen” and the ‘that would necessarily follow’ of those who stand—or 
perhaps stumble—in the shoes of the classical school; for him, instead, the 
recognition of obstinate and paradoxical facts concerning commodity and 
capital movements. Also, he seems even-tempered and free from the politi 
cal phobias which, from San Francisco to Moscow, freeze economic think- 
ing into molds, diverse but always solid. 

The thesis of the book is that the establishment of a final level for ex- 
change rates should never be attempted. “Stability” in the old sense is a 
false god. The international gold standard makes a fetish of “stability” 
even while it sacrifices, if need be, stability of the price level, stability of 
employment and other essential stabilities. “What is needed is not stability 
but adjustability’ (p. 31); for the primary rdéle of money in its interna- 
tional relationships is to facilitate the adjustment of price levels between 
countries. It is admitted that the gold standard seeks to provide such an 
adjustment through movements of gold between countries and contrac- 
tion or expansion of currency and credit. But it is argued that a simpler 
and speedier way is through alterations in the exchange rate. 

One by one the international gold standard’s sins of omission and com- 
mission are set forth, first in a theoretical way and then in the light of recent 
events. ‘“The practice of competitive depreciation of currencies, which is 
usually painted as one of the vicious consequences of not adhering to the 
gold standard, is greatly facilitated by the fact that the gold standard con- 
tinues to exist (p. 23) . Instead of saying that there is no instance of 
a paper currency which has not ‘sooner or later’ suffered an extreme de 
gree of depreciation, it would be much nearer the truth to say that there 1s 
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ao case of a gold currency which has not sooner or later slipped loose from 
the moorings that held it to gold (p. 43). . . . Gold is essentially a fair- 
weather standard and for that reason is judged upon its performance while 
the weather is fair (pp. 45-6)... . The preference for gold as a monetary 
base. . . fests primarily on the fact that we are accustomed to it” (p. 67). 
Arguing from recent events, the author recalls the fact that in the first two 
years of the present decade American trade with gold and non-gold coun- 
tries tended to go in the unexpected direction; and that after Sweden went 
off gold in 1931 and Belgium in 1935 capital went imto those countries, 
not out of them. But he frankly admits that disturbing factors are due to 
no particular type of monetary standard and that no monetary standard is 
to be preferred simply on the basis of the imperfections of another. 

Even as many of the meaty portions of this provocative study are here 
left untouched, just so some of the most significant problems of managed 
currencies are surveyed over-swiftly by the author. He says in the preface 
that he was “provoked” into writing it. May he be re-provoked into expand- 
ing it by those whom he now provokes! 


ALZADA COMSTOCK 
Mount Holyoke College 


The Monetary Experience of Belgium, 1914-1918. By HENRY L. SHEP- 
HERD. (Princeton: Princeton Univ. Press. 1936. Pp. xvi, 271. $3.00.) 
Belgian monetary history has been somewhat neglected in the past, partly 
because of the superficial assumption that values and policies were entirely 
swayed by French conditions. Belgian policy was only intermittently domin- 
ated by France. In fact, however, Belgium stabilized at different times and 
at different levels. Money and credit played a somewhat different réle, and 
the crises were in most cases of a peculiar nature. The various attempts to 
break away, and the period when English influence was important, call 
for more consideration. It is fortunate, therefore, to have this new volume 
added to the chronicles of post-war inflation. 

Dr. Shepherd has covered a wide territory and a considerable span of 
time in a little more than 200 pages. His account is well supported with 
tables and charts and contains useful suggestions for the student of mone- 
tary science. It suffers, as do most of the investigations of this type of 
problem, from an over-richness of detail. It is difficult for one not already 
familiar with the problem to comprehend and remember the many dif- 
ferent episodes, and the variety of explanations. The reader must attempt 
some simplification and some abstraction, since this is not satisfactorily 
accomplished in the summaries of the chapters. 

Some of the peculiarities of the Belgian situation grew out of the special 
position of the country during the occupation by Germany when a con- 
siderable volume of marks was in circulation. Some grew out of an inter- 
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mittent dependence on the French exchange, and others developed later in 
connection with a serious effort at national planning. 

One of the striking characteristics of the various devaluations was th. 
relative ease with which the first violent shocks of change were absorhej 
by the economic system as a whole. This ability to adjust was not mud 
noticed at the time because the other events in European finance attracted 
more attention and because the theory of the time was not inclined to admit 
of a degree of flexibility in economic life sufficient to make these adapta. 
tions. Now, however, since the American experience has demonstrated ; 
wider zone of tolerance in monetary change than most observers thought 
possible, the Belgian changes in money value seem to indicate that cop. 
vertibility levels can be shifted slightly without drastic disturbance, and thi 
new levels of exchange will neither kill nor cure in certain circumstances. 

What Dr. Shepherd is describing is a sort of slow-motion inflation, 
The consequences of most of the acts follow at a time interval which 
tends to permit the interaction of a variety of confusing influences. In this 
respect the Belgian story is less striking and yet more ‘“‘normal’’ than the 
five or six more frequently studied cases. The lack of knowledge of con- 
temporary events which existed during inflation, caused mainly by in. 
adequacies of index numbers and lack of sophistication in monetary mut. 
ters, was an important influence in the course of events. Here, as in France 
during the early years of inflation, velocity failed to increase in the way 
it did later when speculation got to an advanced state. In this book, en: 
phasis on the #se of money rather than the number of units shows a proper 
stress on fear and anticipation—psychological factors which, by their pres- 
ence or absence, disturb or steady values. 

Part 3 is perhaps the most interesting section of the book. It may be 
that there is still new material to throw light on monetary control in the 
story of false stabilization and subsequent devaluation. In any case this 
account is full of suggestions and comes as a timely reminder of the varied 
nature of currency fluctuations. There is perhaps an implication of more 
deliberate control than was actually effective; but it is still true that Belgium 
experimented and intervened in a notable manner. 

ELEANOR LANSING DULLEs 

Social Security Board 


NEW BOOKS 


ALBERTI, M. La guerra delle monete. Vol. 1. La lotta dell’oro contro l’argento 
e della carta contro loro. Vol. Il. Schieramenti e battaglie fra le valute. (Como: 
Cavalleri. 1937. Pp. 308; 323.) 

These two monographs, written by one of Italy’s foremost students of finan- 
cial questions, contain a searching analysis of post-war international monetary 
policy. The first is devoted mainly to a discussion of monetary developments 
in Great Britain, France and the United States; the second is concerned pt 
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marily with a description of the monetary experiences of Italy, Germany, and 
several of the smaller continental European countries. There is a sharp critical 
undertone, directed mainly against Great Britain, whose recent monetary 
policies and whose international monetary leadership provided during the 
post-war period are not to his liking. Britain sought a position of leadership 
largely for selfish reasons. When advocating the gold-exchange standard as a 
desirable solution for the monetary ills of the smaller European countries, 
British financiers did not, he thinks, overlook the fact that the foreign exchange 
deposits required for the maintenance of that standard would yield handsome 
returns to the London banks. It is significant too, he contends, that immediately 
after her failure to maintain the gold standard (which caused heavy losses 
to some of the continental central banks) Great Britain should have become 
an ardent advocate of a managed currency and should have lost no time in 
inducing other countries to follow her in the new program of monetary 
management. 


WILLIAM G. WELK 


ArnoLp, A. Z. Banks, credit, and money in Soviet Russia. (New York: Columbia 
Univ. Press. 1937. Pp. xxiii, 559. $4.) 

BaupIN, L. Les illusions du crédit. (Montreal: Albert Lévesque. 1937. Pp. 
317. $1.) 

The first third of the book is given over to a sketch of orthodox principles 
of credit, interest, banking and the gold standard, and to their perversions. 
Illustrations are drawn from the contemporary scene. A chapter on the banking 
situation in Germany terminates with the conclusion that orthodox banking 
principles are at long last being applied to the rehabilitation of that country’s 
banking structure. A description of credit conditions in France tells of the 
increasing domination by the State over the Bank of France. Public authorities 
in France are charged with failure to understand the significance of hoarding 
and gold exports which basically are caused by lack of public confidence in 
socialistic political trends. Two lectures are devoted to international credit and 
world money markets. A chapter on agricultural credit concludes that, although 
such credit is useful, it must be strictly limited in amount. 

To curb the manifold abuses of credit in recent decades, Professor Baudin 
advocates greater adherence to tradition and higher moral standards in banking 
and politics (pp. 310-313). Although evolution in financial forms is to be 
expected, sound principles are immutable. Illusions regarding money and 
credit, however, are constantly reappearing when they can serve special interests, 
political and economic. 

In passing, M. Baudin points his illusions with illustrations drawn from 
credit policies in the United States. The entire Roosevelt oo is based 
upon public credit (p. 273). The credit system of the United States is coming 
more and more under state control (p. 276). The raising of member bank 
reserve ratios is a gold sterilizing policy which may further disturb international 
equilibria (pp. 74-75). The United States government in 1933 dared not 
authorize branch banking on a broad scale (p. 99). Bank deposit insurance is 
a device to aid weak banks by penalizing the strong, and may result in making 
weak banks weaker (p. 149). New York possesses all necessary means to 
become the world’s financial center except tradition—an essential not to be 
acquired by Rooseveltian decree (p. 179)! Agricultural credit policy in the 
United States exemplifies a general trend wherein the state shows greater 
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solicitude for producers than for savers and savings institutions. Farmers are 
encouraged to take their obligations lightly by relying on public agencies anj 
to consider their debt contracts as subject to revision whenever conveniey 
(p. 255). 


The last two chapters, “Credit and crises” and ‘Control of credit,” should 
be of more than passing interest to economists. The theory that credit js ; 
primary cause of the business cycle is rejected. The cycle must be explained i: 
terms of psychology and technology (p. 266). Credit may influence the coury 
of the cycle, however, by exaggerating a price rise in a boom and, if may 


abundant in depression, by accentuating disparities among individual price 


Each lecture is organized with careful attention to logical argumentation: the 
style is lucid and graceful. It is no reproach to observe that portions of Profess 
Baudin’s excellent treatise, La Monnaie et la Formation des Prix, have in this 
later work been remoulded into lecture form. 


CHARLES C. FicHTNgR 


CLARKSON, F. H. Social and economic justification for a phase of consumer 
credit. (New York: Consumer Credit Inst. of America. 1937.) 

EpiE, L. D. Easy money: a study of low interest rates, their bearing on the outlook 
for the gold standard and on the problem of curbing a boom. (New Haven: 
Yale Univ. Press. 1937. Pp. 183. $2.) 

EINAuDI, L. Paradoxes inédits du Seigneur de Malestroit touchant les monnoy; 
avec la response du President de la Tourette. Collezione di scritti inediti 0 
rari di economisti diretta da Luigi Einaudi, III. (Turin: Einaudi. 1937, Pp, 
164. L.40.) 

One of the best known facts of economic history is the rise of prices ia 
the sixteenth century. The factors underlying the change, however, have never 
been beyond arg Certainly contemporaries both on the Continent and 
in England were at the time much confused on the issue. Nevertheless, Males 
troit, the controller of the mint, maintained that there had really been no in- 
crease in the price of goods in France for three hundred years. His point was thet 
the depreciation of the currency by royal edicts was what had taken place. In 
fact, Malestroit maintained that a given weight of gold or silver would by 


as much in his day as three centuries earlier. Of course, we know now that this 
last statement of fact was not true. Malestroit finished his treatises on Pare 
doxes in 1566, and two years later Bodin replied to this work. Bodin muais- 
tained that prices had risen in terms of the precious metals and that the rise 
was due to the great inflow of gold and silver from the Spanish mines in 


America. This may be regarded as the first effective enunciation of the 
quantity theory of money, though, to be sure, incomplete. From other sources 
we know that Gémara in Spain, and doubtless others elsewhere, had conceived 
the theory previously, but their general influence was negligible. 
Bodin is thought of as correcting the ideas of Malestroit when arriving 
at his own quantity theory. In 1905 Professor Hauser set forth, and now 
Professor Einaudi substantiates, the view that Malestroit is not to be put down 
and dismissed as misguided in his theorizing. In truth, in his brief treatise 
Paradoxes, he was d ssing the nominal change in prices, while Bodin 
was thinking of the real change in prices. The nominal change was in terms 


of coins, while the real was in terms of weights of pure gold and silver. 


The chief contributions of the present book lie in the reproduction of two 
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hitherto unpublished monetary treatises and in their elucidation. The first 
of these is the Memoires sur le faict des monnoyes .. . de Malestroict (1567) 
and the second the Response (1567) of De la Tourette to the Paradoxes of 
Malestroit. Most of the present volume is devoted to technical matters of 
importance to French monetary and price history. A glossary of five pages 
deals at length with technical terms. The editor's long and clear introduction 
as well as the glossary and index are in Italian, and the treatises reprinted 
are, of course, in sixteenth-century French. At once, this work becomes in- 
dispensable to students of the history of money and prices. 
N. S. B. Gras 


pzic, P. The theory of forward exchange. (New York: Macmillan. 1937. Pp. 
441. $7.50.) 

raHAM, F. D. Die Stabilisierung der wirtschaftlichen Entwicklung. Kieler 
Vortrige 47. (Jena: Fischer. 1937. Pp. 23.) 

GraHAM, F. D. and SEAVER, C. H. Banking: how it serves us. (New York: 
Newson, 1937. Pp. 192. 80c.) 

GraaM, F. D. and SEAveR, C. H. Money: what it is and what it does. (New 
York: Newson. 1936. Pp. 158. 80c.) 

According to the foreword, the purpose of this little book is to take you 

on an excursion into the field of money. In other words the complicated subject 

nove of money is to be simplified for the benefit of the layman. Apparently the 

sedi ‘ authors are aware of the difficulties involved, since they proceed with caution 

37. Pp from the most elementary aspects of the subject to a bore where its real 
te essence is reached. The quantity theory is worked in adroitly, for it is said 


nSumer 
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Haven: 


that “the value of token money can practically always be held ne if the supply 


adie of money is restricted.” In a footnote (p. 68) is the rather dubious statement 
» aga that “deflation is the opposite of inflation.” Bank deposits are accepted as 
nt and money, but bank checks are excluded. There is a good chapter on prices, its 
Males brevity considered; and it is asserted that the control of money supply is 
} 80 & ‘...a promising . . .” means to the attainment of price stability (p. 135). 
was that A short bibliography and an appendix which considers interest, foreign 
lace. In exchange and token money add to the value of the volume. On the whole the 
ald buy authors have done well a very useful and difficult thing—so difficult that no 
hat th one familiar with the subject should do less than commend them. 

Pare E. A. KINcAID 
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: (New York: Consumer Credit Inst. of America. 1937.) 

of the MMB Haves, H. W. Profits and problems in small loans. (Cambridge: Bankers Pub. 
sources HMM Co. 1937. Pp. 121. $3.50.) 

nceivee MA Harwoop, E. C. Where are we going? (Cambridge: Am. Inst. for Econ. Re- 
search, 1937. Pp. 92. $1.) 

In this pamphlet Mr. Harwood attempts to forecast the course of events for 
the near future in the United States with respect to money, prices and business. 
His predictions are based upon his analysis of the continuing effect of recent 
events. Among the more important factors that he considers of special sig- 
nificance are gold production, devaluation, silver monetization, federal debt 
monetization (the expansion of bank deposits resulting from the sale of 
government securities to the banks), and private credit inflation. He believes 
that under the New Deal Administration an easy money policy will be continued. 
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This is likely because of the over-savings theory held by the Administration 
and because of the practical fiscal necessities of the Treasury. 

Looking upon inflation as a matter of the volume of purchasing power, by 
concludes that it already exists in a high degree. Its full effect upon prices has 
not been realized, however, because of the relatively low velocity of circulation 
He considers that we are now entering the stage when increased velocity x 
well as inflation will tend to boost prices. Under these conditions he foresee 
a relatively brief period of prosperity accompanied by great speculative activity 
and followed by the same sort of disastrous aftermath as that which succeeded 
the similar inflationary spree of the twenties. 

Perhaps Mr. Harw ood’s confidence in the imminence of decided increases 
in prices might have been less pronounced if his pamphlet had been written 
several months later, in view of the recent reaction. But even if his forecay 
should prove to be correct, the analysis by which he arrives at his conclusions 
is not convincing. The argument is expressed in the most general terms and js 
loosely strung together; the analysis of the effects of the various factors upon 
prices and business, most of which are interrelated, is not adequately integrated: 
certain terms such as ‘normal prices” and “inflation’’ are not explained with 
sufficient clearness; and the supporting factual data are not impressive. The 
influence of gold production upon prices is treated in a perfectly mechanical 
fashion and no allowance at all has been made for the effects of recent 
increases in the reserve requirements of banks. Most disturbing of all perhaps 
is the substantially complete absence of any consideration of the policies and 
possible influence of the federal reserve system with respect to prices and 
business developments. There is merely a footnote containing extracts from a 
speech of Governor Eccles favoring a policy of easy money. 

WILLIAM O. WEyFoRTH 


Hooper, F. W. The functions of a bank in relation to the capital market: 4 
discussion of some criticisms of the London capital market in its relations with 
British industry, and of a suggested line of remedial action by the joint stock 
banks. (London: Gee. 1936. Pp. x, 61. 2s. 6d.) 

This essay was written for the purpose of discussing the proper relationship 
of the joint stock banks to the development of the English domestic capital 
market. After critical examination of the recommendations of the Macmillan 
report of 1931 for the improvement of the English domestic capital market, 
which included the proposal that the joint stock banks codperate in the form- 
tion of new institutions which should undertake the functions of investment 
banking, the author presents an alternate proposal. He suggests that the joint 
stock banks form their own subsidiary companies to engage directly in invest- 
ment banking activities, in the interests of greater flexibility and personal 
responsibility. It is recognized that the banks would have to make provision 
for the complete segregation of their investment business from their depost 
banking business, and it is argued that the English bankers because of their 
conservative traditions “even in a period of great investment activity, would 
(not) run riot in the new-issue market as American bankers certainly did in 
1928 and 1929” (p. 48). The successful expansion of the joint stock banks 
activities into the investment field would require an “expert personnel and 
an accumulated fund of knowledge and experience’ which should be acquired, 
in part, from efficient economic research departments (p. 50). 

The suspension of the American system of investment subsidiaries, as 
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ation quired by the Banking act of 1933, is regarded “as ane the furious 
determination of the American people to clean up the banks. . . . An imposing 
t, he structure was instantly—and, it one day may be thought, too rashly—de- 
S has molished” (p. 54). The American difficulties of 1928-1929 are viewed as 
tion, having been primarily management difficulties. ““A system which is in itself 
ty as cood or at least harmless in most respects may become hopelessly discredited 
ESE through defects, not of its intrinsic logic, but of personal ability, honesty, or 
tivity prudence in a few of its administrators” (p. 48). Such a situation it is held 
eded is not likely to occur in ry, sme because of the high “integrity of purpose 
which characterizes English banking” (p. 52). It is further suggested that it 
eases would be advisable for the Bank of England ‘‘to act as a kind of general over- 
ritten seer of industrial issues” as the Treasury already does in the case of municipal 
recast issues and foreign investment offerings (p. 60). Whatever form the actual 
sions machinery of the capital market may finally take, it is argued that “a body of 
nd is responsible opinion is looking to the great joint-stock banks of the country to 
upon give a lead in one of the urgent problems of the day, which is to secure the most 
ated effectual organization of the capital market for the benefit of British industry” 
with (p. 61). 
The “The pamphlet, in the opinion of this reviewer, presents most cogently, argu- 
inical ments in favor of the extension of the traditional functions of the English joint 
ecent stock banks to include the direct development of machinery to aid in the 
thaps provision of the long-term capital requirements of British industry, as the 
5 and only feasible present alternative to direct governmental control. 
} and W. C. CLEVELAND 
om a 
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TH (Chicago: Univ. of Chicago Press. 1937. Pp. xvi, 448. $4.) 

Puituips, C. A.. MCMANus. T. F. and NELSON, R. W. Banking and the busi- 
et: 4 ness cycle: a study of the great depression in the United States. (New York: 
‘with Macmillan. 1937. Pp. xiv, 274. $2.50.) 
stock PRATHER, C. L. Money and banking. (Chicago: Business Pubs. 1937. Pp. xvi, 

559. $3.75.) 
ship RUFENER, L. A. Money and banking in the United States. (Boston: Houghton 
apital Mifflin. 1936. Pp. 830. $3.50.) 
nillan SKINNER, R. D. Seven kinds of inflation—and what to do about them. (New 
arket, York: McGraw-Hill. 1937. Pp. xvii, 273. $2.50.) 
orma- SPALDING, W. F. Foreign exchange and foreign bills in theory and practice. 10th 
iment ed. (London: Pitman. 1937. Pp. 336. 10s. 6d.) 
joint VINEBERG, P. F. The French franc and the gold standard, 1926-1936. (Montreal: 
vest: McGill Univ. 1936. Pp. 95. 55c.) 
sonal It is an ambitious task to try to outline the history of major monetary 
r1sion changes in France in the course of more than 20 years—the period actually 
posit covered by this monograph. In fact, it is reasonable to say that it is impossible 
their to handle even the more conspicuously important events adequately in less 
-p than 100 pages. The author of this study, Mr. Vineberg, has succeeded in pre- 
Id | 


senting a realistic sketch of these events. He has given an interesting and 
substantially correct survey of what happened. He has not been able to give 
= emphasis or focus to his account of affairs. He does not give much attention 
ured, directly to the gold standard, although the title indicates that he intended to 
make it a central theme. His consideration is devoted rather to devaluation and 
to variations in the price of gold and goods. These factors are closely related, 
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together, and to the gold standard; but the significance of convertibility and 
the leverage of gold prices on commodity prices constitute different problems 


stress on the resistance to devaluation. He is also sound in presenting the Pros 
and cons of cutting the gold content of the franc. He might have gone farther 
to indicate that after a certain stage in the development of financial relations 
is past, devaluation though difficult to avoid, brings few constructive effects. It 
rarely increases foreign trade and may not even stimulate internal speculative 
activity in such a way as to lead to industrial expansion. 

In many passages he suggests a unity of purpose and theory far from 
characteristic of French economic opinion. There is no theoretical contribution 
to be found in the book, but there are some interesting — of fact made 
available to those who wish to survey the subject in brie compass. 

ELEANOR LANSING DuLLEs 


WHITTLESEY, C. R. Gebundene und ungebundene W echselkurse. Kieler Vortriige 
46. (Jena: Fischer. 1936. Pp. 20.) 

Boletin del Banco Central de Reserva del Peru. (Lima: Banco Central de Reserva 
del Pera. 1937. Pp. 36.) 


An interesting analysis showing with text and charts the operations of a 
bank in South America 


Exchange restrictions in European countries. Spec. circ. no. 421. (Washington: 
Bur. of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 1937.) 

Present day banking, 1937. (New York: Banking, Journal of Am. Bankers Assoc. 
1937. Pp. xiv, 329.) 


Public Finance, Taxation, and Tariff 


Government Finance. By JENS P. JENSEN. (New York: Crowell. 1937. 
Pp. xxxii, 595. $3.50.) 

This is in no sense a revision of Problems of Public Finance, published 
in 1924. It is a new book; and although it has the “‘tang” of the earlier 
volume, it is constructed on quite different lines and reflects the maturity 
that comes with added years of observation and reflection. It will take its 
place in the front rank of texts in this field. There are no great innovations 
in method or in the conclusions reached. These are in accord with the best 
tradition. This does not mean they are lacking in individuality. The language 
is direct, crisp and clean-cut; the style is compact and yet, to the attentive 
reader, is notable for its clarity; and the author, without the least preten- 
tiousness, speaks with certitude and conclusiveness. The mechanics of the 
book leaves little to be desired; it is well indexed and has a serviceable table 
of contents. 

And yet there is something lacking in the book. It is factual, descriptive. 
informative rather than seminal, constructive, philosophical—the qualities 
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that give largeness of view to the writing in this field of Cohn, Wagner, and 
in a ‘less degree, Pigou and H. C. Adams. The absence of these qualities 
is not peculiar to this text or to others in this field but is felt in current college 
vexts in all the social science group. 

Throughout the book there is a conscious application of classical principles 

a welcome emphasis, almost an innovation since they are so often obscured 
by the “facts” in texts in the field of “applied” economics. Jensen's bent 
shows itself in unexpected places. We must have the fourth factor in the 

production of public services; who performs the promotional-entrepreneur 
function in this “sector of the modern capitalistic state?’’ He at this point 
attaches but scant importance to the duly constituted authorities (though in 
the chapter on budget procedure they are recognized as ‘‘determiners’”’ of 
public policy) ; he recognizes the services of the “public-spirited citizen” as a 
promoter of good causes. But neither of these classes has the earmarks of the 
profit-taking entrepreneur. This rdle is taken by “those public-service buc- 
caneers (Bastable’s ‘sinister influences’?) who manage to secure for them- 
selves an excessive proportion of public-service benefits, in the form of 
incidental benefits . . . the retention of purchasing power that they ought . . . 
to have paid in taxes, or in the form of excessive direct or indirect compen- 
sation of public office.” This is suggestive of the Beardian bias for finding 
the private interest which lurks back of every ostensibly public interest. 

In dealing with the problem of justice, Jensen’s talent for critical analysis 
is displayed to excellent advantage; but it must be said as he himself regret- 
fully admits (p. 215) that the problem still remains. He recognizes, as the 
older searchers for a satisfying formula for apportioning the tax burden did 
not, that the problem embraces many factors which we have been slow to 
recognize growing out of our multitudinous taxing jurisdictions operating 
under the most diverse economic conditions; the concentration of taxable 
capacity in one locality though sustained by consumers in a thousand other 
jurisdictions; the case of the decadent and otherwise underprivileged com- 
munities, each compelled to fry in its own fat in maintaining that part the 
fabric of the state assigned to it by general law. 

We should, perhaps, not expect a book like this to point the way out of 
these and like difficulties. We might, however, fairly expect some positive 
teaching in simpler problems of justice, e.g., with respect to the bank tax 
muddle created by a succession of unfortunate court decisions, rather than 
saying that what, if anything, should be done about it is a mooted question. 

Although most of the fiscal problems now beginning in all seriousness to 
vex the constituted authorities at Washington—government business ven- 
tures, balancing the budget, limits of safety in debt expansion, lump-sum 
appropriations, etc.—are dealt with succinctly in their proper places, so suc- 
cessful is the author in preserving his scientific calm, that it is doubtful 
whether the student dependent upon the text would discover that anything 
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extraordinary had recently happened bringing us to a new plateau of Public 
finance. There is, it is true, an emergency aspect to most of the expenditure 
increases of recent years. But they are not merely that. The debt remains, the 
widespread acceptance of the right to work, remains; a new level of depend. 
ency remains. It might be expected that any book on government finance 
published in 1937 and after would find it necesary as hitherto, most happily, 
it has not been in America, to deal with poor-relief under whatever name 
administered, along with ‘road taxes’’ and “school financing.” 
G. O. Virtur 


University of Nebraska 


Facing the Tax Problem: A Survey of Taxation in the United States and 4 
Program for the Future. Prepared under the Auspices of the Commit. 
tee on Taxation of the Twentieth Century Fund. (New York: Twenti- 
eth Century Fund. 1937. Pp. xxiii, 606. $3.00.) 

_ The trustees of the Twentieth Century Fund appointed a committee on 
taxation; Professor Carl Shoup was made research director, and Professors 
Roy Blough and Mabel Newcomer became associate directors. To each of the 
17 members of the research staff were assigned tax research projects. Upon 
completion of these inquiries, memoranda were submitted to the directors, 
who then prepared their report on factual matters, with their conclu- 
sions and recommendations, to the committee. The committee, in tum, 
prepared its report and recommendations. One of the results of this ven- 
ture is the book under review. Another is the expectation that a mass of 
material not published in this book will appear either in a forthcoming 
book, Stadies in Current Tax Problems, or in the appropriate periodical 
literature. 

The tax problem is treated as a single problem, though one of many 
phases. The first four chapters, providing the necessary background, con- 
tain a catalogue of complaints registered against the system, continue with 
a description of the system as of 1937 and of the changes made since 1914, 
and end with a statement of the tests to be applied. With this application 
Book II, comprising the bulk of the volume, is concerned. Chapters 5-8 
apply the test as to what is apparently regarded as the first of the primary 
aims of a tax system, its adequacy as a revenue producer. Undoubtedly, the 
methods of the telescoped forecasts of revenue yield, and of the estimates 
of future expenditures, will be explained by the material of the expected 
supplementary volume. It is interesting to note that, in chapters 9-14, social 
control is accorded a place as the second of the primary aims of a ta 
system, embracing the promotion of specific industries, control of bus: 
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‘ibution of the tax burden is tested by resort to that vague individual, 
he synthetic taxpayer. The time element is recognized, and thereby the 
problem of tax capitalization is admitted in full force and given ingenious 
‘reatment. The benefit principle and the taxation of socially undesirable 
gains are other elements in the concept of tax justice. Minor secondary 
ums recognized are stability of revenue, ease of administration, tax con- 
«jousness, and inter-governmental coérdination. Book III presents the con- 


dusions and recommendations of the directors; and Book IV, the report of 


the committee, in the longest and final chapter. Elaborate footnotes are 
oresented in some 70 pages following the text. 

" In an institute-produced survey the question of the objectivity of treat- 
ment becomes a question of the bias of the group in charge, in this case 
the committee. Some assurance on this point is given to the reviewer by 
the fact that he is in hearty accord with most of the findings and recom- 
mendations. One of the few exceptions relates to the substitution suggested 
for the undistributed surplus tax. The proposal to allocate a distributed 
surplus for taxation to the stockholder seems too remote to form an ele- 
ment in an immediate tax program. To other readers there is some assur- 
ance in the practical unanimity of the members of the committee, com- 
posed of men of diverse interests, and in the further fact that the directors 
ind the committee are in substantial agreement on most of the issues. 

The volume is an excellent example of what is possible by the institute 
method of research. Yet, although this survey has covered effectively a much 
broader field than could have been covered by an individual research 
worker, it still leaves many questions unanswered, a statement that may 
be made without prejudice. For example, there is no analysis of the pro- 
priety of the present level of public expenditures or of the present catalogue 
of public functions, which are assumed to continue as bases for both ex- 
penditures and revenue estimates. Such an analysis is, of course, another 
story; but its absence materially and probably intentionally limits the range 
of the analysis of the tax system, and of pertinent recommendations. Also, 
the analysis is probably hampered by what looks like an inadequate treat- 
ment of the incidence of various taxes, while the subject of capitalization 
s accorded extended, capable, and useful treatment. Granted that the sub- 
ject of tax shifting is in need of spade work, the same would seem to be 
the case with capitalization. But this again is necessarily another story, as 
's also the restriction on certain tax recommendations pending the develop- 
ment of a more acceptable program of governmental codrdination. 

JENS P. JENSEN 

University of Kansas 

NEW BOOKS 


ALVoRD, E. C., and others. How shall business be taxed? (New York: Tax 
Policy eben 1937. Pp. vii, 175. $2.50.) 
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BERGER, A. H. 107 practical methods of minimizing payroll taxes. (New York: 
Tax Consultants of America. 1936. Pp. 159.) 

BREWSTER, K. Distraint under the federal revenue laws. (Washington: Nat 
Law Book Co. 1937. $3.50.) 

BURKHEISER, K. Grenzen des Staatskredits. (Berlin: Bank-Verlag. 1937, Pp, 
102. RM. 4.) 

Characterizing as inadequate the classical theory of the business cycle, be. 
cause it leads to a “wait and see” policy, the author proceeds to demonstrate 
the propriety of a policy of fiscal intervention. He finds the pivotal factor in 
the cycle to be the inadequacy of the disposition to invest under a Capitalist 
régime, whose motive is profit, and that consequently the factors of produc. 
tion are only partly employed, which is particularly serious in case of labor 
When private investment fails, he would order increased public expenditures, 
To this end the state must necessarily employ its credit, owing to increasing 
expenditures as well as decreasing revenues during the downward swing of 
the cycle. The result is a cyclical balancing of the budget, the increase in the 
debt during the downward swing being liquidated before the next crisis, 
Other devices of intervention would supplement the borrowing; but the au. 
thor’s faith is pinned to the credit. While this use of the public credit can 
not and should not eliminate entirely the swings of the cycle, the author ap- 
pears to entertain no doubt concerning the capacity of the state to carry on 
the process to the degree of such straightening of the curve as may be pos. 
sible. He deems it impossible to maintain full employment of the factors of 
production except by the increased socialization of income; and in taking this 
position he draws strong support from the writings of Keynes. The mono- 
graph quite properly takes its name from the attempts to set limits to the use- 
fulness of the public credit rather than to the possible limits to its magnitude 

JENS P. JENSEN 


CALDWELL, A. B., and others. A study of financial support and educational op. 
portunity in the one-teacher school districts of New York State, 1928-1929 to 
1934-1935. Educ. monog. no. 5. (Albany: N. Y. State Teachers Assoc. 1936. 
Pp. 118. $1.) 

Carr, R. K. State control of local finance in Oklahoma. (Norman: Univ. of 
Oklahoma Press. 1937. Pp. xiv, 281. $3.) 

Ecker-R., L. L., editor. Financing relief and recovery. Reprinted from The 
municipal year book, 1937. (Chicago: Internat. City Managers’ Assoc. 1937 
Pp. 372-493.) 

Faust, M. L. The security of public deposits. P. A. S. pub. no. 51. (Chicago: 
Public Admin. Serv. 1936. Pp. 45. 50c.) 

GUNTHER, E. Stewergerechtigkeit, gergriindet auf Gleichheit der Lebenseinbusse. 
(Jena: Fischer. 1937. Pp. vi, 113. RM. 4.50.) 

HittHouse, A. M. Municipal bonds: a century of experience. (New York: 
Prentice-Hall. 1936. Pp. xiv, 579. $5.) 

This volume concentrates upon one aspect of municipal financing—namely, 
bond defaults. On that subject it is an exhaustive treatise based upon wide 
research. The material has been thoroughly digested, carefully organized, and 
presented in a readable style. In all probability the study will long remain 
the standard work in its field 

Defaults on municipal bonds are not a new phenomenon. Although they 
have been relatively more numerous and important during the current depres: 
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sion than in any previous period, their history can be traced back for a 
century. The author presents this history in detail, with ample data as to the 
seographical distribution of defaults at successive periods, and the extent to 
which defaults have occurred on obligations of various categories, such as 
ceneral improvement, railroad aid, irrigation, drainage district, or special assess- 
ment bonds. Following this survey are sections dealing with the causes and 
consequences of defaults, their cure and prevention. The appendices contain 
useful supplementary material, including —_ debt statistics, summaries 
of state and provincial debt adjustment acts, and a review of municipal debt 
adjustment methods in several other countries. A selected bibliography 1s added. 

An excellent chapter gives an account of Canadian experience with defaults. 
In a number of Canadian aera local government boards have been estab- 
lished which have done valuable work not only in bringing about orderly debt 
adjustments, but also, through the exercise of broad supervisory powers over 
local finances, in preventing the occurrence of defaults. Dr. Hillhouse, who is 
Director of Research of the Municipal Finance Officers’ Association, believes 
that there is great need for establishment of similar local government boards 
in the American states. At present only the creditor has well defined legal 
remedies. An administrative receivership under a state local government board 
would make possible an equitable debt readjustment in which the claims 
of the creditor would be balanced against the position of the taxpayer, citizens 
in general, and municipal employees, all of whom have a stake in the financial 
welfare of the municipality. The major obstacle to the institution of state 
receivership machinery 1s the constitutional prohibition against state impairment 
of contracts which precludes a state from compelling a minority of creditors 
te accept an agreement approved by a majority. An attempt to provide the 
necessary coercive power over minority bondholders through federal legisla- 
tion failed when the Federal Municipal Debt Adjustment act was invalidated 
in May, 1936—a month after it received the President’s signature—by the 
Supreme Court. 

WILLIAM H. WYNNE 


JacksON, D. A graphic summary of farm taxation. Misc. pub. no. 262. (Wash- 
ington: U. S. Dept. of Agric. 1937. Pp. 17. 5c.) 

McLarEN, N. L. and FEIGENBAUM, B. J. Income tax management for indi- 
viduals under federal and California revenue acts, including an analysis of the 
corporate surtax on undistributed profits under the federal Revenue act of 1936. 
(San Francisco: Walker's Manual. 1936. Pp. xxiii, 449.) 

Oakes, E. E. Studies in Massachusetts town finance. (Cambridge: Harvard 
Univ. Press. 1937. Pp. 237. $2.50.) 

Query, W. G., editor. Taxation: proceedings of the twenty-ninth annual con- 
ference on taxation held at Indianapolis, September 28 to October 1, 1936, 
under the auspices of the National Tax Association. (New York: Nat. Tax 
Assoc. 1937. Pp. 471. $3.50.) 

SNAVELY, T. R. A study of the fiscal system of Tennessee. (Nashville: Tennessee 
State Planning Commission. 1936. Pp. 54.) 

As the title indicates, Professor Snavely has prepared a brief report of a 
study of the Tennessee fiscal system. He finds it weak at various points, spe- 
cifically in its chaotic budget procedure, its uncontrolled expenditures, its in- 
adequate accounting and auditing, its ineffective tax collection procedure, its 
consequent persistent deficit financing, and its mounting debt. The principal 
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remedies proposed, patterned closely and justifiably upon Virginia feature 
are quite orthodox iumely, a centralized executive budget, a cash basis of 
operation, and the revamping of some four of the standard existing taxe, 
The program is modest enough to warrant expectation of its adoption in 
one legislative sessi 

JENS P. JENsEN 


VAsILiu, V. G. The : e tax in Great Britain and Roumania: a COM Paratiye 
study. (Bukarest: Facarescu. Washington: Royal Roumanian Legation. 193 
Pp. xii, 416.) 

The main body of this book is devoted to an account of the Roumania 
income tax in effect f 1921 to 1933, together with a comparison of this 

ne tax. The author concludes that the Roumanian tay 
which imposed varying basic rates on incomes from different sources and, 
progressive surtax on combined income from all sources, was too drastic ; 
change from the old system to be successful. 

The tax revision of 1933, which is unique in providing for the imposition 
of a progressive scale of rates on incomes from each different source, is deal 

tary chapter. The author points out that, while this tax 
does not conform to the principle of ability to pay, it has the practical adminis. 
trative advantage of being collectible at the source. 

The volume concludes with an extensive series of statistical tables. Up 
fortunately, the value of these is seriously impaired by frequent typographical 
errors. 

MABEL NEwcomEr 


WAKEFIELD, R. P. Tariff /book on canned foods in Europe. Trade promotion 
ser. no. 85, partial rev. (Washington: Bur. of Foreign and Domestic Com. 
merce. 1937. Pp. 41. 10c.) 

Assessment principles and terminology. (Chicago: Nat. Assoc. of Assessing 
Officers. 1937. Pp. 166. $2.) 

Handbook of financial administration, Commonwealth of Kentucky. (Frankfort: 
Public Admin. Service. 1937. Pp. viii, 353.) 

New York tax cases: the texts of the leading federal and state court cases 
construing the New York tax law, 1903 to 1936. (New York: Commerce 
Clearing House. 1936. Pp. 313.) 

A program of financia! earch. Vol. I. Report of the exploratory committee 01 
financial research of the National Bureau of Economic Research, Vol. Il. In- 
ventory of current rese on financial problems. (New York: Nat. Bur. of 
Econ. Res. in codperation with Association of Reserve City Bankers. 1937. Pp. 
x, 81; 253. $1; $1.50.) 

Taxation affecting life insurance, life insurance trusts and annuities. 1936 ed. 
(New York: Prentice-Hall. 1: Pp. iv, 161.) 
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Population and Migration 


Migration and Economic Opportunity: The Report of the Study of Popula- 
tion Redistribution. By CARTER GOopRICH and Others. (Philadelphia: 
Univ. of Pennsylvania Press. 1936. Pp. xvii, 763. $5.00.) 


The present volume constitutes the first comprehensive study of various 
aspects of internal migration within the United States, of many of the prob- 
lems created by such migration, and of the extent to which foreign and 
American experience to date may be utilized in working out a nationally 
satisfactory program for the direction of internal migration. This study, 
conducted under the chairmanship of Mr. Goodrich since its initiation in 
1934, was financed by several of the foundations. The volume under review 
contains much of the material included in four smaller bulletins published 
in 1934-36 plus much additional material. 

The actual content of the work may be suggested by the conclusions, ex- 
plicit and implicit, scattered through the study. Certain of these conclusions 
may be tersely stated as follows: 


(1) The drift of native white migration, predominantly westward until about 
1910, has since tended northward and eastward, if the westward pull of 
California is excluded. 

Negro migration, important since about 1880, has shifted into the in- 

dustrial cities of the North. 

Within the United States there is great variation from region to region 

and from sub-region to sub-region in the level of individual economic 

prosperity. 

The relative volume and direction of internal migration is very much con- 

ditioned by the phase of the business cycle. 

(a) During prosperity, if we may judge by the experience of 1920, 
migration tends to move from areas of less to areas of more prosperity. 

(b) During depression, if we may judge by the experience of 1929-33, 
migration carries the population from urban centers to non-urban 
areas already relatively overpopulated and marked for “permanent 
overty.” 

There probably has been no steady secular drift of the American popula- 

tion toward the city but rather a continuous series of urbanward spurts 

during times of prosperity which are not completely cancelled in times of 

depression. These seemingly wasteful cyclical reversals will continue as 

long as unemployed potential migrants stranded in cities have no better 

alternative than a return to poor-land areas. 

Trends in industrial location since 1900 reveal no pronounced tendency 

for industry to decentralize; at best we may anticipate the expansion of 

industry into about 50 counties adjoining the 200 counties which today 

are predominantly industrial. 

Granting the validity of (6), the elimination of present geographical 

disparities in American living standards will have to be achieved chiefly 


Three of these bulletins have been reviewed in this journal. See vol. xxv, 1935, p. 
582, vol. xxvi, 1936, pp. 157, 756; also article by the reviewer in Journal of Heredity, 
Vol. xxvii, 1936, pp. 2-20. 
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through the movement of the excess population of “depressed” areas to 
areas suited to industrial and commercial development rather than 
through the movement of industry into areas of relative or absolute popu. 
lation pressure. 

The study discloses four main problem areas—areas marked by popula- 
tion pressure, low income levels, relatively limited employment possibilities 
under present circumstances and at present or rising wage levels, and fre. 
quently high rates of natural increase. If individual poverty in these areas is 
to be relieved at all or appreciably the following volumes of emigration must 
occur, and increase beyond the then attained population levels must be 
avoided: Southern Appalachian Coal Plateaus, 340,000 to 640,000; the Old 
Southern Cotton Belt, 1.5 to 7.0 millions, depending upon the future effec- 
tive demand for cotton from this region; the Great Plains, 250,000 to about 
700,000; the Cutover Region of the Great Lakes, only a few thousands pro- 
vided that proposed land utilization schemes are put into effect. 

Inasmuch as certain areas are more suited for the pursuit of certain occu- 
pations than are other areas, an attempt is made to assess the probable com- 
parative expansibility of the demand for the services of various occupational 
groups in the hope presumably that information relative to such compata- 
tive expansibilities will disclose what areas are suited to immigration. The 
authors reach the not very significant conclusion that chances for employ- 
ment or for a reasonable livelihood, judged by American standards, are least 
in the South, in agriculture and in extractive industries, and generally in 
towns or rural areas not proximate to the 200 industrial counties. 

Foreign and American experience indicates that it is easier to prevent un- 
desired settlement than to induce desired settlement; that an organized pro- 
gram such as the British is of some value; that the easiest American task is 
that of removing certain land wholly or partly from use. It is evident that 
the great mobility of the American population strengthens the case for fed- 
eral aid to education and for the de-localization of educational and curricular 
programs. It is evident too that, if the government is to aid or promote de- 
sirable migratory trends, further information is necessary relative to the 
occupational and geographical distribution of unemployment, to the con- 
ditions, etc., which motivate migration, and to the migratory history of the 
present population. 

One hesitates to criticize the present study in view of its value and in- 
portance and the open-minded exploratory work of the authors. Several sug: 
gestions come to mind at once, however. First, as the data indicate, much of 
the waste motion is occasioned by factors associated with cyclical fluctuation. 
Therefore, both the avoidance of waste motion and the proper distribution 
of the population can be achieved only in proportion as unnecessary cyclical 
fluctuations can be eliminated and a “proper” balance among occupations 
can be established and maintained. Secondly, disparity in geographical in- 
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come levels is attributable to the distribution of capital equipment as well as 
o the distribution of the population. Through the application of the proce- 
dure of Douglas on a regional basis it is possible to determine whether it 
were better to shift new capital into the South for example or to shift the 
excess Southern population into the North and employ the capital there. 
Thirdly, through derivation of demands from budgets and through the 
assumption of various probable national income distributions it is possible, 
if allowance is made also for the influence of increasing urbanization upon 
the basic tastes of the American population, to make good estimates as to 
the expansibility of the demand for the main classes of labor. It may be 
possible also to explore the probable influence of monopolistic and quasi- 
monopolistic barriers to the expansion of production and/or employment in 
certain fields. 
JOSEPH J. SPENGLER 
Duke University 
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American Medicine: Expert Testimony Out of Court. Vols. 1 and II. (New 

York: American Foundation. 1937. Pp. Ixxiv, 678; 679-1435. $3.50.) 

These two thick volumes constitute a significant and timely contribution 
to medico-economics literature. 

The American Foundation wrote to representative physicians throughout 
the country asking whether they believed any changes in the present organi- 
zation of medical service were needed, in what direction or directions change 
should take place and what the next steps should be. Replies were received 
from some 2,100 physicians, many of whom wrote several letters in response 
to further queries on specific points. The present volumes analyze and sum- 
marize the opinions voiced. The material is handled under the following 
heads: “Is adequate medical care now available?”’; ‘‘General principles”; 

Medical education”; “Specialization”; ‘Group practice’; place of 
the hospital”; “Public health organization’; ‘Experimentation’; ‘‘State 
medicine’; ‘‘Health insurance’; ‘Limited state medicine.” Under each 
heading, where there are important differences of opinion, the opposing 
views are placed in apposition and in general the doctors are allowed to 
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speak for themselves. Convenient summarizations of the prevailing trend 
of opinion are given at the beginning or end of each section. 

The leadership of organized medicine in this country hitherto has been, 
to put it mildly, conservative. In general the official spokesmen of the pro. 
fession have taken the view that as concerns the provision of medical care 
“God's in His heaven, and all’s well with the world.” The restiveness of 
the public under the existing dispensation has been construed as due solely 
to the propaganda of foundations, eager to justify their existence, and to 
the machinations of social workers and lay “‘meddlers,” eager to make jobs 
for themselves under the state medicine schemes they proposed. The present 
report shows that the body of the profession does not endorse that attitude. 
For, plainly, the contributors to this report are acutely conscious that all is 
not well in the realm of medical care. They know that the public is not 
getting adequate care; that the quality of care is not as high as it should be: 
that for the mass of people the costs of treatment in severe illness are a 
problem; that there are inefficiencies and wastes in the provision of cate: 
that competition forces some physicians to harmful and unworthy practices; 
that if people are to get better care further governmental action is required. 

The divergence of opinion here shown to exist between the leaders and 
the general body of medical practitioners is bound to affect future social 
policy in medicine. For in so far as apparent medical opposition held up 
advancing legislation in this field, the force of that obstacle has now been 
weakened. From this point of view alone, the report is both timely and 
important. Indeed to it may perhaps go some credit for the change in atti- 
tude evidenced at the recent (June) meeting of the House of Delegates of 
the American Medical Association. 

As an analysis of the social or economic problems of medical care, the 
report has its limitations, not the least of which is its length. The economist 
who for the first time wants to learn something about the economics of 
medical care, may do well to gain his introduction into the subject through 
some other medium. But the report ought not to be judged on other than 
its own grounds. Its purpose was to show what the doctors think about the 
situation, what they think ought to be done about it; and that purpose is 
admirably fulfilled. 

In a word, what do the doctors think needs to be done? They are opposed 
almost unanimously to state medicine and compulsory health insurance ot 
at least to what they understand is indicated by these terms. They have come 
to believe that the problem of medical care for the so-called indigent cannot 
be handled privately and that its burden should not be thrown upon the 
profession. They are in favor of use of tax funds to pay the physician for 
services to this group and to provide hospitalization. When they quit gen- 
eralizing and get down to specific problems, then it is apparent that an 
impressive weight of medical opinion favors extension of government 
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ution in many directions: further governmental support of hospitals, ex- 
tension of the facilities of tax-supported laboratories, government support 
of medical education and research; intensification of government effort 
against certain major health hazards, chiefly, tuberculosis, the venereal 

diseases, certain chronic diseases. In short, as the editor remarks, ‘To put 
it bluntly, medical men that have the medical needs of the population in 
mind... are not opposed to an increasing degree of ‘state medicine,’ how- 
ever much they may be opposed to a thorough-going governmental medical 
system—and most of them are.”’ 


Louts S. REED 
Washington, D.C. 


The Tenements of Chicago: 1908-1935. By EpirH ABBOTT, assisted by 
SOPHONISBA P, BRECKINRIDGE and Other Associates. (Chicago: Univ. 
of Chicago Press. 1936. Pp. xx, 505. $5.00.) 

This substantial volume contains more information about housing in 
Chicago than is available in any other publication or set of publications 
now available. Because Chicago represents in extreme degree the physical 
growth and conditions of many large and medium-sized cities, particularly 
in the Middle West, this is an important book for all students of housing 
conditions and problems. It is historical and descriptive. Partly for this 
reason it is not easy reading, but it will repay the careful study of anyone 
who wants to know what he is trying to cure before he applies his remedies. 

Over twenty-five years ago Miss Abbott began to survey housing condi- 
tions among the poorer wage-earners of Chicago. This work has been con- 
tinued by her associates and students at the University of Chicago. Naturally 
the schedules and methods were changed somewhat in the light of experi- 
ence, but many of the items were kept unchanged throughout the entire 
period of the studies. In the post-war years the same districts were re-can- 
vassed and some new ones added to the sample. In these facts lie the chief 
value of the book. The similarity of the survey schedules, the method of 
canvassing and the areas covered at different times during the quarter cen- 
tury included in the studies make possible descriptions and estimates of 
changes and trends in the housing of low-income families under condi- 
tions of mild laissez faire, modified only by mediocre police power restric- 
tions, indifferently enforced. In fact I believe that on some points Miss 
Abbott might have made even more than she did of the comparisons of 
conditions at different times covered by her studies by giving exact dates 
of canvassing and re-canvassing the sample areas. The general picture, how- 
ever, is clear enough. 

The book begins with a résumé of the growth of Chicago from ap- 
proximately 1833 to 1893. This is followed by a chapter on tenement house 
legislation. Sample areas included in the studies are then described in a 
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chapter of about 100 pages. This is followed by a series of chapters op 
tenement types, the problem of congestion, tenement rents, lodgers, board. 
ers and non-family groups, and other similar specialized phases of the sub. 
ject. One of the last chapters outlines the policies of Chicago relief agencies 
concerning the payment of rent in 1931 to 1933. The final chapter draws 
the general conclusions and makes a few short comments on the current 
trends in housing thought and practice. 

In general, Miss Abbott shows that some improvement in living con. 
ditions in poorer residential districts of Chicago has taken place during the 
last quarter century. Most of the improvements, however, are related to the 
practical disappearance of the horse as a resident of these same areas, with 
the resulting betterment of the conditions of streets, alleys and out. 
buildings. The more common utility services, such as water and light, have 
found their way into a large proportion of the poorer quarters. A few 
types of betterment have come from stopping the flood of immigration, 
The essential conditions of slum life, however, have maintained themselves 
without much change. Congestion of land and buildings, rear-houses on 
long, narrow lots, poor maintenance, bad ventilation, inconvenience, dis- 
comfort and lack of privacy are almost what they were when these studies 
began. The districts surveyed vary widely in their characteristics and some 
have shown greater changes than others. The general picture, however, 
is one of stagnation and inertia that seems all the more regrettable when 
compared with the tremendous strides in standards and habits of life of the 
middle and upper classes during the same period. 

Such a solid, unspectacular piece of work not only shows the complexity 
and difficulty of the major housing problems but, almost without reference 
to the many easy solutions offered, convinces the reader of the shallowness of 
most of them and the insincerity of many of their advocates. The old fallacy 
of overbuilding for the middle classes in the hope that the lower income 
families would benefit automatically by the handing-down process is only 
one example of this. On the other hand, it should take little reflection by 
anyone who has read this book to see that some of the current housers, who 
look upon the problem as primarily an architectural or building one, have 
a lot to learn if they are not to appear equally stupid and ridiculous in the 
years to come. 

Although Miss Abbott is listed as the author of the book, in the preface 
she points out the large amount of work done by her associates on the 
faculty of the School of Social Service Administration (of which Mis 
Abbott is dean), as well as the contributions made by her former students. 
Eight of the sixteen chapters are listed in the table of contents as written by 
these friends and students. This fact to me is more than an incident in the 
preparation of this book. One of the real needs of present-day housing Is 
the interest and help of trained and intelligent persons not only in studying 
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existing conditions and problems, but in devising and administering what 
seem to be the most likely remedies. Judging from its general political and 
economic atmosphere, Chicago would certainly be one of the last places 
one would expect a substantial start to have been made in any one of 
these phases of a housing program. Here, however, is a genuine contribution 
worked out over a quarter of a century by a group of persons whose chief 
interests and activities have been in other, although allied, fields. One can 
only hope that other communities will find equally valuable resources for 
the hard work that lies ahead if progress is to be made in providing decent 
housing for those who need it. 
COLEMAN WoOoDBURY 
National Association of Housing Officials, 
Chicago, Illinois 


The Science of Social Adjustment. By JosAH STAMP. (New York: Mac- 
millan. 1937. Pp. vi, 174. $2.25.) 

The possibly fatal distortion, discordance and confusion in the set-up 
of our civilization have resulted in many books that try to understand the 
causes and character of the trouble, and frequently try to set standards and 
goals of improvement in general philosophical and sociological terms. Sir 
Christopher Dawson, Oswald Spengler, J. Jaspers, Ortega y Gasset, S. de 
Madariaga, André Gide, Huizinga, are a few names in point. Sir Josiah 
Stamp’s aim is a different one. In the avowedly fragmentary lectures as- 
sembled in the present book, he starts out into an almost virgin field of ex- 
ploration. 

He is interested less in the question of what changes there should be 
than in the degree of friction and distortion produced by the impact of 
scientific evolution for the purpose of purchasing social progress. He is 
furthermore interested in the education of scientists who are often too 
much wrapped up in special studies and viewpoints for a more com- 
prehensive attack on social problems. In particular, he wants to see the 
most desirable, closer and more scientific codperation and coérdination of 
economics, theoretical politics and sociology. For this he offers some sug- 
gestions in his last chapter. Finally, he is anxious to discuss and suggest 
methods of quantitative measurements of frictions and distortions between 
the different phases of the social process which, it seems, would be in turn 
the condition for some measurement of progress in the sense of orderly 
absorption of innovation into economic progress. 

It is hardly necessary to introduce to the reader Sir Josiah Stamp as a 
scholar, as a statesman and as a leading business man. The book shows the 
traces of ali these facets of his personality. Eminently English is his re- 
luctance to enter into political and dogmatic discussion about the advan- 
tages of some form of totalitarian control of social life; also his sense for 
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continuity and for the advantage of gradual adjustment, aiming at what he 
calls regulated individualism. The scholar Stamp gives us the fruits of ; 
mind eminently disciplined and trained in diversified scientific procedure 
and fields, and amazingly well and widely read. His interests as displayed 
in this book extend from economics, political science and sociology to tech. 
nology, eugenics and philosophy. The statesman and business man add ty 
the fruits of learning those of experience which make, for instance, chapte 
3 on “The calculus of plenty” fascinating reading. 

To Stamp, planned adjustment means a scientifically controlled synchtoni. 
zation and continuous mutual adjustment between the different phase 
of social life. Safety in society seems to depend on ideally controlled mo. 
tion rather than rigidification and static rest. He rightly accuses many mod- 
ern planners of tending too much in that direction. However, as he accept 
the present declining trend in birth rate and its structural consequences for 
society rather dogmatically as final, we cannot see how he can escape simi- 
lar consequences, when the dynamic forces in social life, such as science. 
invention, technological progress, are to be harnessed to a fundamentl 
highly static or rather negatively dynamic condition. As far as we can see, 
the book gives no answer to this question. 

His suggestion for methods of measurement seems to indicate the objects 
rather than the methods, particularly in his otherwise brilliantly written 
discussion of technocratic fads about poverty amidst plenty and in his 
subsequent discussion of the impact of differently shaped demand and 
supply curves, ‘‘bottle necks’ of production, consumption, etc., on the 
economic process. These shortcomings are, of course, inevitable in pioneer 
work. 

There is, however, one fundamental doubt about the author’s approach 
and method which the reading of his volume has left in this reviewer's 
mind. He seems to pin his hopes for continuous fairly well adjusted social 
life primarily, if not exclusively, on human intelligence and scientific ac 
tivities, on fully conscious conduct of social life. We wonder whether this 
does not mean burdening science with too heavy a task and assuming 
rather weak foundations for the persistence of civilized life. 

Even disregarding religion and revelation as just as elementary and prim- 
ary sources of truth as science, does not the fact remain that ethical stand- 
ards and conventional rules of behavior, based on religion and on the 
emotional sanctions of tradition as they largely are, are at the same time 
a set of more or less frozen and standardized rules of social behavior and 
adjustment, controlling an endless number of social relations and activitics 
bridging an endless number of social discrepancies and incongtuities? Wher 
subjected to intelligent analysis, many of them would become unbearable 

Is society governable in any sense without this support of faith, and tr 
dition? Can this sphere be planned and in what sense and in what way: 
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hat he Is scientific procedure productive or counter-productive in this sphere? It 
S of a seems to the reviewer that the science of social adjustment cannot forego 
edure; facing these problems as the author does, despite some casual remarks about 
played the necessity of adjustment between science and ethics. 
> tech. HERBERT VON BECKERATH 
add to University of North Carolina 
hapter and Duke University 
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a the CiarK, F. I. The position of women in contemporary France. (London: P. S. 
King. 1937. Pp. 259. 12s. 6d.) 
ae The problem of explaining the position of French women to nationals 
of other western countries is always puzzling. They are nominally without 
proach power and yet they probably exercise more power in concrete business ways 
jewer than any other western women. They make no particular issue of the right 
social to work after marriage, but they often have more duties and responsibilities 
Sie on in supporting the family than their husbands, particularly if they belong to 
hi the shop-owning classes. 
ve The writer of this book has attempted to give precision to—and in some 
ee cases to correct—the general impressions of French women’s place in economic 
and social life. The study includes not only economic position, but also place 
] prim in education and religion, legal aspects of marriage and the feminist movement. 
stand: According to recent figures obtained by the writer from the feminist move- 
the ment in Geneva, 42.3 per cent of the feminine population of France is occupied 
a in remunerative work, whereas in England the number of women so occupied 
e time is only 25.5 per cent (p. 78). In the older types of manufacture, siti 
ior and in textiles, their history and present position is not far different from that of 
ivities, their sisters in other industrial countries. But the author finds that there is a 
Wher group of at least sixteen more recently industrialized — in which women 
stable favor to a growing extent occupations which were formerly the monopoly of 


men. For example, they are now found in rapidly increasing numbers in me- 
chanical construction, in the rubber industry and in the manufacture of motor 
cycles and cars. For all such industrial occupations the author has gone to a 
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considerable amount of trouble to unearth material about wages and hours. 

The entrance of middle-class women into the professions came later than 
the appearance of working-class women in industry. They are not yet numeroy; 
in medicine or dentistry, but science has given them a rather considerable 
opportunity. In chemistry, where the demand from industries is important 
the avenues are widening every day. Law, “‘one of the last strongholds of the 
masculine citadel,” fell in 1884-85 when two women students, foreigners 
were admitted at Paris. Three years later the first French woman entered 
Their activities in this field are, however, still limited. One of the activities of 
French women which interests foreigners most is that of woman factory super. 
intendent. By 1931 there were 139 such posts filled by women. The duties of 
such positions are not standardized. In the larger — the woman superin. 
tendent is likely to be superintendent of staff, and in the smaller a kind of 
general social worker. 

This volume is an eye-opener for people who, arguing from the fact that 
the French woman is denied the suffrage, assume that she is exclusively occupied 
with the management of her home and her children. It might have had a more 
general reading if it had been written more popularly; but apparently the 
writer believed that too much of the popular and too little of the heavily 
factual had been written on this subject and decided to make her contribution 
in the form in which it was most needed. 

Amy Hewes 
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Kurtz, R. H., editor. Social work year book, 1937. 4th ed. (New York: Russell 
Sage Found. 1937. Pp. 709. $4.) 

More than a ready reference to recent laws, altered methods and new 
organization, this fourth annual issue for 1937 offers an authentic gauge of 
the speed and variety of social change in America. Social scientists, whether 
bent on mere fact finding or on material for penetrating analysis of con- 
temporary culture, will find this volume well nigh indispensable. 

EpWIN S. BURDELL 
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myers, A. F. and Witiiams, C. O. Education in a democracy: an introduction 
to the study of education. (New York: Prentice-Hall. 1937. Pp. xxvi, 434. $3.) 

OcauRN, W. F. Social characteristics of the cities. (Chicago: Internat. City 
Managers’ Assoc. 1937. Pp. 70. $1.) 

OverstREET, H. A. A declaration of interdependence. (New York: Norton. 
1937. Pp. xii, 284. $3.) 

In the words of Professor Overstreet his book is “an attempt to write a 
social philosophy from a present-day American point of view.” An unintended 
revolution brought about by the inventive genius of man has failed to carry 
with it the proper advancement of human well-being. America faces “‘the 

roblem of taking these triumphs of man’s genius and removing from them all 
possible traces of tragedy.”” The theme of the book is developed in terms of 
the clash between the philosophy of Jefferson and that of Marx. Jefferson 
living in a pioneering economy was led to place his faith in individual effort 
and the power of the individual to defend and extend his rights. Marx 
disappointed” in the manner in which “new instruments for the release of 
man’s powers” had been used “not for man’s sake but for some men’s sake” 
developed a philosophy of economic determinism and of class struggle as the 
ultimate way out for the liberation of man. 

Professor Overstreet believes that America of to-day is caught between 
these two viewpoints. We still retain faith in the ideal of individual effort 
and liberty, but the evolution of our economic system has created a “long 
train of abuses’ which have diverted our thoughts from Jefferson to Marx. 
The book is very well written and stimulating to the reader. The professional 
economist will find little that is new and will regret the absence ys an analysis 
of the economic forces that have been so directly responsible for the situation 
Professor Overstreet describes—the minute division of labor, technological 
advances especially on the farm, the remarkable increase in the extent of 
markets. However, a humble economist must admit that books of the sort here 
under review can reach the lay reader and influence his thought in a manner 
that unfortunately appears to be closed to the professional specialist. 

W. HEWETT 


RosBins, L. Economic planning and international order. (London: Macmillan. 
1937. Pp. xv, 330. $2.50.) 

ScHMIDT, E. P., editor. Man and society: a substantive introduction to the social 
sciences. (New York: Prentice-Hall. 1937. Pp. xv, 805. $5.) 

SPRING, G. M. Nationalism on the defensive. (Glendale, Calif: Arthur H. 
Clark. 1937. Pp. 55. $1.50.) 

Walker, W., editor. Child welfare case records. (Chicago: Univ. of Chicago 
Press. 1937. Pp. 596. $3.) 

Woopsury, C., editor. Summary of hearings on the Wagner Housing bill before 
the Committee on Education and Labor of the United States Senate, April 
20-29, 1936. (Chicago: Nat. Assoc. of Housing Officials. 1936. Pp. viii, 78.) 

Worsy, J. The other half: the autobiography of a tramp. (New York: Lee 
Furman. 1937. Pp. 307. $2.50.) 

L'autarcie: la corporation devant la doctrine et devant les faits. Travaux du 
Congrés des Economistes de Langue Francaise, 1936. (Paris: Domat- 
Montchrestien. 1936. Pp. 235. 40 fr.) 


The discussion of the first topic which the economists of the French 
language had chosen for their convention in 1936, national and imperial 
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self-sufficiency, brought nothing new to the professional economist. As m 
many similar occasions, an almost unanimous opinion of economic ex tts 
disapproving the trend toward ultra-protectionism, was expressed for the 
benefit of cabinet ministers, government officials, and parliamentarians why 
may—such is the untiring hope of the profession—take cognizance of the 
debates. 

On the second topic, corporate institutions, there was an excellent report by 
DeLeener (Brussels), containing a valuable survey of French literature. In the 
light of this report it seems necessary to question the widespread opinion thy 
the ideology of the modern corporationists is exclusively a common produy 
of Latin syndicalism and German conservative neo-romanticism; perhaps ; 
certain brand of French conservatism may be an equally important root. None 
of the speakers expressed a strong belief in the corporate state and most of 
them were entirely out of sympathy with it; the fact was stated that, whateve 
corporatism may mean if established as a real government by corporations, i 
can certainly not exist in the totalitarian states which have government by 
dictators; and that therefore the so-called corporative system in Italy and som 
other countries is at best an ideology to which no reality corresponds, 

In spite of a high degree of unanimity, there was much bewilderment in the 
discussion, due to what seemed to some speakers an inadequate definition of 
the subject. In fact, what caused confusion was an inescapable difficulty of the 
subject rather than a problem which could have been solved by neatly elaborated 
criteria. One may confine a discussion of the corporate system to those regimes 
in which corporations have superseded parliaments or political parties or 
both; then the subject is clear-cut, but the treatment will necessarily be super: 
ficial, because it will neglect the many institutions of vocational representation 
which exist in modern parliamentary democracies and which, through their 
growth, have suggested the idea of the corporate state as a modern program 
Or one may take all these institutions into consideration, as the French econo- 
mists tried to do. But then the subject becomes not only oversized but impos. 
sible to discuss without much more research in advance than can be expected 
for one individual convention. Up to now, most of the monographs which 
would be necessary to prepare for a broad debate on corporative institutions 
are still unwritten. We do not even possess, so far as this writer knows, a good 
modern comparative study, written from an international scope, on agencies 


for social arbitration. 
CARL LANDAUER 


The economics of isolation. Pamph. ser. no. 5. (Philadelphia: Am. Acad. of 
Pol. and Soc. Science. 1937. Pp. 54. 50c.) 

Authorized reprint of a series of articles appearing in the Manchester 
Guardian Commercial of Manchester, England, July, 1936, to January, 1937 


Etudes économiques: théses présentées ala “Licence en Sciences Commerciales’ 
en mai 1936. (Montreal: L’Ecole des Hautes Etudes Commerciales. 1936. Pp 
557. $5.) 

The subjects discussed in the papers presented are the commercial policy 
of Canada since 1930, the present and future of the garment industry, new 
tendencies of portfolio investment, an account of the economic geography 0! 
the region between Quebec and Three Rivers, the population problems of tk 
province of Quebec, the problem of distribution in Canada, the control o! 
stock issues, domestic industry, the rdle of commodity exchanges, agricultura: 
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codperation in Denmark, Japanese competition and world repercussions, and 


municipal credit in the province of Quebec. Each paper has a bibliography, 
and the volume is a record and a tribute to the work in economics in French 


Canada. 


Public affairs pamphlets: an index to inexpensive pamphlets on social, economic, 
political, and international affairs. Compilation rev. Feb., 1937. (Washington: 
Supt. Docs. 1937. Pp. 85. 10c.) 


Classified lists of — especially designed for public forums, issued 
by the federal office of education. 


Read justments required for recovery. Public affairs pamph. no. 11. (Washington: 
Public Affairs Committee. 1937. Pp. 32. 10c.) 


A summary of the study published by the Brookings Institution, entitled 
The recovery problem in the United States, prepared by Maxwell S. Stewart. 


Real property inventory of Allegheny County: a survey of housing and related 
conditions conducted, with federal work-relief funds, in coéperation with the 
Federal Civil Works Administration of Pennsylvania, the State Emergency 
Relief Board of Pennsylvania, the United States Department of Commerce, 
and the Federal Works Progress Administration. (Pittsburgh: Univ. of Pitts- 
burgh Bur. of Bus. Res. 1937. Pp. x, 311. $5.) 


The data were collected in 1934 and pertain to a house-to-house canvass of 
310,000 dwellings. Statistics cover materials of construction, condition, age, 
rentals, number of rooms, lighting and toilet facilities, period of occupancy 
by present dwellers, and other related data. 


Status of city and county planning in the United States. (Washington: Nat. 
Resources Committee. 1937. Pp. 61.) 


Insurance and Pensions 


Sickness and Insurance. By HARRY ALVIN MILLIs. (Chicago: Univ. of 
Chicago Press. 1937. Pp. vi, 166. $2.00.) 


The rapid advance of the movement for social security in the United 
States in recent years is properly regarded as one of the most convincing 
evidences of a changing national point of view toward social legislation. The 
appearance of scientific studies of sickness insurance indicates that this form 
of protection may soon be added to unemployment and old-age insurance. 

Taking the findings of such agencies as the Committee on the Costs of 
Medical Care as his point of departure, the author presents in three chapters, 
respectively, a statement of the problem of sickness; an analysis of the com- 
pulsory health insurance movement abroad; and a discussion of the move- 
ment for health insurance in the United States, together with a suggested 
pian. Next to unemployment, sickness is viewed by the author as the 
largest problem in the whole field of social insurance. European experience, 
particularly that of Germany, Great Britain and France, is examined with 
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a view to the discovery of the conditions of success and the causes of 
failure. A preliminary sketch of the development of the health insurang 
movement in the United States is followed by a careful study of the . 
tempts to solve the problem of medical care through voluntary plans, 

Although the author recognizes that compulsory health insurance js 
necessary, especially for the lower income classes, he points out that any 
general plan advanced for the United States must be adjusted to the 
peculiar conditions of this country and must avoid the weaknesses of 
European schemes. The program which he is inclined to favor consists of 
compulsory sickness insurance, with the widest possible distribution of 
costs among the beneficiaries, assisted by public revenues wherever neces. 
sary. The scheme must be formulated in such a way as to preclude 
malingering and unreasonable demands for excessive service and the mote 
expensive types of medical care. The plan favored would include an ex. 
tended and improved public health service; amendment of the Social 
Security act to provide cash benefits for wage-earners disabled by illness; 
appropriate tax-supported medical care for special groups, such as needy 
mothers and children; and organized medical care of persons in the lower 
income groups when involved in high-cost illness. 

The author’s treatment of the whole problem of sickness and social 
insurance is thorough, objective and constructively critical. Statistical evi- 
dence is weighed with balanced discrimination. The literature in this field is 
already voluminous, but this study will rank as one of the ablest sum- 
maries that has yet appeared. 

GORDON S. WATKINS 

University of California at Los Angeles 


NEW BOOKS 

Cam, G. A., compiler. The Social Security act: a selected reading list. (New 
York: N. Y. Public Lib. 1937. Pp. 9. 10c.) 

Le Vira, M. H. An arithmetic of life insurance. (New York: Life Office Manag. 
Assoc. 1936. Pp. xii, 132.) 

LINTON, M. A. Life insurance speaks for itself. (New York: Harper. 1937. Pp. 
121. $1.50.) 

Norcross, C. Lump-sum settlements in workmen’s compensation. (New York: 
Rehabilitation Clinic. 1936. Pp. 126. $1.) 

Norton, T. L. Old age and the Social Security act of 1935. (Buffalo: Univ. of 
Buffalo School of Bus. Admin. 1937. Pp. 116. $1.) . 

O’DonNELL, T., compiler. History of life insurance in its formative years. (Chi- 
cago: Am. Conservation Co. 1936. Pp. 844.) 

SHEPARD, H. B. Forest fire insurance in the Pacific Coast states. U. S. Dept. o! 
Agric. tech. bull. no. 551. (Washington: Supt. Docs 1937. Pp. 168. 20c.) 

Comparative analysis of eighty American insurance companies as of December 
31, 1936. (New York: G. M.-P. Murphy. 1937.) : 

Unemployment compensation: what and why. Pub. no. 14. (Washington: Social 
Security Board. 1937. Pp. 57.) 
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Pauperism, Charities, and Relief Measures 
NEW BOOKS 


cross, W. T. and Cross, D. E. Newcomers and nomads in California. (Stanford 
University: Stanford Univ. Press. 1937. Pp. 158. $1.50.) 

KAHN, D. C. Unemployment and its treatment in the United States. (New York: 
Am. Assoc. of Social Workers. 1937. Pp. 105. $1.) 

LANSDALE, R. T., and others. The administration of old-age assistance in three 
sates: Massachusetts, New Jersey and New York. (Chicago: Public Admin. 
Service. 1936. Pp. 78. $1.) 

Woop, K. D. Urban workers on relief. Part II. The occupational characteristics 

f workers on relief in 79 cities, May, 1934. Res. monog. iv. (Washington: 
Works Progress Admin. 1936. Pp. xx, 301.) 

Cie work in public relief. Reprint of nine articles from The Family. (New 
York: Family Welfare Assoc. 1937. Pp. 32. 35c.) 

One year of W. P. A. in Pennsylvania, July 1, 1935-June 30, 1936. (Harrisburg: 
Works Progress Admin. for Pa. 1936. Pp. 139.) 

Planning of public works in relation to employment. Internat. Labour Conf., 
23rd sess., rep. iii. (Geneva: Internat. Labour Office. 1937. Pp. iv, 273.) 

ier Cumberland. Report of the Labour Party’s Commission of Enquiry into 
the Distressed Areas. (London: Labor Party. 1937. Pp. 24. 1d.) 


Socialism and Codperative Enterprises 


Coiperative Enterprise. By JacoB BAKER. (New York: Vanguard. 1937. 
Pp. xv, 266. $2.00.) 

This personal report from a member of the President’s Inquiry on 
Codperative Enterprise attempts to fill the outline of official statements 
with particularized and interpretative material presented with “definitely 
personal opinions’’ (p. viii). The objectives seem to be (1) to analyze 
the codperative as differentiated from the private organization of business 
by its methods, its underlying motives and its purposes; (2) to present the 
work and achievements of the codperative organizations throughout the 
world; (3) to woo to the support of the codperative movement active 
adherents in the United States. Enthusiasm for the cause is somewhat more 
tempered than it is in the case of many who see in the growth of the 
cooperative organizations a dike to shut back the spread of communism and 
fascism. But Mr. Baker does insist that here is a method of raising wages 
and scales of living; of educating individuals to a recognition of and 
acceptance of democratic economic responsibility. 

In view of that later opinion one is struck with the statement that “‘in 
Northern Europe generally it is said that only about 5 or 10 per cent of the 
membership votes” (p. 76). Political democracy, as it is in the United 
States, has a better record than this. The answer is, of course, ‘that demo- 
cratic control exists, and that if members do not come out to vote they 
are satisfied with the work being done.” The same is argued for universal 
suffrage as the key to democracy. The problem would seem to be in 
educating people to take an interest whether or not things are going right 
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or in developing greater acumen in determining whether things are going 
right. Have the codperatives the answer? 

There are other statements which raise doubts as to their evaluation 
For instance, “The great bulk of their members are workers with reasonably 
steady jobs and fair pay’’ (p. 81) and, “The prices in consumer's codpera. 
tives are too high for the very poor’’ (p. 81), with farther on, “Organizatiog 
of the general purpose type of codperatives can advantageously be for. 
warded in such areas as the southern mountain regions and in areas of 
the United States where there are stranded populations” (p. 206). If the 
people mentioned work with ‘‘reasonably steady jobs” and a fair rate of 
pay, it has not been discovered. 

The writer also suggested that codperative farming combining “coépera- 
tion in production, production by codperation, codperation in exchange, and 
codperative consumption . .. may become an increasingly important method 
of meeting the problem of the share cropper and the tenant” (p. 207), 
This seems to indicate that the way out for the crystallized rural poverty of 
the South is by increasing the productivity of depleted acres without greatly 
altering the ratio of human beings to amount of product and sharing 
codperatively the beauties of a subsistence scale of living. 

Another idea presented which will cause violent disagreement from 
many sources is that ‘‘a common concern for keeping as much as possible 
of the income at home is one of the important unifying influences in some 
of the regions of the United States’ (p. 194) and that ‘anything which 
contributes to regional self-sufficiency and to decentralization of wealth 
strengthens the national economy” (p. 195). An economic treatise dealing 
with the fallacies explicit and implicit in this statement is not in place 
here. As a citizen of a state which for years has watched the vast wealth 
of its natural resources drained to the East by northern corporations, this re- 
viewer feels that it would be little less than a calamity if the citizens of Texas 
should add to their present apatliy and ignorance, a belief in codperation 
as the “‘only method of industrial organization’’ (p. 195), which assutes 
that the gain will go to the users. One can almost hear the chortles of 
sulphur barons, of large oil corporations, of lumber kings and shipping 
companies. There is no suggestion that the codperative method is at present 
or in the near future fitted to take over “certain segments of economic 
enterprise’ (p. 45). 

Other criticisms of like tenor might be made but they deal with theoretical 
and opinion aspects only. As a collection of facts in regard to codperation 
and codperatives, the book is a satisfactory and a readable piece of work. 


RuTH A. ALLEN 
University of Texas 


NEW BOOKS 
Casey, J. The crisis in the Communist Party. (New York: Three Arrows Press 
Pp. 23. 10c.) 
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ding Von Misks, L. Socialism: an economic and sociological analysis. Translated by 
| KAHANE. (New York: Macmillan. 1937. Pp. 528. $5.50.) 
tion, This book is an English translation of the second, considerably revised, 
ably German edition of the author's Die Gemeinwirtschaft which was published in 
an 1932. The first edition appeared in 1922. The author assisted in the translation 
# and added material which does not appear in the German edition. It is divided 
ition into five parts: liberalism and socialism, the economics of a socialist community, 
for. the alleged inevitability of socialism, socialism as a moral imperative, and 
is of destruction. 
F the “My book,” says the author, “is a scientific inquiry, not a political polemic.” 
fe of His definition of socialism is “a policy which aims at constructing a society 
in which the means of production are socialized.” The position taken is one of 
strong opposition to socialism. The method followed is wholly deductive. The 
pera: present-day widespread conduct of enterprise by governments is discussed, or 
, and rather alluded to, without any use of statistical data. Indeed, the only figures 
thod used in the book are those employed to number the pages, sections, and foot- 
07) notes. And there is no discussion of the operation of the economy of the 
7. Soviet Union, although there are a few references to it. The book not onl 
ty ot suggests that the writing was done in an ivory tower but in the pre-war period. 
eatly The central theme is that socialism is impracticable, because “in a socialist 
aring economy economic calculation would be impossible. . . . Where there is no 
market (and... elimination of the market, . . . is the fundamental aim of 
from socialism), there is no price system, and where there is no price system there 
.! can be no economic calculation. . . .”” The author states that Russia would 
sible long ago have collapsed if not supported by finance from capitalist coun- 
some tries, and that socialism by inner necessity will lead to the gradual consumption 
which of capital. Furthermore, under socialism there can be ‘‘no freedom of choice 
ealth in occupations” and no “connection between the yield of labor and the income 
aling of the laborer’; hence productivity will be reduced. _ 

; Under private ownership all of the above difficulties are resolved. “ .. . 
- the scale of values is the outcome of the actions of every independent member 
ealth of society. Everyone plays a two-fold part in its establishment first as a 
iS fe- onsumer, secondly as a producer. .. . As producer, he guides production-goods 
Texas into those uses in which they yield the highest products . . . in this way, arises 
atin the exactly graded system of prices which enables everyone to frame his 
ie demand on economic lines.” Workers would not be unemployed “if they did 
mues not act as trade unionists, but reduced their demands and changed their loca- 
es of tions and occupations according to the requirements of the labor market.’’ 
ping Even the population problem which we are told would offer difficulty under 
esent socialism is no problem at all under capitalism since “motives . . . in a society 
aie based on private ownership of the means of production harmonize the number 

of births with the limitations of the means of subsistence. . . .” 

There is grave need today for careful consideration of the problem which 
etical Von Mises considers. Government regulation and government ownership and 
ation operation are being extended rapidly in all capitalist countries, and socialism 
work is a going concern in Russia. Critical and thorough analysis of the problems 
aN involved and of the results achieved is needed. Panegyrics concerning capitalism 


and 4 priori diatribes against socialism do not help. It is even doubtful if 
much help is to be found in the voluminous writings of the nineteenth century 


— socialists, a review of which is by far the best part of the book under con- 
sideration. 


H. GorDON HAYES 
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ZHDANOV, A. A. Organizational problems of the Communist Party, 
(New 

York: Workers Lib. Pubs. 1937. Pp. 47. 10c.) 

Constitution (fundamental law) of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics Bu 
adopted at the extraordinary eighth congress of the Soviets of the U.$.$.R 
December 5, 1936. (New York: Internat. Pubs. 1937. Pp. 48. 10c.) 4 : 

Re port of the Inquiry on Cod perative Enterprise in Europe, 1937. (Washington: i 
Supt. Docs. 1937. Pp. 321. 65c.) of 

The group of six—one woman and five men—appointed by President ele 
Roosevelt last year to inquire into the codperative movement in Europe, present nor 
their findings in this Report. The Report includes a general description of the nov 
methods and relationships of codperative enterprise in ten countries—England P 
Scotland, Ireland, France, Switzerland, Czechslovakia, Norway, Denmark we 
Sweden, and Finland— a short account of nine local codperative societies in ay 
these countries, and individual interpretative comments by the members of the i 
Inquiry. Appendices are added to give the historical background of codpera- eco! 
tion in each of the countries visited, to make special mention of codperative J ext 
housing projects and rural electric codperatives, and to present statistical Be mu: 
information on the growth and extent of the codperative movement. 

The section of the Report that deals with the methods and relationships of oa 
codperative enterprise answers questions that are most often raised by those , 
whose interest is being aroused in consumers’ codperation. The fundamental § thei 
principles of the movement are described, and the general types of codperatives J cha 
in Europe are noted. Attention is given to specific policies with reference to yar; 
merchandising, financing, credit, labor, and agriculture. Two chapters are ifs 
devoted to educational activities. The section closes with a description of the ap 
relationship between the codperative movement and the State. — 

In their individual comments on the codperative movement, four of the ( 
members of the Inquiry confine their attention to European countries, and the  helc 
two others contribute timely observations on the codperative movement in pric 
America as seen against this background of European experience. t 

The Report is excellently organized. The material is concrete and clearly 
presented. It should prove a valuable introduction to the subject for those °°" 
whose interest has been stimulated in the last few years by the growth of the @ con: 
movement in this country. Those who have long been confident that consumers’ J reps 
codperation will go far to remedy defects in our present economic order and BF pot 
obviate the need for drastic and fundamental departure from the general aes 
principles of capitalistic organization will find, on the whole, strong support § 
for their assurance. torn 

EMILIE J. HUTCHINSON clea 
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What is ahead of us? (New York: Macmillan. 1937. Pp. 192. $2.) a tre 

“The newest of Fabian lectures series, the first of which appeared in 1889.” # then 
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Statistics and Its Methods 


Business Cycles and Forecasting. By ELMER C. Bratr. (Chicago: Business 
Pubs. 1937. Pp. xiii, 501. $3.50.) 

This book is undoubtedly one of the best yet to appear on the subject 
of business forecasting. Although the author assumes some knowledge of 
elementary statistics on the part of his readers, the treatment is sufficiently 
non-technical to make the book interesting and profitable reading to the 
novice in the field of forecasting. It is admirably adapted for use as a text 
and should prove as interesting to the student of cycle theory as to the 
professional forecaster. 

According to the author's ideas, perpetual change is the rule of the 
economic system and the forecastability of such changes depends upon the 
extent to which change is logically explainable. To explain change one 
must know what economic changes have occurred and, more important, the 
reasons for the existence of such changes. 

The second chapter treats changes of seasonal nature, the reasons for 
their existence, the methods of measuring them and whether or not such 
changes can be eliminated. As the author cautions, a removal of a seasonal 
variation for one industry may only shift it on to some other, as for 
example, eliminating a seasonal for producers by creating an inventory 
seasonal for retailers or consumers. 

Chapter 3 discusses the concept of “normal.’’ A normal level is usually 
held to exist when demand and supply are so adjusted that the market 
price of a product equals its marginal cost of production. Bratt prefers 
to relate normal to “‘quantity’’ rather than to value. Economic activity is 
normal, he holds, when the quantity of goods produced and the quantity 
consumed are equal, proper allowance having been made for depreciation, 
repairs, replacements and the like. Obviously, normal for one period is 
not normal for some other. A trend is thus a succession of normals but 
one cannot indiscriminately represent the trend by any one mathematical 
formula such as, for example, a line of least squares. As the author makes 
clear, each mathematical formula contains an assumption about the rela- 
tionship between its component elements. The proper procedure for stating 
a trend mathematically is first to ascertain the relationship that exists and 
then to choose an equation which assumes that relationship. On page 43 
he gives a list of available equations together with their assumptions. 

The factors responsible for the business cycle are divided into (1) 
originating causes, such as wars, inventions, gold discoveries and other 
unpredictable events, and (2) business responses. The latter consist of 
typical reactions by entrepreneurs to existing situations and are to a limited 
extent predictable. The factors responsible for the cycle can be divided into 

elf-reinforcing forces which tend to continue a movement in the direction 
it has started and self-limiting forces which tend to reverse it. 
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Several chapters are devoted to outlines of existing business-cycle theories 
and to historic descriptions of the amplitude, length and outstanding char. 
acteristics of past cycl [he author is inclined to ascribe the length and 
severity of the recent ‘‘great depression” to price rigidities, to over- “produc. 
tion of durable consumers’ goods, and to attempts to stave off bankruptcy 
A business depres rforms the necessary function of removing j in- 
efficient and unwant nterprises from the economic activity. The un. 
fortunate aspect of ti ining-up process so necessary for long: run we 
social progress is th ployment that attends it. If a depression is not wil 
too long, even this effect is not without some social compensation, How- of 
ever, attempts to pi t deflation by semi-monopolistic price fixing or by sug 
government subsidies of inefficient p roducers has a tendency to turn what ] 
might otherwise be a short depression into a long one. ph: 

The forecasting of the business cycle depends upon information about ing 
business responses. Three chapters are given to a description of the value bili 
and shortcomings of existing statistical indices. The most logical method 
of forecasting is to examine available data for evidences as to the relative he 
strength of the self-limiting and self-reinforcing forces at any given mo- def 
ment. A single net summation of these two forces would be ideal if only it con 
were practical. Some statistics are presented to show that forecasting devices line 
increase one’s ability to guess the future. The book closes with a discussion sca 
of the problems involved in forecasting agricultural and security prices. eco 

WILFORD J. EITEMAN the 

Duke Universit 

Essat sur les Mouveme des Prix en France depuis la Stabilisation Moné- ‘ 
taire (1927-1 By JEAN-MARCEL JEANNENEY. Etudes Eco- i 
nomiques, Tome I. (Paris: Sirey. 1936. Pp. xv, 257.) fel 

This book is a collection of essays, some extremely brief, others rather ae 
long, of recent French price movements. A methodological introduction of 
precedes a section devoted to the general price level’s behavior in relation ae 
to the Fisher versi f the quantity theory, the income theory, and the 1 
Keynes savings-invest t theory. M. Jeanneney attempts the statistical 
measurement of the variab] ntral to each of these theories. In view of the | 
fact that the most of the data are annual, the author is to be excused for 
being hesitant about d1 9 conclusions. 

In the second part of the book, the movements of selected groups of CL 
prices are described. Wholesale-, retail-, and service-prices are treated, 
with minor classifi ito industrial-, agriculture-, food-, import, DE 
export-prices, etc. Some of the index numbers are subjected to Wesley C ( 
Mitchell’s dispersio: hniq Data for the various categories are not | 
equally complete, a circumstance beyond the author's control, but the pro- | 
cedure is not always the same. Regarding the lack of data on cartellized | 
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price, M. Jeanneney cleverly emphasizes the lacuna by inserting a chapter 
of nine lines. In brief, the second part of the book parallels for France 
the work of F. C. Mills in the United States. 

The concluding two-thirds of the book concerns itself with the prices of 
certain individual commodities such as milk, butter, cheese, sugar, cotton, 
coal and electric power. The amount of space given to each decreases as the 
list progresses. For the general student this material is tiresome reading; 
however, the person interested in the minutiae of French price movements 
will find this section helpful. The elaborate marshalling of the multitude 
of factors affecting the price of milk seems out of proportion. Only for 
sugar is an attempt made to measure elasticity of demand. 

In the final chapter, certain tentative conclusions are made which em- 
phasize the role of demand as a causal factor in price movements seem- 
ingly supporting the income theory. Finally on the last page, the possi- 
bility of devaluation is raised. 

M. Jeanneney has made extensive use of official index numbers, which 
he considers critically, and has constructed many original ones, which he 
defends carefully. There are a great many charts, most of which are in- 
completely labeled and hence difficult to interpret. The omission of zero 
lines, especially on percentage scale charts is misleading. At least a broken 
sale would warn the reader’s eye. However, these faults are common in 
economic publications, and should not be given much weight in evaluating 
the book. 

The great store of factual information brought together is unquestion- 
ably useful to the student of contemporary French economic affairs. The 
economist, however, will not find much that is helpful in explaining why 
French prices rose after world prices had begun to fall and subsequently 
fell much more than world prices. Quotas, tariffs, exchange control, and 
exchange depreciation are mentioned without much heat. The reviewer is 
of the opinion that if the study had been oriented about the matter men- 
tioned on the final page—namely, the stubborn maintenance of the franc 
at the 1927 par—the work would have been much more valuable. 

EDWARD C. SIMMONS 

University of Michigan 
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CLARK, C. National income and outlay. (London: Macmillan. 1937. Pp. xix, 304. 
$4.50.) 


DEAN, J. Statistical determination of costs, with special reference to marginal 
costs. (Chicago: Univ. of Chicago Press. 1936. Pp. xi, 145. $1.) 

The principal objectives of this study, in Professor Dean’s words, are “first, 
to investigate the potentialities and limitations of various statistical methods 
for analyzing cost behavior, with a view to developing practical procedures 
for determining the short-period behavior of average and marginal cost; and, 


630 Reviews and New Books 
second, to examine by means of these methods the behavior of average and 
marginal cost for a particular manufacturing establishment.” 

There seems to be nothing fundamentally new in this study, but for com. 
prehensive analy sis of subordinate cost influences and for painstaking Care jn AKER 
general, it is superior to any the reviewer has seen. Briefly, the method is 4s ‘ 
follows: (a) a physical measure of output of a multiproduct plant is con. Me“ 
structed, using deflated standard cost as a basis; (b) the cost data are cor. ag 
rected and adjusted for various changes—prices of materials, wages, time _ 
lags, etc; (c) the author then studies, in what appears to be the most interesting r 

art of the project, the effects of the most important operating factors on costs DAVI 
by using these factors (output, number of new styles, size of production order 5-¢ 
labor turnover, etc.) as independent variables in a — multiple correlation DEGL 
analysis; (d) finally, marginal costs are constructed and analyzed by two Gul 
slightly different methods—(1) the more familiar one of forming a toti ‘ 
cost function from average costs and differentiating the former, iol (2) by HAN 
transformation of the average cost function into one expressing total cost and fa.’ 
then taking smoothed first differences or the first derivative of the latter. “ 

Inasmuch as economists seem to be convinced of the high importance of HMB x. 
marginal costs and revenue, studies of this kind will be particularly valuable KAL 
in presenting business cost information in a form adaptable to ready examina. 19 
tion by theorists. Particularly, Professor Dean’s good handling of the marginal — 
cost functions attributable to each independent influence is to be commended. ca 
One must remember, however, that the numerous assumptions, questionable Hy *” 
cost allocations, the weaknesses of graphic correlation and the rather extensive Hy **Y 
spread around many of the regression curves force us to be as careful of any 7” 
use we may make of this study as the author was in its development. ‘yee 

H. A. FREEMAN “we 

Davis, H. T. and Netson, W. F. C. Elements of statistics with application to Py 
economic data. 2nd ed. (Bloomington: Principia Press. 1937. Pp. xii, 434. $4) Lav 
SLAUGHTER, J. A. Income received in the vartous states, 1929-1935. Stud. no. I 
234. (New York: Nat. Industrial Conf. Board. 1937. Pp. xv, 167. $3.50.) a 
WALKER, H. M. and Durost, W. N. Statistical tables: their structure and use *P 
(New York: Teachers Coll., Columbia Univ. 1936. Pp. v, 76. $1.60.) Lav: 

Part I (pp. 1-45) is devoted to practical rules for making statistical tables. Sy Me 
This includes stub and column headings, rulings, step intervals, and rounding P 
off numbers. Part II is subtitled ‘Analysis and criticism of tables,” and includes Mok 
tables to illustrate typical aspects of good and bad procedure. The tables deal Py 
with data used in studies of the Teachers College at Columbia. ee 
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ZIZEK, F. Wie stati he Zahlen entstehen: die entschetdenden methodischen M 

Vorgange. (Leipzig: Hans Buske. 1937. Pp. 151. RM. 4.50.) PAL 
Government statistic report of the Committee on Government Statistics and 

Information Services. Soc. Sci. Res. Council bull. 26. (New York: Am. Stat Per 
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Rev., June, 1937. Pp. 28. 

FALKNER, R. P. Banks as employers. Annalist, Mar. 5, 1937. Pp. 1. 

Gipoy, E. W. Unemployed: income and expenditure. Am. Econ. Rev., June, 1937. Pp. 15. 

GREBLER, L. Work creation policy in Germany, 1932-1935. II. Internat. Lab. Rev., Apr., 
1937. Pp. 23. 

KUVIN, 1 Revised estimates of employment and unemployment. Conf. Bd. Bull., May 24, 
1937. P : 12. 

cma € Some problems of international employment statistics. Internat. Lab. Rev., 
May, 1937. Pp. 35. 

McGrapy, E. F. A national labor policy. Vital Speeches, June 1, 1937. 

Murvock, G. P. Comparative data on the division of labor by sex. Social Forces, May, 
1937. Pp. 3. 

Mur! ae K. Government regulation of unions. Conf. Bd. Bull., May 4, 1937. Pp. 12. 

yp. NAHMER, R. N. La lutte de I’ Allemagne contre de chémage. Rev. Econ. Internat., Apr., 
1937. Pp. 28. 

Rao, V. K Earnings of workers in large industrial establishments in British India. Econ. 
Jour., Mar., 1937. Pp. 7. 

TayLor, P. S. Migratory farm labor in the United States. Mo. Lab. Rev., Mar., 1937. Pp. 13. 

WoLMAN, L. Issues in American industrial relations. Pol. Sci. Quart., June, 1937. Pp. 13. 

Hourly earnings in manufacturing, 1933 to 1936. Mo. Lab. Rev., Apr., 1937. Pp. 31. 

The maritime strikes of 1936-37. Mo. Lab. Rev., Apr., 1937. Pp. 15. 

The right to strike. Economist (London), May 8, 1937. 

The trend in the number of strikes and of workers involved, 1881-1936. Bull. Bus. Res., 
Ohio State Univ., Apr., 1937. Pp. 4. 


Money, Prices, Credit and Banking 


A.unG, N. D. The federal reserve system and low interest rates. Bankers Mag., May, 1937. 

Boopy, E. Politics and the yen. Far East. Survey, May 26, 1937. Pp. 6. 

BRAEUTIGAM, H. Automatische Deflation, neutrales Geld und Kapitalbildung. Weltwittsch. 
Archiv, May, 1937. Pp. 14. 

BRUNTON, J. Money and credit. Bankers’ Insur. Manag. Mag., June, 1937. Pp. 6. 

Epiror OF THE STATIsT. Wholesale prices in 1936. Jour. Royal Stat. Soc., part ii, 1937. 

FerraNn, L. Le probléme des prix dans la métallurgie de l’aluminium. Rev. d'Econ. Pol., 
Mar.-Apr., 1937. Pp. 34. 

FisHER, 1. 100% money—and branch banking. Northwestern Banker, Mar., 1937. 

- —. 100% reserves. Comm. and Finan. Digest, June, 1937. 

ForstMANN, A. Uber produktive und nichtinflatorische Kreditgewahrung. Weltwittsch. 
Archiv, May, 1937. Pp. 55. 

GALBRAITH, J. K., and others. Federal land banks. Jour. Farm Econ., Feb., 1937. Pp. 18. 

—_———.. The farmer's banking system: 4 years of F.C.A. operations. Harvard Bus. 
Rev., Spring, 1937. Pp. 8. 

GraHaM, F. D. The prospect of inflation. Foreign Affairs, July, 1937. Pp. 10. 

GRAUE, E. Die Auswirkungen des Silberankaufsprogramms der amerikanischen Regierung 
auf den Handel zwischen den Vereinigten Staaten und China, Weltwirtsch. Archiv., Nov., 
1936. 

HALL, N. F, Some technical aspects of the finance of rearmament. Economica, May, 1937. 


HENDERSON, H. D. The trade cycle and the budget outlook. Lloyds Bank Ltd. Mo. Rev., 
June, 1937. Pp. 9. 


pHorcate, H. C. F. The measure of elasticity. Bankers’ Insur. Manag. Mag., June, 1937. 


KuNzE, H. L. Banking fallacies. Bankers Mag., May, 1937. Pp. 4. 
Leacock, S. The economic functions of a bank. Banking, July, 1937. Pp. 2. 
Lost, R. Das Goldklauselgesetz. Oster. Zeitschr. f. Bankwesen, June, 1937. Pp. 17. 


Mestre, E. Monnaies métalliques et valeurs d’échange en Chine. Annales Sociologiques, 
serie D, Fasc. 2. Pp. 29. 
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MILLs, F. C. Industrial pr 


NEUMAN, A. M. 100 per cer 


NussBAuM, A. Basic mon 
PASCHING, W. Die Geltun 
May, 1937. Pp. 9. 
SYRETT, W. W. The ela 
WoLrF, R. Trésorerie, dé} 


WooLrson, A. P. Can we 


ZOLOTAS, X. Y a-t-il al 
1937. Pp. 22. 

Banks and the trade cycle 

Federal control of wages an 

The future of gold. Bank 

An international survey 

Long-term debt. Index, N. ¥ 

Les operations de la Banque 
Mar., 1937. Pp. 23. 

The progress of banking 
Mag., June, 1937. Pp 

Wall Street. Fortune, Jun 


Pe riodical j [ September 
nd prices. Jour. Am. Stat. Assoc., June, 1937, Pp. 16 

Manchester School, vol. viii, no. 1, 1937, Pp. 7 
ions in law. Michigan Law Rev., Apr., 1937, Pp. 43, 
len W ahrungsrechtes. Oster. Zeitschr. f. Bankwesen, 


ndard. Bankers’ Insur. Manag. Mag., Apr., 1937, Pp. 7 


d’égalisation. Rev. d’Econ. Pol., Mar.-Apr., 1937 
jon? Bankers Mag., June, 1937. Pp. 10, 


ry (en grec)? Rev. des Sci. Econ. et Finan., Jan.-Mar. 


n), May, 1937. 
and Finan. Chron., May 15, 1937, 
Manag. Mag., June, 1937. Pp. 5. 
gold. Bankers’ Insur. Manag. Mag., June, 1937, 
0., June, 1937. Pp. 7. 
en 1936. Rev. de Sci. et de Legis. Finan., Jan.-Feb. 


sin and Ireland during 1936. Bankers’ Insur. Manag 


Public Finance, Taxation and Tariff 


ANGELOPOULOs, A. 
Rev. des Sci. Econ. et Fit 
BATES, S. Classificatory n 
Sci., May, 1937. Pp. 18 
CHISHOLM, L. L. The effeci 
States. Bull. Nat. Tax A 
CopPpLAND, D. B. Problen 
Econ., May, 1937. Pp 
EDWARDS, R. S. Farmer 
GRAUE, E. Taxes: their 1 
Harriss, C. L. Federal com 
Bull. Nat. Tax Assoc., M 
KAMBE, M. Suitable for? 
KIMMEL, L. H. Sales taxe 
MANNING, R. E. State ta 
MUKHERJEE, B., and ot! 
PEDERSEN, J. Esnige pri 
REYNOLDS, T. J. The pre 
Nat. Tax Assoc., Apri 
SPENGLER, E. H. Are m 
Tax Assoc., Apr., 193 
VAKIL, C. N., and othe: 
WAINES, W. J., MAXWELI 
II, Australia; Il, Souti 
The budget. Bankers’ In 
Chain store taxation. Mark 
The old age reserve act 
1937. Pp. 25. 
Taxes. Index, N. Y. Tru 


l'incidence et matiére d’impéts indirects (en grec) 
Mar , 1937. Pp. 17. 
ry of public finance. Canadian Jour. Econ. and Po! 


tax on the economic resources of the variou: 
Pp. 2. 
nce and federal grants in Australia. Quart. Jour 


Economica, May, 1937. Pp. 8. 

business cycle. Tax Mag., Nov., 1936. 

rvice taxes expressed as percentages of retail price 
ion. Kyoto Univ. Econ. Rev., Dec., 1936. Pp. 16. 
und local. Conf. Bd. Bull., June 15, 1937. Pp. 12. 
Bull. Nat. Tax Assoc., Apr., 1937. Pp. 4. 

x in India. Indian Jour. Econ., Jan., 1937. Pp. 68 
wirtschaft, Weltwirtsch. Archiv, May, 1937. Pp. 26. 
t the single tax controversy in the United States. Bull 


conditioned by cyclical fluctuations? Bull. Nat 


y in India. Indian Jour. Econ., Jan., 1937. Pp. 50 

ALLELY, J. S. M. Federal public finance; 1, Canads; 
yadian Jour. Econ. and Pol. Sci., May, 1937. Pp. 29 
Mag., May, 1937. Pp. 18. 


rch, Mar. 1937. Pp. 4. 


m in government finance. Quart. Jour. Econ., May, 


Pp. 6. 


Population and Migration 


BALAS, The nece 
retical aims of modern a 


| points of view and of the establishment of thee 
Jour. de la Soc. Hongroise de Stat., No. 1-2, 195’. 
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Epor, P. G. The demography of British colonial possessions (with discussion). Jour. Royal 
Stat. Soc., Part ii, 1937. Pp. 51. 

InwiN, J. O. World population. Manchester School, vol. viii, no. 1, 1937. Pp. 6. 

MACLEAN, M. C. and TurNgR, A. W. The logistic curve applied to Canada’s population. 
Canadian Jour. Econ. and Pol. Sci., May, 1937. Pp. 7. 

SpENGLER, J. J. Population problems in the South. Part 1. So. Econ. Jour., Apr.,-1937. 

TRUESDELL, L. E. Trends in urban population. Municipal Year Book, 1937. Pp. 8. 


Social Problems and Reforms 


Gisson, A. H. Whither bound? Bankers’ Insur. Manag. Mag., Apr., 1937. Pp. 13. 

GREEN, W. Federal housing responsibility. Am. Fed., May, 1937. Pp. 6. 

LELAND, S. E. Waste through multiplicity of governmental units. Bull. Nat. Tax Assoc., 
Mar., 1937. Pp. 6. 

WuirEHEAD, T. N. Social and political tendencies of the present day. Harvard Bus. Rev., 
Spring, 1937. Pp. 8. 

Housing under the Resettlement Administration. Mo. Lab. Rev., June, 1937. Pp. 14. 


Insurance and Pensions 


SoLLoHUB, W. A. Social security in France. Harvard Bus. Rev., Spring, 1937. Pp. 12. 

SrarrorD, P. T. Unemployment assistance in Great Britain. Am. Pol. Sci. Rev., June, 1937. 

Witcox, C. Merit rating in unemployment compensation laws. Am. Econ. Rev., June, 
1937. Pp. 7. 


Socialism and Codperative Enterprises 


TayLor, J. B. Potentialities of the codperative movement in China. Chinese Soc. and Pol. 
Sci. Rev., Apr., 1937. Pp. 33. 


Statistics and Its Methods 


BERNSTEIN, E. M. and CowDEN, D. J. Graphic presentation of trend data. So. Econ. Jour., 
Apr., 1937. Pp. 9. 

Burcess, M. A. The construction of two height charts. Jour. Am. Stat. Assoc., June, 1937. 

CLARK, C. National income and its climax. Econ. Jour., June, 1937. Pp. 13. 

Cover, J. H. Some investigation in the sampling and distribution of retail prices. Econo- 
metrica, July, 1937. Pp. 17. 

Flux, A. W. Some Scandinavian statistics (with discussion). Jour. Royal Stat. Soc., part ii, 
1937. Pp. 42. 

KENNET, Lorp. The consumption of statistics. Jour. Royal Stat. Soc., part i, 1937. Pp. 17. 

Lewis, E. E. The measurement of purchasing power (reply by W. F. Ferger). Jour. Am. 
Stat. Assoc., June, 1937. Pp. 12. 

MarTIN, R. F. Realized national income, 1909-1935. Conf. Bd. Bull., Apr. 19, 1937. Pp. 3. 

MENDERSHAUSEN, H. Annual survey of statistical technique: methods of computing and 
eliminating changing seasonal fluctuations. Econometrica, July, 1937. Pp. 29. 

Ruopes, E. C. The construction of an index of business activity (with discussion). Jour. 
Royal Stat. Soc., part i, 1937. Pp. 49. 

SCHOENBERG, E. H. and PARTEN, M. Methods and problems of sampling presented by the 
urban study of consumer purchases. Jour. Am. Stat. Assoc., June, 1937. Pp. 12. 

SINGER, H. W. Income and rent: a study of family expenditure. Rev. Econ. Studies, Feb., 
1937. Pp. 10. 

SLAUGHTER, J. A. Income received in the various states, 1929-1935. Conf. Bd. Bull., Apr. 
19, 1937. Pp. 5. 

Spurr, W. A. A graphic method of measuring seasonal variation. Jour. Am. Stat. Assoc., 
June, 1937. Pp. 9. 


THomas, P. J. and SerH, H. C. National income of India. Indian Jour. Econ., Jan., 1937. 
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THIRTY-FOURTH LIST OF DOCTORAL DISSERTATIONS IN POLITICAL 
ECONOMY IN PROGRESS IN AMERICAN UNI- 
VERSITIES AND COLLEGES 


Students whose period of ; non-residence exceeds three years are omitted 


from the list. The last date gi the probable date of completion. 

The first list of this kind January 1, 1904, and was sent to all members, but 
not regularly bound in the pu tions. The subsequent lists have appeared in the pub. 
lications as follows: 

Second list, 1905, in third vi, p. 737. 

Third list, 1906, in third vol. vii, no. 3, supplement, p. 43. 
Fourth list, 1907, in third vol, viii, no. 2, supplement, p. 43. 
Fifth list, 1908, in the Bulletin for April, 1908, p. 69. 

Sixth list, 1909, in the Bui r April, 1909, p. 16. 

Seventh list, 1910, in the / 2 for March, 1910, p. 12. 

Eighth list, 1911, in the REVI t March, 1911, p. 212. 

Ninth list, 1912, in the REVIEW for June, 1912, p. 59. 

Tenth list, 1913, in the REVIEW for June, 1913, p. 527. 

Eleventh list, 1914, in the R! w for June, 1914, p. 524. 

Twelfth list, 1915, in the Review for June, 1915, p. 476. 

Thirteenth list, 1916, in the REVIEW for June, 1916, p. 499. 
Fourteenth list, 1917, in the REVIEW for June, 1917, p. 485. 

Fifteenth list, 1918, in the REVIEW for June, 1918, p. 459. 

Sixteenth list, 1919, in the REview for June, 1919, p. 433. 
Seventeenth list, 1920, in the REvieEw for September, 1920, p. 692. 
Eighteenth list, 1921, in the REVIEW for June, 1921, p. 388. 
Nineteenth list, 1922, 1 e REVIEW for June, 1922, p. 380. 
Twentieth list, 1923, in the Review for September, 1923, p. 571. 
Twenty-first list, 1924, in the REview for September, 1924, p. 601. 
Twenty-second list, 192 Review for September, 1925, p. 593. 
Twenty-third list, 1926, in the Review for September, 1926, p. 556. 
Twenty-fourth list, 192 n the Review for September, 1927, p. 574. 
Twenty-fifth list, 1928, in Review for September, 1928, p. 589. 
Twenty-sixth list, 1929, in the Review for September, 1929, p. 533. 
Twenty-seventh list, 1 REview for September, 1930, p. 574. 
Twenty-eighth list, 1931 REVIEW for September, 1931, p. 582. 
Twenty-ninth list, 1932, is REVIEW for September, 1932, p. 561. 
Thirtieth list, 1933, in t EW for September, 1933, p. 560. 
Thirty-first list, 1934, in Ew for September, 1934, p. 573. 
Thirty-second list, 1935 t Review for September, 1935, p. 614. 
Thirty-third list, 1936, in the Review for September, 1936, p. 581. 


The present list specific C lissertations completed and accepted by the various 
universities, and, in cases publishing company was reported, this has been given 
Titles not marked “complet assumed to be still in preparation. It will be noted 
that some thesis titles in the { f sociology are omitted, inasmuch as a list is published 
in the American Journal 

The list represents th f the several theses on May 1, 1937. 

It is to be regretted that t s not include the titles of theses undertaken in the 
School of Business at Colum} rsity, as the names from this School came in too late 
for insertion. 


Theory and Its History 


Moses ABRAMOVITZ, A.B., H 1, 1932. Studies in the dynamics of competition. 197’. 
Columbia. 

PAUL BarNeTT, A.B., Howard The development of business-cycle theories in the 
United States, 1860-191 ica 
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RussELL H. BAUGH, B.A., Southwestern State Teachers, 1924; M.A., Wisconsin, 1926. 
Economic equilibrium in theory and practice. 1937. Wisconsin. 

FarL F. BEACH, A.B., Queen's, 1934. A measurement of investment. 1938. Harvard. 

picHarD M. BissELL, B.A., Yale, 1932. Theory of interest on capital in relation to theory 
of trade cycles. 1938. Yale. 

MaRTIN BRONFENBRENNER, A.B., Washington, 1934. Monetary theory and general equi- 
librium. 1937. Chicago. 

ALLEN BUCHANAN, Ph.D., California, 1937. Davenport's attack upon the concept of the 
social organism: a study of method in economics. Accepted. 

SuNE LEONARD CARLSON, Ph.D., Chicago, 1936. A contribution to the pure theory of pro- 
duction. Accepted. 

Rose DirEcTOR, Ph.B., Chicago, 1932. The concept of capital in the classical economics. 
1937. Chicago. 

VERNON C., ene, B.A., Saskatchewan, 1928; M.A., 1929. Stabilization of wheat prices 
in Canada. 1938. Washington. 

MILTON FRIEDMAN, A.B., Rutgers, 1932; A.M., Chicago, 1933. The economic theory of 
commodity stocks. 1937. Chicago or Columbia. 

Joun O. Grace, B.A., Texas, 1924; M.A., 1930. The theory of saving in English political 

economy. 1937. Texas. 

Ernest W. Grove, A.B., California, 1932. Lord King’s law of currency. 1938. California. 

Ear C. HALD, B.S., Nebraska, 1931; M.A., 1932. Monetary theories of Hawtrey. 1938. 
California. 

AtperT GAILORD HART, Ph.D., Chicago, 1936. Anticipations, business planning and the 
cycle. Accepted. 

NorMAN S. HEANEY, B.S., Johns Hopkins, 1934. George Tucker. 1939. Johns Hopkins. 

Joun R. Hopces, B.A., Texas, 1929; M.A., 1933. An historical and critical study of the 
development of the concept of capital. 1937. Texas. 

JoHN KENNETH LANGUM, B.A., Colorado, 1933; M.A., Minnesota, 1936. The equilibrium 
concept in business-cycle theory. 1938. Minnesota. 

GauLt W. LYNN, A.B., Pomona, 1932. Monetary theories of J. M. Keynes. 1938. California. 

KATHLEEN MACARTHUR, A.B., Manitoba, 1928; A.M., Chicago, 1934. The economic 
ethics of John Wesley. 1937. Chicago. 

HELEN J. MELLON, A.B., Brooklyn, 1935; M.A., Columbia, 1936. Development of qualita- 
tive credit theory. 1938. Columbia. 

Rospert D. PATTON, B.S., Ohio State, 1922; M.A., 1926. The concept of law in classical 
theory. 1937. Ohio State. 

MarTIN J. PLOTNIK, Dipl. Agr., Berlin, 1926. Werner Sombart and his type of economics. 
1937. Columbia. Accepted. 

VinciL SALERA, B.S., California, 1935; M.A., 1936. Francesco Ferrara and the classical 
economists. 1939. Minnesota. 

CLAUDE LAURENCE STINNEFORD, B.S., Colby, 1926; A.M., Brown, 1927. An analysis of 
current wage and hour doctrines. 1938. Chicago. 

MERTON PHiLip STOLTz, B.B.A., Minnesota, 1934; A.M., Brown, 1936. A critical survey 
of recent contributions to international trade theory. 1939. Minnesota. 

PAUL MARLOR SWEEZY, Ph.D., Harvard, 1937. The limitation of the vend: a study in 
monopoly and competition. Accepted. 

Dimitry V. VaRLEY, B.A., Columbia, 1930; M.A., 1930. Theories of business cycles. 
1938. Columbia. 

SAMUEL WiLcox, B.A., Richmond, 1933; M.A., Virginia, 1936. Veblen’s criticisms of 
the Austrians and classicists. 1938. Virginia. 

JouN Burr Wiiuams, S.B., Harvard, 1923; M.B.S., 1925. The theory of investment 
values. Harvard. Completed. 


Economic History and Geography 


E. J. ALLEN, Ph.D., Columbia, 1936. The Second United Order among the Mormons. 
(Published in Columbia Studies in History, Economics, and Public Law.) 
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SVEN AXEL ANDERSON, Ph.D lumbia, 1936. The Viking business. (Published iq 
Columbia Studies in History, Economics, and Public Law.) 

AEROL ARNOLD, Ph.B., ‘ g 1931. Economic trends at the end of the sixteenth 
century. 1937. Chicag 

L. E. ATHERTON, A.B., Mi: ri, 1927; A.M., 1930. The frontier merchant, 1825.49 
Missourt. 

JosEPH CANNON BAILeEy, A.B nois, 1924; A.M., Columbia, 1933. The Upper Mis. 
sissippi Valley; an economic and social history of its agricultural life. 1938. Columbi, 

Tuomas S. Berry, B.S., Harvard, 1927. Wholesale commodity prices in the Ohio Valley 
1816-1860. 1938. Harvard 

LYMAN D. BoTHWELL, A.B., Arizona, 1933; A.M., Michigan, 1934. Puerto Rico's economic 
development, 1836-1936. 193 {ichigan 

CHARLES BRAGMAN, B.S., New York, 1933. Early unemployment relief and legislation in 
Great Britain to the eighteent ntury. 1938. Columbia. 

WALLace T. BUCKLEY, Ph.! State, 1936. A geography of the Yakima Region, 
Completed. 

JoHN ALTON BurpINE, A.B., Texas, 1926; A.M., Harvard, 1933. Regulation of industry 
in Massachusetts, Pennsylv: nd Tennessee before 1875. Harvard. 

FRANCES SERGEANT CHILDS Bryn Mawr, 1925; A.M., Columbia, 1927. Economic 
and cultural activities of the French émigrés in the eastern United States. 1937. Columbia 

CLARENCE H. DANHoF, A.B., Kalamazoo, 1932; A.M., Michigan, 1933. The structure of 
American economic societ 860. 1939. Michigan. 

WILLIAM HENRY DEAN, Jr., A.B. Bowdoin, 1930. The theory of the geographic location 
of economic activities (wi ial reference to problems of historical change). Harvard. 

Grorce A. Doucias, A.B., Michigan, 1926; Ph.M., Wisconsin, 1930. The economic 
history of Frederick County, Maryland. 1938. Johas Hopkins. 

BERNARD DRELL, Ph.B., ¢ f 1931; A.M., 1934. Democracies in conflict: agrarianism 
and industrialism in the Jeffersonian era. 1937. Chicago. 

Ropert A. East, A.B., ms, 1931; A.M., Columbia, 1932. A study of American 
capitalism in the American | utionary era. 1937. Columbia. 

SELMA EVELYN FINE, Ph.D., Radcliffe, 1937. Production and the excise in England, 1650- 
1825. Accepted. 

JOHN D. Fores, Ph.D., H 1937. The Port of Boston, 1783-1815. Accepted. 

MIRIAM KOTTLER FREUND, Ph.D., New York, 1936. Jewish merchants in Colonial 
America: their achieve their contributions to the development of America. 
Accepted. 

J. A. Garuines, A.B., Fi 5. American policy with respect to the property of 
alien enemies. 1937. C/ 

MARION HOFFMAN GOTTFRI B.S., Wisconsin, 1935; M.Ph., 1936. The rise of the 
merchant class in Colonial M husetts. 1939. Wisconsin. 

EMIL FRANK HEINTz, B.E., Lat se State Teachers, 1930; M.Ph., Wisconsin, 1932. The 
large estate in New Y: the eighteenth century. 1940. Wisconsin. 

WILLIAM R. Hocan, A.B., 7 ty, 1929; A.M., Texas, 1932. Social and economic history 
of the republic of Texa T exa 

G. R. HucHes, A.B., Nebraska, 1929. Land ownership in ancient Egypt. 1937. Chicago. 

HAROLD HuTCHESON, Ph.D ns Hopkins, 1936. Tench Coxe. Accepted. 

SISTER MARIETTA (JENNINGS), A.B., St. Catherine’s, 1919; A.M., Columbia, 1925. The 
pioneer merchant of M 1809-1829. 1937. Columbia. 

E. S. JOHNSON, A.B., Bak 8; A.M., Chicago, 1932. The natural history of the cen- 
tral business district. 1 1 

ISABEL T. Kexsay, A.B., 7 1927; A.M., Wisconsin, 1928. The anti-rent move- 
ment in New York. (¢ 

M. D. KENNEDY, A.B., Clark ; A.M., 1930. A history of French slavery, 1815-4. 
1937. Chicago. 

JOHN H. KRENKEL, B.S., I! 1933; A.M., Claremont, 1935. History of intemal 
improvements in Illinois. I//in 

James W. Livincoop, B.S., Gettysburg, 1932; A.M., Princeton, 1934. Commercial rivalry 
of Baltimore and Philadel; for the Pennsylvania hinterland, 1783-1860. Princetos. 
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MarGARET E. MARTIN, A.B., Barnard, 1933; A.M., Columbia, 1934. Merchants and trade 
of the Connecticut River Valley, 1750-1820. 1938. Columbia. 

CLARENCE H. MATTERSON, Ph.D., Harvard, 1936. English trade in the Levant, 1693-1753. 
Accepted. 

Re Quincy MILLER, B.A., Wisconsin, 1929; M.A., 1933. The rise of the merchant 
class in Colonial New York. 1940. Wisconsin. 

Car. HENRY Monsegs, B.A., Roanoke, 1922; M.A., Pennsylvania, 1925. Resources of 
Maryland, with reference to possible state minima in living standards. 1939. American. 

ALEN ‘W. Moyer, A.B., Randolph-Macon, 1927; A.M., Columbia, 1935. Economic and 
political transition in Virginia. 1938. Columbia. 

IcAN ELIZABETH Murray, Ph.D., Chicago, 1936. The fur trade in New France and New 

" Netherlands prior to 1645. Accepted. 

RAYMOND ARTHUR PLATH, B.S., Wisconsin, 1933; M.Ph., 1936. British colonial land 
policy, 1713-1775. 1939. Wisconsin. 

HazeL A. PULLING, Ph.B., Chicago, 1930; A.M., 1931. Social factors in the small-holdings 
movement in England, 1870-1907. 1937. Chicago. 

RALPH HyDEN Recorps, Ph.D., Chicago, 1936. Land as a basis for economic and social 
discontent in Maine and Massachusetts to 1776. Accepted. 

Marion L. Rick, A.B., Wyoming, 1931; A.M., 1932. John Holker: a study of French 
business activity in America during the American Revolution. 1937. Chicago. 

Haze Riccs, A.B., Kansas, 1930; A.M., 1923. Irrigation policy of the United States with 
special reference to the Kansas-Colorado area. Kansas. 

RoserT J. SCHNEIDER, B.B.A., Washington, 1928; M.B.A., 1929. Distribution of wealth 
and income in four townships, New York State, 1855. 1937. Yale. 

WaRREN CANDLER SCOVILLE, A.B., Duke, 1934. The French glass industry, 1640-1740. 
1938. Chicago. 

FaveTTE B. SHAW, Ph.D., Harvard, 1936. The economic development of Joliet, Ilinois, 
1830-1870. Accepted. 

ANNE T. SHEEDY, A.B., Smith, 1922; A.M., Columbia, 1923. Economic and social con- 
ditions as reflected in the works of Bartolus. 1937. Columbia. 

0. A. SHEFVELAND, B.A., St. Olaf, 1916; M.B.A., Northwestern, 1927. Certain economic 
attitudes of Theodore Roosevelt. 1937. Iowa. 

CATHERINE H. Situ, A.B., Agnes Scott, 1922; A.M., Chicago, 1927. Social and economic 
factors in British imperialism in the 1880's. 1937. Chicago. 

ELEANOR E. SMITH, A.B., Smith, 1935; A.M., Chicago, 1936. Sir Giles Mompesson, mo- 
nopolist. 1937. Chicago. 

MAXINE YAPLE SwEEzY, A.B., Stanford, 1933; A.M., 1934. The economics of expansion: 
Germany, 1933 to 1936- . Radcliffe. 

Robert T. THOMPSON, A.B., Wake Forest, 1917; A.M., 1918. The eastern merchant, 
1790-1840. 1937. Columbia. 

Robert TiLove, A.B., New York, 1934; A.M., 1935. The development of a wage earning 
population in the early Middle West. Iowa. 

HucH J. Witt, A.B., St. Vincent, 1928; B.A., Cambridge, 1934. Germany's economic and 
cultural interests in China, 1896-1910. 1938. Columbia. 

FLORENCE MAY Wooparp, Ph.D., Columbia, 1936. The town proprietors in Vermont. 
(Published in Columbia Studies in History, Economics, and Public Law.) 


Agriculture, Mining, Forestry, and Fisheries 


Ika W. ArtHur, B.S., Iowa State College, 1916; M.S., 1927. Public regulation of live- 
stock marketing. 1938. Minnesota. 

Grorce Epwin BriTNELL, B.A., Saskatchewan, 1929; M.A., Toronto, 1934. Standards 
of living in the agricultural communities of Saskatchewan. 1937. Toronto. 

AxtHuR C. Bunce, B.S.A., Saskatchewan, 1926; M.S., Wisconsin, 1935. Economic national- 
ism and the farmer. 1937. Wisconsin. Accepted. 

Mary E. CAMERON, A.B., Mississippi, 1929; A.M., 1931. Bituminous Coal Conserva- 
tion act of 1935: a study in federal legislation and constitutional construction. Cornell. 
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Doctoral Dissertations [ September 


WituiaM H. Danxers, Ph.D., Minnesota, 1936. An economic analysis of the cost anj 
utilization of power supplied by horses on Minnesota farms. Accepted. 

Cuaregs S. Davis, B.S., Alabama Polytechnic, 1931. King Cotton in Alabama. Dube. 

IrvinG G. Davis, Ph.D., Harvard, 1937. Types of farming and types of farming areas is 
Connecticut. 1937. Accepted 

Rosert G. Deuprer, Ph.D., Johns Hopkins, 1937. The Baltimore wholesale fresh 
and vegetable market pted 

RUTH KATHRYN DUNH.: B.A., Wisconsin, 1933; M.A., 1936. The relation between 
tobacco cultivation and western land speculation, 1765-1776. 1940. Wisconsin. 

SELMER A. ENGENE, B.S., Minnesota, 1931. An economic analysis of the production an} 
utilization of roughage on southern Minnesota farms, and its effect on farm organin. 
tion and earnings. 1938. Minnesota 

FRANK L. FLEMING, B.S., Kat State College, 1914; M.S., Wyoming, 1928. An evaly. 
tion of the economic benefits to farmers of the adjustment program for corn and hogs. 
1938. Minnesota. 

LILLIAN FRANCES GATES, sritish Columbia, 1924; A.M., Clark, 1926; A.M., Rad. 
cliffe, 1930. Canadian land policy, 1837-1867. Radcliffe. 

SAMUEL J. GILBERT, B.S., Kansas State College, 1921; M.S., Wisconsin, 1932. Utilization 
of Wisconsin crop land by soil areas. 1938. Wisconsin. 

RaYMOND A. Goop, A.B., Northern State Teachers, 1930. The history of copper mining 
in Michigan. Michigan : 

MARVIN HALLDORSON, B.A., ¢ ido, 1933; M.A., 1937. Matanuska Valley colonization 
project. Colorado. 

JuuiAN A. Hopess, B.S., Kentucky, 1917; M.S., 1923. The principle of comparative ad. 
vantage applied to farm organization as found in type-of-farming areas in Kansas. 1938, 
Harvard. 

HaroLp F. HoLianps, B Minnesota, 1923. Economic problems of Minnesota codper- 
tive creameries, with special reference to membership relations. 1938. Minnesota. 

Ropert R. Horner, A.B., Michigan, 1926; A.M., 1927. Determination of dairy product 
prices. 1938. Michigan 

WituiaM A. ITER, B.S., Lafayette, 1926; A.M., Pennsylvania, 1932. Social aspects of 
the early anthracite industry in Pennsylvania, 1820-60. Pennsylvania. 

HarOLp G. KENESTRICK, Ph.D., Ohio State, 1936. The progress of former vocational agri- 
cultural students towards farm ownership. Completed. 

ALAN C. Lanyon, B.S., J Hopkins, 1936. Anthracite: the decline of an industry. 1938 
Johns Hopkins. 

HARALD C. LarsEN, B.S., South Dakota State College, 1929; M.S., Kansas State College, 
1930. Relation of land in to land value in Wisconsin. 1938. Wisconsin. 

HENRY E. LARZELERE, B.A., Oberlin, 1933; M.S., Ohio State, 1934. The A.A.A. and the 
marketing of Wisconsin tobacco. 1938. Wisconsin. 

Guy ANDERSON LEE, A.B., Wabash, 1932; A.M., Harvard, 1934. The history of grain 
storage in Chicago. Harvara 

JoHN G. MCNEELY, B.S., Sout akota, 1933; M.S., 1934. The economic aspects of rural 
county zoning in Wisconsin. 1938. Wisconsin. 

EDMOND S. MEANY, Jr., Ph.D arvard, 1936. The history of the lumber industry in the 
Pacific Northwest to ceptec 

ARTHUR NEWELL Moor! B., Harvard, 1923; A.M., 1925. History and problems of 
agricultural credit in the th. Harvard. 

THURMOND LARKIN Morrison, B.A., Texas, 1930; M.A., 1931. The sulphur industry 
1938. Texas. 

HERBERT CARPENTER Mors! B., Oberlin, 1932. Milk control. 1938. Columbia. 

WILLIAM F, MusBAcnu, B William and Mary, 1935. A critical analysis of the concepts 
and methods of land classification used in the United States. 1938. Wisconsin. 

THEODORE NorMAN, A.B., Harvard, 1930; A.M., 1932. Government aid and regulation 
of agriculture since the wa vara 

M. WortH OswaLp, B.A., Whitman, 1931. Columbia Basin project: power irrigation 
1938. California. 

R. Passt, JR., Ph.D., Columbia, 1937. Butter and oleomargarine: an analysis 
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of a competing industry. (Published in Columbia Studies in History, Economics, and 
Public Law.) 

Wytarp P. RANNEY, B.S., Illinois, 1917; M.S., 1928. An analysis of the effect of price 
changes on the factors affecting earnings on selected dairy farms in southeastern Minne- 
1938. Minnesota. 

STANLEY RAPPEPORT, A.B., Johns Hopkins, 1935. Cotton tenancy in the Mississippi Delta. 
1938. Johns Hopkins. 

ArTHUR HUBER REDFIELD, B.A., George Washington, 1913; M.S., 1925. Nationalism in 
the international petroleum trade. 1938. American. 

Grorck A. SALLEE, B.S., Illinois, 1925; M.S., Minnesota, 1928. An economic study of 
the utilization of labor on Minnesota farms. 1938. Minnesota. 

Henry BAKE STEER, B.S., Cornell, 1914; M.F.S., 1915. Stumpage prices in the United 
States. 1937. American. Accepted. 

Grorck WILLIAM STRASSER, A.B., Columbia, 1932. Economic organization of British coal 
industry and German coal industry compared. 1938. Columbia. 

y. S. SWEEDLUN, A.B., Bethany, 1923; A.M., Kansas, 1929. Agriculture in Nebraska. 
Nebraska. 

Sam H. THOMPSON, B.S., Minnesota, 1914; M.S., Iowa State College, 1923. Economic 
trends in the marketing of Iowa livestock. 1937. Minnesota. 

Nannig M. Tittey, A.B., North Carolina, 1920; A.M., Duke, 1931. Tobacco in the 
Virginia-Carolina area, 1865-1900. Duke. 

Harry C. TRELOGAN, B.S., West Virginia, 1931; M.S., Minnesota, 1933. Imperfect com- 
petition in agriculture. 1938. Minnesota. 

Ropert LyLeE WessTER, B.A., North Dakota, 1926; M.S., Columbia, 1929. Public rela- 
tions in the Agricultural Adjustment Administration. 1938. American. 

Water W. Witcox, B.S., Iowa State, 1928; M.S., Illinois, 1930. Heterogeneity within 
type-of-farming areas in lowa and its significance in planning adjustments in the use of 
agricultural resources. Harvard. 

Cuares F. Witson, Ph.D., Harvard, 1937. Agricultural adjustment in Canada. Accepted. 

Forrest A. YOUNG, B.S., Monmouth California, 1922; M.A., Chicago, 1926. The reper- 
cussions on the economic system of the great plains regions of Kansas of the mechaniza- 
tion of agriculture. 1937, Iowa. 


Manufacturing Industries 


Martin A. ABRAHAMSON, B.A., River Falls State Teachers, 1930; M.A., Wisconsin, 1933. 
Production and manufacture of smoking tobacco in the United States. 1938. Wisconsin. 

lnENE Mary Biss, B.A., Cambridge, 1928; M.A., Bryn Mawr, 1929. The development of 
electrical power in Canada. 1938. Toronto. 

FREDERICK EZEKIEL BIssELL, Jr., A.B., Harvard, 1931; A.M., 1935. History of the tractor 
in North America. Harvard. 

Jacos J. BLar, A.B., Cincinnati, 1924; A.M., Pennsylvania, 1929. Differences and simi- 
larities in time-study methods used in the Pittsburgh industrial district. 1938. Pennsyl- 
vania, 

SAMUEL DELBERT CLARK, B.A., Saskatchewan, 1930; M.A., 1931; M.A., McGill, 1935. 
A study of the Canadian Manufacturers’ Association, with reference to its rdle in the 
development of a Canadian national consciousness. 1937. Toronto. 

GitsertT W. Cooke, B.S., Minnesota, 1923; M.A., 1926. The North Dakota industrial 
program. 1936. Wisconsin. Completed. 

JouN H. Cox, A.B., Oregon, 1930; A.M., 1932. The lumber industry of the Pacific North- 
west, 1893-1914. California. 

WittiaM T. CRANDELL, Ph.D., Michigan, 1934. The national income accounted for and 
the national wealth controlled by the electric light and power industry. (Published in 
The Accounting Review, vol. 10, no. 4, Dec., 1935; vol. 11, no. 3, Sept., 1936.) 

Bela Goin, B.S. in M.E., New York, 1934. The structure of production. 1938. Columbia. 

CLausin D. HApLEy, B.S., Oregon, 1928; M.B.A., Stanford, 1930. Changes in Wiscon- 
sin's manufacturing industries, 1921-1933. 1937. Wisconsin. 
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[ September 


WILLIAM MartIN HENCH, B.A., Pennsylvania State, 1923; M.A., 1926. Trends in the 


size of industrial compa n Philadelphia from 1915 to 1930. 1937. Pennsylvania, 

A. H. KELty, Ph.B., Chicago, 1931; A.M., 1934. A history of the Illinois Manufacturer: 
Association. 1937. Chicas 

ALAN F. Kino, B.S. in Eng ng, Michigan, 1921; M.S., 1926. Certain aspects of the 
marketing of automobiles in California. 1938. Stanford. 

AGNES M. Larson, A.B., St. Olaf, 1916; A.M., Columbia, 1922. History of the lumbe; 
industry in Minnesota d 

CLARENCE DICKINSON LONG, Jr., A.B., Washington and Jefferson, 1932; A.M, 1933 
A quantitative and qualitat nalysis of building cycles in the United States since the 
Civil War. 1937. Princei 

Ike H. Moore, A.B., Tex A history of Texas printing, 1813-45. 1938. Texas. 

Gorpon E. Ockey, B.S., Uta ». Economic study of the California wine industry, 1937. 
California. 

THoMas DANIEL O'KEEFE, B.F.S., Georgetown; M.A., American, 1927. The window. 
glass industry in the United States. 1939. American. 

VICTORIA JOHANNE PEDERSON, A.B., Smith, 1928; A.M., Columbia, 1932. The construc. 
tion industry. 1938. Colum! 

MARGARET BRAINERD ROLPH, A.B., Oberlin, 1931; A.M., Tufts, 1933; A.M., Radcliffe 
1935. Arms manufacture in the Connecticut Valley. 1938. Radcliffe. 

ALBERT J. SHWIEGER, Ph.D., Harvard, 1936. A study of the General Foods Corporation 
Accepted. 

ERNEST J. SHEPPARD, A.B., | rado, 1922; M.A., Illinois, 1927. A history of wholesale 
food institutions in central O 1938. Ohio State. 

MELVILLE H. WALKER, A.B., Pomona, 1931. Organization of small-scale industry in 


Japan. 1937. California 
BAYARD O. WHEELER, A.B., California, 1928; M.S., Washington, 1930. Manufacturing 


industries of the Pacific N west. 1938. California. 
Harry Doucias Woops, B.A., New Brunswick, 1930; M.A., McGill, 1931. Present 
problems of the Canadian pulp and paper industry. 1938. Toronto. 


Transportation and Communication 


HERBERT ASHTON, Ph.D., Has 1, 1936. An economic analysis of the element of speed 
in transportation. Acce 

Epwarp G. CAMPBELL, A.B., Princeton, 1933; A.M., 1934. The reorganization of Ameri- 
can railroads under J. P. Morgan and others, 1893-1900. 1938. Columbia. 

DonaLp E. CuHurcu, A.B., N la, 1926; A.M., California, 1929. Integrations of rail 
and motor carriers under tl tor carrier act. 1938. Michigan. 

WaLpo CripPpEN, A.B., Washburn, 1927; A.M., Chicago, 1932. The Kansas-Pacific Rail- 
road: a cross-section of f railroad building. 1937. Chicago. 

WILLIAM ALLEN Davis, A.B., Colgate, 1925. History of the Canadian Northern Railway 
Harvard. 

JAMES V. FREDERICK, A.B., Kansas, 1911; A.M., 1928. The Holladay Overland Mail and 
Express Company. Oéla/ 

WiLtuiAM P. GRUNEWALD, B.A., Coe, 1930; M.A., Iowa, 1931. The development and 
financial history of the B ton, Cedar Rapids and Northern Railroad. 1937. Iowa. 


3 


WALTER J. HANSEN, A.B., M 1, 1931; A.M., 1932. State aid to railroads in Michigan. 


Michigan. 


JAMES CHRISTOPHER HEALI Ph.D., New York, 1936. Doing business in great water 
a study of the merchant nan and his occupation. (Published by Merchant Marine 
Publishers Assoc., New ¥ ) 

Ouiver W. Homes, A.B., Carleton, 1922. Stage coach travel and the staging business 
in American history. 1 Columbia 

JOHN GREENWOOD BRowN HuTCHINs, Ph.D., Harvard, 1937. The rise and fall of the 
building of wooden ships America, 1607-1914. Accepted. 

I. Howett KANE, B.A., Dickinson, 1921; M.A., Pennsylvania, 1924. History of the 


United States postal serv 829-1861. Harvard. 
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loun H. KeMBLE, A.B., Stanford, 1933; A.M., 1934. History of the Pacific Mail Steam- 

ship Company. California. 

H. M. KirKPATRICK, A.B., Western Reserve, 1929; A.M., 1932. The economic and social 
development of the railroad in Ohio, 1840-65. Western Reserve. 

samuEL D. Mock, A.B., Muhlenburg, 1931; A.M., Pennsylvania, 1932. The develop- 
ment of railroads in Colorado to 1893. Nebraska. 

WittiAM HERBERT Moore, B.S., Iowa, 1923. Residual-equity financing of regulated in- 
dustries—the case of the railroads. 1937. Chicago. - 

RicHARD C. OVERTON, A.B., Williams, 1929; A.M., 1934. The colonization policy of the 
Chicago, Burlington and Quincy Railroad. Harvard. 

VERNON L. PHELPS, B.S., Illinois, 1928; M.S., 1929. Economic status of Argentina with 
special reference to the trade of the United States. 1937. Pennsylvania. 

MERTON OGDEN PHILLIPS, A.B., Miami, 1924; A.M., North Carolina, 1926. Tramp ship- 
ping: its changing position in world trade. 1937. North Carolina. Accepted. 

Harry Lestiz Purpy, Ph.D., Chicago, 1936. The regulation of transportation rates. Ac- 
cepted. 

somes W. Rick, A.B., Columbia College, 1925; A.M., Iowa, 1926. Early history of 
the Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul Railway. low. 

DaLtas WALKER SMYTHE, Ph.D., California, 1937. An economic history of local and in- 
terurban transportation in the east bay cities with particular reference to the proper- 
ties developed by F. M. Smith. 

HAMPTON K. SNELL, B.A., Wisconsin, 1925; M.A., 1928. A study of consolidation of 
the trackage of the Northern Pacific and of the Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul rail- 
roads in parts of Montana. 1936. Yale. Completed. 

Ropert L. THOMPSON, A.B., Butler, 1928; A.M., Columbia, 1931. History of the devel- 
opment of land telegraphs in the United States to 1900. Columbia. 

Davip BUDLONG TyLer, A.B., Williams, 1921; A.B., Oxford, 1926; A.M., Columbia, 1928. 
A history of steamship lines in the North Atlantic up to 1902. 1938. Columbia. 

RicHARD HADLY WATERS, B.S., Pennsylvania, 1928. Competition in transportation. 1937. 
Pennsylvania. 

CHARLES FREDERICK ZIEBARTH, A.B., State College of Washington, 1931; A.M., 1932. A 
study of railroad rate divisions. 1937. Chicago. 


Trade, Commerce, and Commercial Crises 

ALLEN, T. BONNELL, Ph.D., Illinois, 1937. German control over international economic 
relations, 1930-1937. Accepted. 

FRANKLIN WICHER BURTON, B.A., Toronto, 1930; M.A., Harvard, 1933. The Canadian 
grain trade. 1938. Toronto. 

GRANT ILLION BUTTERBAUGH, A.B., Wisconsin, 1916; M.B.A., Washington, 1923. Meas- 
urement of business activity in the Puget Sound region. 1937. Chicago. 

ELENoR RENWICK GOULD, B.B.A., Minnesota, 1931; M.A., 1933. Effects of the imperial 
preference system and currency manipulation on British empire trading. 1938. Minnesota. 

HAROLD MILBURN Haas, B.S., Purdue, 1911; M.B.A., Washington, 1930. Social and 
economic aspects of the chain-store movement. 1937. Minnesota. 

HENRY GERHARD HILKEN, II, A.B., Princeton, 1931; A.M., 1932. The rdéle of interna- 
tional trade in the United States economy. 1937. Chicago. 

VERA RACHEL REYNOLDS KiLpuUFF, B.A., Saskatchewan, 1934; M.A., 1935. A history of 
commercial relations between the United States and Canada. 1938. Brown. 

HIMy KirsHEN, B.S., Whitman, 1926; M.A., Columbia, 1929. An economic interpreta- 
tion of the commerce clause of the Constitution. 1937. Wisconsin. Completed. 

HELEN Louis KLoprer, A.B., Bryn Mawr, 1927; A.M., Pennsylvania, 1932. Statistics 
of foreign trade of Philadelphia, 1700-1860. 1936. Pennsylvania. Accepted. 

sec ata Lockwoop, A.B., DePauw, 1927. The foreign trade of China, 1918-1927. 

arvara, 

R. ASHLEY LuNpIN, A.B., California at Los Angeles, 1933; A.M., 1934. Internal com- 
merce in California, 1848-70. California. 

EvcENE F, Metper, B.A., Washington, 1926; M.A., 1931. State and local barriers to 
a free internal market in the United States. 1936. Wisconsin. Completed. 
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RIcHARD E. Moony, B.S., Rutgers, 1925. A social and economic survey of the Platteville 
(Wisconsin) trade area. 1938. Wisconsin. 

PERHAM C. NAHL, B.S., California, 1931; M.S., 1932. A comparative study of retail trad. 
ing areas in California. 1938. California 

NorMAN THEODORE Ness, A.B., Carleton, 1925; A.M., California, 1927. Bolivia: 4 
study in the international! ment of capital. Harvard. 

CHARLES A. Orr, A.B., Michigan, 1932. International boycotts. 1939. Michigan. 

WILLIAM B. PALMER, A.B., Mic n, 1929; A.M., 1930. Post-war American capital move. 
ments and the trade cycle. 1938. Michigan 

WILSON FRELS PAYNE, Ph.B., ¢ go, 1928; A.M., 1930. An analysis of the business 
cycle, 1919-1922. 1937. Chi 

RAYMOND J. PENN, B.E., River Falls State Teachers, 1932. Foreign trade in relation to 
agricultural products. 1938. ¥ nsin 

JOHN ADAMS PFANNER, A.B., Dartmouth, 1927; A.M., Chicago, 1930. A study of the 
division of trade within cities between residents and individuals from outlying areas, 
1937. Chicago. 

EATON VAN WERT Reap, A.B., Beloit, 1929; M.B.A., Chicago, 1936. A study of the 
trading and service interrelationships of a satellite city and its metropolitan area, with 
special reference to Elgin and Chicago, Illinois. 1937. Chicago. 

ALICE J. REYNOLDS, A.B., G er, 1929. Reciprocal trade agreements of the United 
States. 1938. Johns Hopkin 

Eur SHAPIRO, A.M., Brooklyn 6. Reciprocal trade agreement act of 1934, 1938. Co. 
lumbia. 

HAROLD HastTINGs SHIVELY, A.B., Ohio, 1913; A.M., Ohio State, 1923. The market prac- 
tice problem of code administration. 1937. Chicago. 

HENRY J. Tasca, B.S., Temple, 1934; M.B.A., Pennsylvania, 1934. The reciprocal trade 
policy of the United States. 1 Pennsylvania. 

FRIEDA SILBERT ULLIAN, A.B., Radcliffe, 1921; Ed.M., Harvard, 1922. International trade 
under planned economics. Radcliff 

RuTH WarFIELD, A.B., Wellesley, 1931. Penetration of American capital into Chile. 
Radcliffe. 

BENNETT S. WHITE, JR., Ph.D., Harvard, 1937. American cotton in foreign markets 
Harvard. Completed. 

PAUL Wiers, B.S., Michigan, 1 A.M., 1931. Trends in United States foreign trade and 
capital movements. 1938. M n 

Joun W. Wricurt, B.S., Utah State Agricultural, 1917; M.S., American, 1933. Producers’ 
markets for cotton: an eco! appraisal. 1938. American. 


WARREN FINCH WRIGHT, A.B., W nsin, 1921; M.B.A., Northwestern, 1929. Consumers’ 
reading habits. 1937. C/ 


Accounting, Business Methods, Investments, 
and the Exchanges 


RICHARD ABEL-MusGRAVE, D Volkswirt, Heidelberg, 1933. Price fixing. Harvard 

AARON VICTOR ABRAMSON, Ph.D., Brown, 1936. Market saturation and structural malad- 
justment in industry. 1' Brown. Accepted. 

LEONARD W. ApAMs, B.S., Nort tern, 1924; A.M., Michigan, 1927. Branded goods 
and consumer demand. 1938. M an 

CLay J. ANDERSON, B.S., M ri, 1926; A.M., 1927. Reserves for contingencies and 
economic stability. 193 

Davip Harry ANGNEY, A.B., | 1932; A.M., Brown, 1934. Foreign, colonial and 
dominion new capital issues London, 1914-1935. 1937. Brown. 

LUTHER H. BeENpE, E.E., | - M.S., Columbia, 1933. The administrative aud 
general expenses of the tility operating company. 1938. Columbia. 

FRANCIS MurrAY Boppy, B.B.A., Minnesota, 1930; M.A., 1936. The influence of costs 
on production and price pi n int product industry. 1938. Minnesota. 


HARRY OWEN Boorp, Ph.D., Pittsburgh, 1936. The industrial budget. 
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BONNAR BROWN, A.B., Illinois, 1925; LL.B., Kent College of Law, 1931; A.M., Chicago, 
1934, A study of the regulation of security loans in the United States, with special 
reference to the period 1934 to 1936. Stanford. Completed. 

RoserT F. BRYAN, B.A., Oberlin, 1934. Accounting and financial policies of the Electric 
Bond and Share Company system. 1938. Yale, 

Irvin BUSSING, Ph.D., Columbia, 1935. Public utility regulation and the so-called slid- 
ing scale. (Published in Columbia Studies in History, Economics, and Public Law.) 

HeLEN GERTRUDE CANOYER, B.B.A., Minnesota, 1925; M.A., 1930. National brand ad- 
vertising and monopolistic competition. 1938. Minnesota. 

Howarp S. CARPENTER, B.S., Syracuse, 1926. The development of accounting proced- 
ure for public utilities as aids to regulation. 1938. Wisconsin. 

Car. M. CrarK, B.A., Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical, 1928; M.A., 1929. Com- 
pulsory marketing through or under the direction of a single agency. 1937. Wisconsin. 

Cares J. CouRTNEY, A.B., Wisconsin, 1925; A.M., 1927. Some factors affecting the 
success of independently owned grocery stores. 1937. Nebraska. 

RAYMOND VERNON CrapiT, B.S., Tarkio, 1924; A.M., Chicago, 1932. An analysis of 
surplus, reserves, and dividends and the corporation law applicable thereto. 1937. Chi- 
cago. 

THoMAS FINLEY DEBNAM, B.S., Virginia, 1923; M.S., 1928. Undistributed profits tax 
and corporate management. 1937. Chicago. 

FrepeRick C. Dirks, B.S., Middlebury, 1931; A.M., Tufts, 1932. The theory of work- 
ing capital and its relation to the demand for money. 1938. Columbia. 

Lioyp V. DoucGias, Ph.D., lowa, 1936. Development of techniques and materials for 
the teaching of certain general business objectives in a course in non-vocational book- 
keeping. Accepted. 

CuesteR O. EGNER, B.A., St. Olaf, 1924; M.Ph., Wisconsin, 1932. Rationalization of 
a national economy: ag examination of some of the fundamental bases of the need 
for direct and positive control of investment credit. 1937. Wisconsin. 

HaroLD GEORGE FRAINE, Com.E., Cincinnati, 1926. A study of yields and investment 
performance of bonds for the period 1927-1936. 1937. Minnesota. 

RopertT W. FRENCH, Ph.D., Michigan, 1937. American direct investments in Canada. 
Accepted. 

H. Brick Graves, B.S., Virginia, 1932; M.S., 1933. The right of mortgages to stand on 
their own security regardless of receivership. 1938. Virginia. 

CATHARINE D. GREENE, Ph.D., California, 1937. Trend in German accounting theory. 
Completed. 

FreDeRICK W. HARRISON, A.B., Maine, 1927. A history of investment banking in the 
United States. 1938. New York. 

RALPH G. HARSHMAN, B.A., Ohio Northern, 1921; M.A., Ohio State, 1922. A critical 
estimate of sales training methods. 1938. Ohio State. 

C. W. HELMSTADTER, Ph.D., Iowa, 1936. A determination of interest relationships exist- 
ing between different types of executives and executive positions. Accepted. 

W. Brappock HICKMAN, A.B., Richmond, 1933. The legal control of savings bank invest- 
ments in Massachusetts. 1937. Johns Hopkins. 

PauL Ltoyp Howe tt, B.B.A., Washington; M.A., 1934. A history of limited liability 
as applied to business organizations. Harvard. 

VIVIAN DAKE JoLtey, A.B., Greenville, 1931; M.B.A., Michigan, 1935. Legal regulation 


f 


of accounting. 1938. Chicago. 

DeiBERT HARLOW KERCHNER, Ph.D., Chicago, 1937. Some limitations upon the useful- 
ness of investors’ services. Accepted. 

MARSHALL DANA KETCHUM, B.S., Syracuse, 1925; M.S., 1929. The contractual type of 
investment company. 1937. Chicago. 

JacoB Kirin, A.B., City College, 1919; A.M., New York, 1931. The practice of com- 
inercial arbitration in business disputes. 1937. New York. 

Earl L. KNIGHT, B.A., Temple, 1926; M.A., 1927. An evaluation of the conversion 
privilege. 1938. Ohio State. 


Cazuk Lam Let, B.C.S., Fuh Tan, 1929; B.B.A., Washington, 1930; M.B.A., 1931. 
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Accounting aspects of t gulation and supervision of building and loan associations 
in Washington. 1937. ¥ ngton. Accepted. 

JOHN A. Lortus, A.B., Cat , 1936. Investment management. 1939. Jobns Hopkin; 

ARTHUR Nicotas Loric, Ph.D., Chicago, 1936. A classification of income and expendi. 
tures for municipalities 

EDMUND F, MacDOoNaALp, B.S., Virginia, 1934. The economic and accounting aspects of 
state corporation laws with s] | reference to Virginia. 1938. Virginia, 

JoHN Berry McFerrin, Jr., A.B., Southwestern, 1932; A.M., North Carolina, 1933, Cajd. 
well and Company: a study thern investment banking. 1937. North Carolina, Ac. 
cepted. 

MILDRED MARONEY. B5S.. O} 2 Agricultural and Mechanical, 1923; M.P.S., Ameri. 
can, 1928. Depreciation upacity in corporate business. 1938. American, 

STUART B. Mean, B.S., Lehig! ; A.M., Michigan, 1929. The valuation of security 
portfolios of financial in s. 1939. Michigan. / 

ROBERT ALEXANDER MILLI Ph.I Chicago, 1936. Cost accounting for libraries: 4 
technique for determining t bor costs of acquisition and cataloguing work. Accepted 

EDMUND G. O'LEARY, B.S State, 1924; M.A., Chicago, 1927. Retailer-owned vol. 
untary chains. 1938. O+; 

CHARLES ALBERT Pearce, B.A., Hiram College, 1928; M.A., Kentucky, 1930. Industry's 
program for control of trad tices under the N.R.A. 1937. Wisconsin. Accepted. 
E. G. RASMUSSEN, B.A., Kat State, 1926; M.A., Northwestern, 1927. The wholesale 

trade territory of Nashville, Tennessee. 1938. Ohio State. 

RODERICK H. RILEY, B.A., ‘ nsin, 1930; M.A., 1932. Rate policies of municipally- 
owned electric utilities Wisconsin 

EARL ROBERT ROLPH, Ph.I nell, 1936. The theory of capitalization. Accepted. 

JOHN B. SCHNEIDER, Ph.B., ¢ 27; A.M., 1929. The San Francisco produce market, 
1938. California. 

ROBERT O. SKAR, Ph.D., | 6. A method of estimating industrial opportunities 
in cities. Accepted. 

RICHARD SAMUEL SPANGLER, Ph.B., Chicago, 1932; A.M., 1933. Functions of a comp. 
troller. 1937. Chicago. 

ROBERT ELLSWORTH WALDEN \., Franklin, 1928; M.A., Iowa, 1929. Municipal elec- 
tric utility accounting. 1 

EDWARD FRANCIS WILLETT, A.B., Princeton, 1924. The federal securities act of 1933. 
1937. Princeton. 

HARRY DEANE WOLFE, | Dartmouth, 1924; M.A., Wisconsin, 1936. Economics of 
stock market regulation tities and Exchange Commission. 1938. Wiscon- 
sin. 

CHARLES THEODORE YERIAN, B.S., Oregon State College, 1932; M.A., Iowa, 1936. A study 
of the essentials of college t ntent and preparation, with special reference to 
secretarial training on tl te level. 1937. Iowa. 


Capital and Capitalistic Organization 


WALTER H. BEIDATSCH, B.A., W nsin, 1932; M.A., 1933. The functioning of the 
Massachusetts system of lectric utility regulation. 1938. Wisconsin. 

WILLIAM Roy BUCKWALT 5., Pennsylvania, 1929. Valuation and regulation of public 
utilities in Pennsylvania. 1 Pennsylvania 

ORMOND C. Corry, B.S., N Texas State Teachers, 1925; M.A., Texas, 1927. Public 
utility holding companies: § Gas and Electric System. 1938. Wisconsin. 

GERALD Davis, A.B., Creis 1931; M.A., Georgetown, 1932. American political 
theory and property. 1! UN 

SOLOMON FABRICANT, B.C.S., New York, 1926; B.S., College of the City of New York, 
1929; A.M., Columbia, Capital consumption. Columbia. 

CONRAD TuULIus FANTOzzI, Ph.B hicago, 1933; M.B.A., Stanford, 1935. An inquity 
into aspects of economic th respect to the oil industry. 1937. Chicago. 
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EUGENE ForsgY, B.A., McGill, 1925; M.A., 1926; B.A., Oxford, 1928; M.A., 1932. Dis- 
tribution of national income in Canada. 1938. McGill. 

CLARENCE EUGENE KUHLMAN, A.B., Texas, 1933; A.M., 1933. Comparative operating 

results of municipally owned power plants in North Carolina. 1938. North Carolina. 

WALTER SAMUEL LYERLA, Ph.D., Iowa, 1936. The history of public utility regulation 
in Kansas. Accepted. 

Perry Mason, A.B., Michigan, 1921; A.M., 1924. Commission regulation of public utility 
depreciation. 1938. Michigan. 

loun P. MiLLer, Ph.D., Harvard, 1937. Unfair competitive practices and the regulation 

" of competitive practices. Accepted. 

GrroLD VON MINDEN, B.A., Dickinson, 1935; M.A., American, 1936. The organiza- 
tion and structure of planned economy in the United States during the World War. 
1939. American. 

HELEN Potter, A.B., Vassar, 1933. The evolution of property rights in the United States. 
1939. Johns Hopkins. 

LioneL W. THATCHER, B.S., Utah, 1926; M.S., 1932. Development of public utility regu- 
lation in Utah. 1938. Wisconsin. 

DONALD STEVENSON WATSON, Ph.D., California, 1935. Public control of the electric power 
industry in Germany. Accepted. 

Lowe WATKINS, Ph.D., Vanderbilt, 1936. Federal ownership of corporations. Accepted. 


Labor and Labor Organizations 


VoyTesH ANDAHAZY, Prague, 1934. Government intervention in labor problems. 1938. 
Columbia. 

CHARLES PHiLLips ANSON, A.B., Wisconsin, 1924; A.M., Ohio State, 1930. A history 
of the labor movement in West Virginia. 1938. North Carolina. 

Sam BEAL BARTON, B.A., Texas, 1930; M.A., 1932. History of the child labor movement 
in the United States. 1937. Texas. ‘ 

Harry Price Bett, A.B., North Carolina, 1928; A.M., Columbia, 1930. Theory of col- 
lective bargaining as developed by the National Labor Board and the National Labor Re- 
lations Board. 1937. Brown. 

Sam D. BerGer, B.A., Wisconsin, 1934. The problem of structure in American unionism. 
1938. Wisconsin. 

Lucie Breyer, A.B., Vanderbilt, 1935; A.M., Columbia, 1936. National Labor Relations 
Board and its decisions. 1938. Columbia. 

Grorce P. BRYAN, B.A., Princeton, 1921. The work of the cotton garment code authority: 
a case study in industrial self-government under N.R.A. supervision. 1936. Wisconsin. 
Completed. 

LaurEN W. Casapay, A.B., California at Los Angeles, 1927. Labor problems in the 
salmon industry of the Pacific Coast. 1937. California. 

Ducksoo CHANG, Ph.D., Columbia, 1936. British methods of industrial peace. (Published 
in Columbia Studies in History, Economics, and Public Law.) 

EpwarD M. ConHeEN, A.B., College of the City of New York, 1918; A.M., Columbia, 1921. 
The Independent Labour party. 1937. Columbia. 

WALTER J. Couper, Ph.D., California, 1937. Wages and labor conditions in Canada, 
1933-34. Completed. 

|, Harotp ENNIS, Ph.D., Iowa, 1936. A study of the Guffey act with special reference to 
its bearing upon various labor interests. Accepted. 

SYLVIA FisHBEIN, A.B., Hunter; A.M., Columbia. The industrialization of office workers. 
1937. Columbia. 

Mary FLuc, A.B., Brooklyn, 1933; A.M., Columbia, 1934. Minnesota farmer-labor party. 
1937. Columbia. 

CHARLES LIONEL FRANKLIN, Ph.D., Columbia, 1936. The negro labor uniorist of New 
York. (Published in Columbia Studies in History, Economics, and Public Law.) 

loHN Icnatius GrirFIN, A.B., Georgetown, 1934; A.M., 1935. A statistical analysis of 
strikes in the United States. 1938. Columbia. 
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SIDNEY N. GuBin, A.B., California, 1931. Technological change and trade-union policy: 
a study of displacement in four fields. 1937. California. 

JoHN WiLson WisHART HALLock, Ph.D., Pittsburgh, 1936. The development of indus. 
trial safety standards in Pennsylvania 

GeorGE H. HILDEBRAND, A.B., California, 1934. Re-adaptation of labor supply to chang. 
ing conditions of demand. 1939. Cornell 

LEONINO Mario JaccuiA, A.M., Columbia, 1936; Ph.D., Florence, 1937. Labor in the 
United States and Italy. 1938. Columbia 

Tuomas A. KNOWLTON, B.A., Maine, 1933; M.A., 1934. The problem of unemployment 
on American railways. 1938. Wisconsin 

HERBERT JAY LAHNE, B.B.A., College of the City of New York, 1936; A.M., Columbia 


1937. Labor in the cotton mill. 1938. Columbia, 
RoBERT J. LANDRY, A.B., Amherst, 1935. Some phases of the problem of mechanization, 
displacement and re-absorption of workers, with special reference to the steel industry. 


1939. Cornell. 
HANS J. LEHMANN, Referedar, Frankfurt, 1924; Assenor, Berlin, 1927. Court interference 


in the internal affairs of labor unions. 1938. Wisconsin. 

ANTHONY S. LUCHEK, A.B., Michigan, 1930. Labor organizations in the automobile 
manufacturing industry. 1939. Michigan 

CarL McGuire, B.A., Col: , 1935; M.A., 1937. History of the Colorado State Federa- 


tion of Labor. 1938. Colorad 
PATRICK MurPHY MALIN, B.S., Pennsylvania, 1924. Wage, hour and employment ad- 
justments in certain representative firms in Wilmington (Delaware), 1870-1914, with a 
view to discovering labor } es during some previous depressions. 1938. Columbia. 
LEONARD CHARLES Marsh, B.Sc., London, 1928; M.A., McGill, 1933. Unemployment and 


economic status: a study of the incidence of unemployment and relief in Canada. 1938. 
McGill. 

DANIEL HARRISON MATER, A.B., New Mexico, 1935; B.S., 1935. The railway seniority 
system. 1938. Chicago 

Apa BENEY MirLIN, A.B., Barnard, 1921; A.M., Columbia, 1933. Extent of a justifica. 
tion for wage differentials. 1938. Columbia. 

CHARLES A. Myers, A.B., Pennsylvania State, 1934. The employment regularization ef- 
fects of the Wisconsin Unemployment Compensation act. 1938. Chicago. 


VIOLET J. RAINER, A.B., G Counsel, 1933; A.M., Fordham, 1936. The attitude of the 
Supreme Court of the ted States toward labor. Fordham. 


NATHAN REICH, A.B., McG 5; M.A., 1926. The organization of industrial relations 
in the Weimar Republic. Columbia. Accepted. 

JOHN REESE RICHARDS, Ph.D., Chicago, 1936. The influence of location on industrial un- 
employment and wage loss in Pennsylvania, 1927-34. Accepted. 

THOMAS HoBEN ROBINSON, Ph.D., Chicago, 1936. The Amalgamated Society of Engineers, 
1851-92: a mid-Victorias trade society. Accepted. 

REGINALD Hoop Scott, A.B., Toronto, 1922. The attitude of economists toward trade 
unions, with special refe to the theory of collective bargaining. 1938. Chicago. 

FRANK B. Sessa, A.B., Pittsburgh, 1933; A.M., 1934. Labor disturbances in westera 
Pennsylvania, 1837-77. Pittsburg/ 

J. Wurrney SHEA, A.B., Houghton, 1931; M.A., Columbia, 1936. The New York State 
Federation of Labor. 1939. Cornell 

C. K. Smiru, A.B., Saskat van, 1921; A.M., Minnesota, 1931. A comparison of the 
philosophy and tactics of the independent labor party with those of the labor party of 
England, 1924-1931. 1 Chicas 

ROBERT W. SMITH, A.B., Kan 1924; A.M., Idaho, 1933. History of labor organization 
in the Coeur d’Alene. California 

CraAic THOMPSON STOCKDALE, A.B., Wooster, 1931; A.M., Princeton, 1934. Collective 
bargaining in the anthracite coal industry since 1930. 1937. Princeton. 

SIDNEY SUFRIN, B.A., Penn, 1931. The economic theory of wage-hour legislation and 
trade-union controls. 1938. ¢ State 
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icLEN Woop, A.B., Wellesley, 1928; A.M., Columbia, 1932. The rdle of the public in 
labor relations. 1938. Columbia. 

Davi ZISKIND, Ph.B., Chicago, 1923; J.D., 1925; M.A., Southern California, 1933. 
Strikes in government employment. 1937. Johns Hopkins. 


Money, Prices, Credit, and Banking 


Ioun S. M. ALLELY, B.A., Queen’s, 1929. International monetary factors in the de- 

~ pression of 1929. Harvard. 

ArtHuR Z. ARNOLD, Ph.D., Columbia, 1937. Banks, credit and money in Soviet Russia. 
(Published by Columbia University Press.) 

Victor W. BENNETT, B.A., Pennsylvania College, 1917; M.A., Pittsburgh, 1924. An 
economic historical analysis of the federal land bank system. 1937. Washington. Ac- 
cepted. 

Ai ae Biaser, Ph.B., Yale, 1929; M.B.A., Harvard, 1932. Federal Reserve Bank of 
Cleveland. 1938. Columbia. 

Ropert W. BrapBury, Ph.D., Michigan, 1937. Money and banking in Mexico. Ac- 
cepted. 

CouRTNEY C. Brown, B.S., Dartmouth, 1926. Notes on liquidity theory. 1938. Columbia. 

FRANK SAMUEL CARROLL, B.S., Washington, 1922; M.S., Columbia, 1931; M.B.A., Wash- 
ington, 1931. Unsecured bank credit. 1938. American. 

ALBERT YU-WEI CHANG, M.B.A., Michigan, 1930. Cyclical fluctuations in federal reserve 
member bank data by districts. 1937. Chicago. 

JaMes ARTHUR CoBLE, A.B., Illinois, 1930; A.M., 1931. Demand for gold. 1937. Chicago. 

Cuares G. Corr, A.B., Michigan, 1921; A.M., Columbia, 1929. History of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank of Richmond. 1938. Columbia. 

ANNABELLE GERTRUDE CorRIGAN, Sc.B., New York, 1932; A.M., Columbia, 1935. Collapse 
of gold exchange standards. 1937. Columbia. 

LAWRENCE A. CusACK, Ph.D., Iowa, 1936. The operation of the federal farm loan system, 
with particular reference to the federal land banks. Accepted. 

Epwin Dine, A.B., Fukien Christian; M.A., Southern California, 1926; M.A., Harvard, 
1927. The Central Bank of China. 1937. Southern California. 

Witrrep G. DONLEY, Ph.D., California, 1937. An analysis of building and loan associa- 
tions in California, 1920-35. Completed. 

Joun T. Duntop, A.B., California, 1935. The réle of wage rigidities in the business 
cycle. 1938. California. 

Morris EUGENE GARNSEY, Ph.D., Harvard, 1937. Belgian monetary and banking policy 
under inflation and deflation, 1919-1936. 

MILTON GILBERT, B.S., Temple, 1931; M.A., Pennsylvania, 1933. Currency depreciation 
in the latest depression. 1938. Pennsylvania. 

Atsert O. Greer, Ph.D., Harvard, 1936. The commercial paper house in the United States. 
Accepted. 

CuarLes A. HALEs, A.B., Randolph-Macon, 1925. The history of the Baltimore Clearing 
House. 1937. Johns Hopkins. 

Cart Oscar HANSON, Ph.D., Iowa, 1936. An analytical comparison of national and state 
— laws, with special reference to provisions relating to banking soundness. Ac- 
cepted. 

Epwin R. HawKINs, A.B., Pennsylvania State, 1929; M.A., California, 1931. Vertical 
price relationships under resale price maintenance. 1937. California. 

Oscar Epwarp HEsKIN, B.A., Luther, 1922; M.A., Minnesota, 1927. Economic aspects 
of the history of banking in North Dakota. 1937. Minnesota. 

MicHAEL LinpsAY HOFFMAN, A.B., Oberlin, 1935. The relation of fluctuating exchanges 
to international trade and capital movements. 1938. Chicago. 

BRANTSON BEESON Ho.per, A.B., North Carolina, 1915; A.M., 1915. The three banks 
of the State of North Carolina, 1810-1872. 1937. North Carolina. Accepted. 


Romeo L. Horne, Ph.D., Ohio State, 1936. Ricardo’s contribution to monetary theory. 
Completed. 
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WARREN S. HuNSBERGER, B.A., Yale, 1933. The international financial position of 
Japan. 1937. Yale. 

MARK KEITH INMAN, B.A., Acadia, 1925; A.M., Harvard, 1928. Experience in Canadian 
banking, 1929-1934. Hart 

J. W. Keenrr, B.A., Birmingham-Southern, 1928; M.A., Chicago, 1930. The theory of 
bank reserves, with special reference to 100 per cent reserve plans. 1938. Ohio State. 


KENDALL KIMBERLAND, A.B., ( nbia, 1929; A.M., 1935. Service charges in American 


banking. 1938. Columbia 


CHARLES Poor KINDLEBERGER, A.B., Pennsylvania, 1932; A.M., Columbia, 1934. Inter. 
national short-term capita vements. 1937. Columbia. Accepted. 

Eric WILFRED Lawson, B.A., Emory and Henry, 1933; M.A., Virginia, 1936. Survey 
of national banking in Virginia from 1923 to 1935. 1938. Virginia. ; 

CHOH-MING LI, Ph.D., California, 1937. International trade under silver exchange: China, 
1888-1935. 

JaMeEs McCreary, A.B., Municipal University of Omaha, 1936; A.M., Colorado, 1937, A 
history of silver legislation in the United States. Colorado. 

CAPTAIN WILLIAM McKee, A.B., Ottawa, 1920; A.M., Chicago, 1924. Earning assets 
of banks in the Shenango and Mahoning Valleys in years of prosperity and depression 
from 1927 to 1936, inclusive. 1937. Chicago. 

HENRY S. MILLER, A.B., Columbia, 1924; M.A., Teachers College, 1929. Price control 
under the fascist régime. 1938. Columbia. 

Scotr P. F. Nan, A.B., Park, 1923; A.M., Chicago, 1931. A study of agricultural credit 


facilities in China. 1938. Pennsylvania 
MILDRED BUZEK OTENASEK, A.B., Notre Dame of Maryland, 1936. Federal farm credit. 
1939. Johns Hopkins 


JAMEs D. Paris, A.B., Col 1, 1929; A.M., 1931. Currency depreciation: its economic 
effects. 1938. Columbia 

W. NELSON Peacn, A.B., Loyola, 1935. The security affiliates of commercial banks. 1938, 
Johns Hopkins. 

JOHN H. G. Pierson, B.A., Yale, 1927. The possibilities of monetary control. 1938. Yale. 


HAROLD S. RoBerTs, B.S.S., College of the City of New York, 1934. Problems of labor 
in the anthracite coal industry. 1938. Columbia. 

ROLAND I. RoBINSON, Ph.D., Michigan, 1937. National bank failures, 1902-1931. Ac. 
cepted. 

Maurice O’ReAR Ross, Ph.D., Chicago, 1936. An analysis of commercial banking in the 
State of Indiana. Accepted 

RAYMOND JOSEPH SAULNIER, B.S., Middlebury, 1929; A.M., Tufts, 1931. The develop- 


ment of monetary doctrines after 1914. 1938. Columbia. 

Puiuip P, SCHAFFNER, A.B., Princeton, 1933; M.A., Ohio State, 1936. The clearing prin- 
ciple and money theory. 1 Ohio State. 

DONALD SHAM, A.B., Redlas 1927; M.A., California, 1930. The United States postal 
savings system. 1937. California 

Juuius SHISHKIN, A.B., Ruts 1934; A.M., 1936. Guarantee of bank deposits. 1938. 
Columbia. 

NATHAN L. SILVERSTEIN, B.A., California at Los Angeles, 1928. A critical appraisal of 
the devaluation policy of the United States. 1936. Wisconsin. Completed. 


Epwarp S. Simmons, Ph.D., Ohio State, 1936. Banking in relation to capital formation 
Completed. 


H. Grapy SLOAN, A.B., Bay! 1924. Some economic and financial influences of Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation operation, with particular reference to American bank- 
ing. 1937. Chicago. 

SYLVESTER SMITH, B.A., Montana, 1929. A comparative analysis of New York and Lon- 
don money rates since 1920. 1937. California. 

Tuomas H. SmirH, B.A., Columbia, 1922: M.B.A., Harvard, 1924. The sterilization of 
gold and its relationship to the stability of bank reserves. 1937. Wisconsin. 
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ALEXANDER M. STEPANZOFF, A.B., Montana, 1927. Banking system of Soviet Russia. 
1937. Columbia. 

\itton L. Stokes, B.A., Toronto, 1920; M.A., 1922; LL.B., 1926. The development and 

~ present position of central banking in China. 1938. Pennsylvania. 

TsuNG-YU SUN, Ph.B., Chicago, 1925; M.S., Columbia, 1925. Chinese monetary theories. 
1937. Columbia. 

GLENN W. Sutton, A.B., Indiana, 1926; M.A., 1927. An analysis of the monetary 
policies of the New Deal. 1938. Ohio State. 

Francesco TAMAGNA, J.D., Pavia, 1934. Banking structure and policies in China. 1937. 
“ale. 

Pes ]. TAMBURELLO, B.C.S., New York, 1931. Federal Reserve Bank of Philadelphia: 
an economic and banking survey. 1937. Columbia. 

Grorcr S. TENG, B.A., Wisconsin, 1933; M.A., 1934. The international effects of the 
recent American silver purchase. 1937. Wisconsin. Completed. 

Ropert C. TURNER, A.B., Hiram, 1930; M.B.A., Northwestern, 1932. Interest rates and 
member bank borrowing. 1937. Ohio State. 

WmuAM WILLIs TURNER, Ph.D., Brown, 1936. Trends in the resources, liabilities and 
net worth of Rhode Island and Massachusetts banks, 1891-1933. Accepted. 

ArTHUR REINHOLD UPGREN, B.A., Wisconsin, 1920. Monetary policy in relation to price 
and output. 1937. Minnesota. 

Frep WILLIAM WAGNER, B.A., Washington, 1930; M.B.A., 1931. Savings and savings 
institutions, with special reference to the State of Washington. 1937. Washington. 

Everett G. WALK, B.A., Ohio Wesleyan, 1931; M.B.A., Pennsylvania, 1933. Loans to 
federal agencies and their relationships to the capital market. 1937. Pennsylvania. 

Yuan-CHao WANG, A.B., Tsinghua, 1930. German exchange control, 1931-1936: a study 
of the causes of its introduction, its technique, and its economic effects. Harvard. 

Leo JoHN WEARING, B.A., Creighton, 1922; M.A., Kansas, 1929. Credit relations as 
an imperial and a federal problem, 1765-1787. 1937. Wisconsin. 

We.pon Wooprow WELFLING, A.B., Swarthmore, 1933; A.M., Princeton, 1935. Savings 
banks during the depression. 1937. Princeton. 

]. M. Wuitsetr, A.B., Texas, 1926; M.A., Ohio State, 1928. Development of national 
and state banking in Ohio, 1920-1936. 1937. Ohio State. 

BRAYTON F. Wiison, Ph.D., Harvard, 1936. Some causes of inactivity of the factors of 
production. Accepted. 

FimeR Woop, Ph.D., Harvard, 1937. English theories of central banking control, 1819- 
1858. Accepted. 


Public Finance, Taxation, and Tariff 
Pepro E. ABELARDE, A.B., California, 1928; A.M., 1930. American tariff policy. 1937. 


Columbia. 

Oscak Louis ALTMAN, Ph.D., Chicago, 1936. Chicago's experiment in personal property 
taxation, 1931-36. Accepted. 

CHARLES ARTHUR ANNIS, Ph.D., Cornell, 1936. A study of Canadian tariffs and trade 
agreements. Accepted. 

Grorce H. AuLt, B.S., Clemson, 1919; M.A., Virginia, 1928. A study of inequalities 
of taxation in South Carolina. 1937. Wisconsin. 

RicHARD C. Baker, A.B., Harvard, 1926; A.M., Cornell, 1927. Roosevelt and the tariff. 
1938. Columbia. 

FREDERICK HORNER BUNTING, A.B., University of the South, 1927. Federal-state relations 
in the financing of relief. 1938. North Carolina. 

— — CorNEILus, Ph.D., Vanderbilt, 1936. A study of taxation in Kansas. 
Accepted. 

CLARENCE HONEYWELL Curtis, A.B., Queen’s 1933; A.M., 1934. The financial prob- 
lems of government in Canada in relation to constitutional development. 1938. Chicago. 

JAMES CARLTON DOCKERAY, Ph.D., Ohio State, 1936. Public utility taxation in Ohio: 
a statistical study. Completed. 
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JosEPH CARLYLE ELLET1 
expenditures from 1932 t 
Eric ENGLUND, Ph.D., Ha 
EpWARD A. FUHLBRUE‘ 
American Revolution. A 
EUGENE O. GOLos, A.B 
in France, 1881-1914. 1 
WILLIAM LUSTER GRENOB 
1938. Virginia. 
C. LoweLL Harriss, B.S 
Chicago or Columbia 
BENJAMIN Howarp Hici 
tion, public expenditure 
CHARLES H. Howe, B:S., | 
collection of farm real estat 
EDWARD G. KEITH, Ph.D 
cepted. 
WILL FLOREN KISsSICK 
determination of urban sit 
LAURENCE 
bonds. 1938. Columbia 
CALVIN T. KRAFT, Ph.D 
inces and the Dominion 
ORVILLE J. McDIARMII 
velopment. Accepted. 
BERYL ALONZO May, PI 
in Iowa. Accepted. 

JEAN H. MULLIKEN, Ph.D 
trade, with special refere: 
HERBERT E. NEWMAN, A.B 
1914-1937. 1939. Virgin 

EDMUND ANTHONY NI 
Taxation in Great Britain 
tems and the corresp 
of regulation and administ 

HERMAN C. NOLEN, B.A 
taxation. 1937. Ohio Stat 

KENNETH H. PARSONS, B 

KENYON E. Poote, A.B., H 
Diplomacy, 1934. Pub! 

CATHERINE G. RUGGLES 
bridge, 1846-1929. Radclif 

GEORGE T. SCHAEFER, B.S 
marginal land areas of n 

DANIEL T. SELKO, B.A 
Completed. 

LEROY A. SHATTUCK, Ji 
ness. 1938. Johns Hopkir 

Litoyp B. SNyper, BS., I 
special reference to its rel 

PAUL JOHNSTON STRAYER, A 
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J. WILNER SUNDELSON, B.S 
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[ September 


Richmond, 1932; M.A., Virginia, 1933. Federal relies 


36. 1938. Virginia. 


1, 1936. Taxation in Kansas. Accepted. 
D 


New York, 1936. New Jersey finances during the 


1934; 


umbia 


A.M., 1935. Agriculture and protectionism 
Richmond, 1935. History of the Virginia state dey 


34. The taxation of gifts in the United States. 1938 


NS, B.A., Western Ontario, 1933; M.Sc., London, 1935, Tay3. 


the price structure. 1939. Minnesota. 

1922; M.S., Maryland, 1923. Assessment and 
in Kansas. 1938. Wisconsin. Accepted. 

vard, 1937. The financial history of two textile cities. Ac. 


ansas State, 


taxes 


Monmouth, 1925; M.A., Iowa, 1929. Methods for the 
value for tax purposes. 1937. Iowa. 

A.B., Wisconsin, 1920; A.M., Rutgers, 1933. Revenue 

urd, 1937. The financial relationship between the prov. 
unada. Accepted. 

Harvard, 1936. Protection and Canadian industrial de. 


1936. A study of urban property tax delinquency 


\cliffe, 1937. Competitive trade in the long-staple cotton 


to the tariff. Accepted. 


1ingham-Southern, 1936. An analysis of the federa! debt, 


B.B.A., Minnesota, 1933; M.A., Minnesota, 1936 

10omic analysis of the British national and local sys- 
‘an systems, with special reference to problems 
38. Minnesota. 

in, 1921; M.S., North Carolina, 1933. Chain-store 


1927. State aids in Wisconsin. 1938. Wisconsin 
1929; A.M., Fletcher School of International Law and 
; in United States and Germany. Harvard. 
icliffe, 1932. The financial history of the city of Cam- 
Completed 
th Dakota State, 1933. A study of school finances in the 
tn Wisconsin. 1938. Wisconsin. 
28. Special districts in New York State. 1936. Yale 


Yartm 
I 


outh, 1935. Restrictions upon municipal indebted- 


M.S., 1929. The tax system of Nebraska, with 
griculture. 1937. Minnesota. 
warthmore, 1933; A.M., Columbia, 1935. The problem 
1938. Columbia. 
Columbia, 1930; A.M., 1931. Budgetary systems in aationtl 
umbia. Accepted. 


B., S 


A.B., Yale, 1932; B.A., Cambridge, 1934. Government spent- 


n (1921-1936). 1938. Columbia. 
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ciaupe J. WxITLow, A.B., South Dakota, 1921; A.M., 1924. The general property 
tax in South Dakota. 1938. Michigan. 

Water C. Wirson, A.B., Nevada, 1931; A.M., Clark, 1933. A financial history of 
Worcester, Massachusetts. Clark. 


Population and Migration 


LAWRENCE R. CHENAULT, B.B.A., Texas, 1920; M.A., Wayne, 1932; C.P.A., Texas. 
Puerto Rican migration to New York City. 1937. Columbia. 

C. FE. Gucx, A.B., DePauw, 1927; A.M., Chicago, 1928. The Chinese colonization of 

"Hawaii: a study in race mixture and assimilation. 1937. Chicago. 

Oscar HANDLIN, A.B., Brooklyn College, 1934; A.M., Harvard, 1935. Racial history of 

Boston, 1790-1865. Harvard. 

MARGARETH JORGENSEN, B.S., Minnesota, 1923; A.M., 1930. Some state efforts to secure 
immigration. Columbia. 

Dairry C. KAPATZINSKY, A.M., Columbia, 1933. Population problem in Czechoslovakia. 
1937. Columbia. 

Atex LADENSON, B.S.L., Northwestern, 1929; J.D., 1932; A.M., Chicago, 1935. Aspects 
of Japanese emigration. 1937. Chicago. 

A. JANE Moore, A.B., Bryn Mawr, 1931; A.M., Radcliffe, 1933. A study of selective 
igration from Vastmanland County, Sweden, to Stockholm. 1937. Chicago. 

IuLIAN J. Perry, B.S., Denison, 1924; M.A., Harvard, 1929. The settlement and dis- 

“tribution of the population in South Carolina. 1938. Ohio State. 

Harry N. M. Winton, A.B., Stanford, 1932; A.M., 1934. Overland emigration to Cali- 
fornia, 1841-48. Stanford. 

GrorceE W. ZINKE, A.B., Lake Forest, 1925; A.M., Southern California, 1931. Malthus 
and the long period: an attempted reconciliation of the rigidity of the principle of 
population with the flexibility of the short-period analysis. 1938. California. 


Social Problems and Reforms 


WARREN MAURICE BANNER, A.B., Pennsylvania State, 1933. Survey of negro housing in 
New York City. 1937. Pittsburgh. 

CLARENCE QUINN Bercer, A.B., Harvard, 1933; A.M., 1936. Time budgets and human be- 
havior: a methodological study. 1937. Harvard. 

A. H. Burrows, Ph.D., Iowa, 1936. A statistical study of juvenile delinquency in Iowa. 
Accepted. 

RICHARD MABIN CARRIGAN, B.S., Wisconsin, 1935. The financing of settlement and the 
growth of social classes in South Carolina. 1939. Wisconsin. 

G. E. JOHNSON, Ph.B., Chicago, 1933. The Scandinavians in Chicago. 1937. Chicago. 

HuGH ALLEN MILLER, B.S., Chicago, 1926. The preferences of the radio audiences in 
Chicago for certain types of radio programs. 1937. Chicago. 

CHARLES PriNcE, S.B., St. Louis, 1930; S.M., Washington, 1932. Development of public 
welfare administration in the United States, 1905-14. Chicago. 

JoHN WINCHELL RuLey, Jr., A.B., Bowdoin, 1930; A.M., Harvard, 1932. Recent changes 
in group use of leisure. Harvard. 

FRANCIS SIDNEY WiLpDER, A.B., Dartmouth, 1925; A.M., North Carolina, 1926. Some 
class variations in standards of living in North Carolina. 1938. North Carolina. 

RICHARD L. WooLBERT, B.A., Illinois, 1927; M.A., Chicago, 1930. The logic used in 
sociological case studies. 1937. Iowa. 


Insurance and Pensions 


LAURENCE J. ACKERMAN, A.B., Lehigh, 1929; LL.B., Columbia, 1932. The regulation of 
casualty insurance. 1938. Pennsylvania. 
FRANCIS T. ALLEN, B.S., Pennsylvania, 1922; M.A., 1930. The rehabilitation or liquidation 


of insurance companies. 1939. Pennsylvania. 
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VERNON T. CLover, B.S., Kansas State, 1934; A.M., 1935. The economic aspects of 
the unemployment insurance provisions of the Social Security act of 1935, 193; 
Colorado. 

MakTIN E. GRAHAM, B.S., Northwestern, 1935; M.A., Pennsylvania, 1937. Developmen; 
of the professional concept and of professional standards in their relation to insurance 
1940. Pennsylvania. 

GERHARD GUSTAV FREDERICK HARTMAN, A.B., Buffalo, 1932; M.B.A., 1935. Hospinj 
liability and malpractice insurance. 1937. Chicago. 


IRVIN HuLt, B.S., Chicago, 1922; M.A., Columbia, 1930. A study of life insurance lap. 
sation in Utah. 1937. Pennsylvania. 

RICHARD DER. KiP, B.S., Pennsylvania, 1936. Do the educational efforts of academic ip. 
stitutions and insurance companies in America at present meet the needs of those going 
into business and into insurance business? Pennsylvania. ‘ 

James S. ParKER, B.A., Beloit, 1922; M.B.A., Northwestern, 1928. Economic pring. 
ples and policies of financial reserves in social security legislation. 1937. Wisconsin. 

Frep RITCHIE, B.S., Washington, 1932; A.M., 1933; A.M., Princeton, 1934. Workmen's 
compensation in New Jersey. 1937. Princeton. 


Euiot J. SwANn, A.B., California, 1932. Fiscal participation of government in social ip. 
surance. 1938. California 

L. REED Tripp, B.A. Union, 1934. Financing the Social Security act. 1938. Yale. 

A. C. Witt, B.S., Pennsylvania, 1925. A study of workmen's compensation carriers in 
Pennsylvania. 1938. Pennsylvania 


Pauperism, Charities, and Relief Measures 


ELEANOR JEANNE FLYNN, Ph.D., Chicago, 1936. Public care of dependent children in 
Pennsylvania, 1676-1901. Accepted 

Harry MAuisorr, B.S., New York, 1931; A.M., Columbia, 1934. The development of 
unemployment compensation in legislation in the United States. 1938. Columbia. 

CHARLES PRINCE, B.S., St. Louis, 1930; M.S., Washington, 1932. Development of public 
welfare administration in the United States, 1905-1914. 1937. Chicago. 

ROBERT EpwARD Rapp, A.B., Stanford, 1926; A.M., 1927. Some aspects of the runl 
relief problem in California as revealed in ten selected counties. 1937. Stanford. Con: 
pleted. 

JOHN HEARLD UsEEM, A.B., California, 1934. Study of employment and relief in the 
rural towns of Massachusetts. 1938. Harvard, 

EUGENE VINOGRADOFF, B.S., Carnegie Institute of Technology, 1928; M.A., Pittsburgh, 
1932. Transiency and unemployment. 1937. Pittsburgh. 

BEULAH WHITE WALKER, B.A., Iowa, 1933; M.A., 1934. The county almshouses in 
Iowa. 1937. lowa. 

ANITA WELLS, A.B., Kentucky, 1930; M.A., 1931. The allocation of relief funds. 1937 
Kentucky. 


1 
( 


Socialism and Codperative Enterprises 


OrIN E. Bur ey, B.S., Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical, 1928; M.A., Ohio State 
1930. The consumers’ codperative as a marketing institution. 1937. Ohio State. 

VANT WILMOT KeEBKER, B.A., Minnesota, 1931; M.A., 1933. An analysis of consumer 
codperation as a form of economic control. 1938. Minnesota. 

EDWARD FRED KOLLER, B.A., Augustana, 1929; M.A., Minnesota, 1933; An economic 
analysis of representative perative associations. 1938. Minnesota. 

Tuomas H. Le Duc, A.B., Columbia, 1934; A.M., Toronto, 1935. Socialist thought an 
tactics in America, 1 19. Yale 

RICHARD WILLIAM LEOPOLD, A.B., Princeton, 1933; A.M., Harvard, 1934. Robert Dale 
Owen. Harvard. 

MENO LOVENSTEIN, A.B., Richmond, 1930; M.A., Columbia, 1931. Soviet Russia 2 


American economic opinion. 1938. Johns Hopkins. 


FR 
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CE. RorHWELL, A.B., Reed, 1924; A.M., Oregon, 1929. The rise of the German com- 
munist party. Stanford. 


Statistics and Its Methods 


Frank A. HANNA, B.A., Oklahoma, 1933; M.Ph., Wisconsin, 1934. M 
Wisconsin state income, 1929-1936. 1938. Wisconsin. ’ - Measurement of 
Cum-yvu Lo, B.A., Ph.D., Harvard, 1937. A statistical study of pri 
electricity. Accepted. y of prices and markets for 
FREDLYN —— A.B., Missouri, 1930; A.M., 1930. Economic theory of index numbers 
1937. Chicago. 
GueNN AtpRicH Scort, B.A., Sioux Falls, 1933; M.S., South Dakota State, 1935. An 
index of business activity in Iowa, 1923 to 1936, based upon all the pertinent data 
now available, and constructed by statistical methods recently refined by national statisti- 
cal agencies. 1937. Iowa. 
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NOTES 
The next annual meeting of the AMERICAN ECONOMIC ASSOCIATION will be 


held in Atlantic City, New Jersey, December 28-30, with headquarters at the Chal. 
fonte Hotel and Haddon Hall 


The following names have been added to the membership of the American 
ECONOMIC ASSOCIATION since May 1 


Barbash, J., 325 W. 4th St., New York City 


Bernfield, F. M., The Cit ¢ leston, S.C. 

Brossard, E. B., U. S. Tariff ‘ sion, 7th and E Sts. N.W., Washington, D.C. 

Ellis, J. F., Carson-Newman ( Jefferson City, Tenn. 

Elvove, J. T., U. S. Dept. of A Resettlement Admin., Massachusetts State College 
Amherst, Mass. ; 

Erb, D. M., Dept. of I Stanford University, Calif. 

Garman, P. L., Internat. | g Pressmen and Assistants’ Union of North America, Press. 
men’s Home, Tenn. 

Glassman, A., 4 Brighton 4th Rd., Brooklyn, N.Y. 

Glocker, T. W., University of Tennessee, Knoxville, Tenn. 

Halm, G., Tufts College, Medford, Mass 

Herbert, C. H., Sun Life A ance Co. of Canada, Montreal, Canada. 

Langum, J. K., School of Business Admin., University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn 

McFarland, E. D., 9 Dexter Park Ave., Union Stock Yards, Chicago, III. 

Maclaurin, W. R., Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Cambridge, Mass. 

Means, G. C., National Re s Committee, R. 6127, Interior Bldg., Washington, D.C 

Newbury, F. D., W. E. and M. ¢ 306 4th Ave, Pittsburgh, Pa 

Parsons, K. H., 304 $i Hall, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 


Pierce, J., 1637 R St. N.W., Washington, D.C. 
Redlich, F., 500 Riverside I New York City. 


Schilling, J. G., 1922 El D lo Ave., Berkeley, Calif. 

Shaw, E. R., 222 W. Main St Lansing Mich. 

Shiskin, o% Rutgers University, New Brunswick, N.J. 

Smith, V. E., Harris Hall, N western University, Evanston, III. 
Snyder, n R., McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 330 W. 42nd St., New York City. 
Steyne, A. N., American Cor te General, London, England. 
Thurston, M. F., 1361 Fairmont Ave. N.W., Washington, D.C. 

Watts, V. O., Carleton College, Northfield, Minn. 

Westefeld, A., 1734 New York A N.W., Washington, D.C. 

Wilson, T. J., c/o Henry Holt and Co., 257 4th Ave., New York City. 
Wueller, P. H., 6401 14th St. N.W., Apt. B8, Washington, D.C. 
Zwicky, F. J. Hessisch-Ol f, b/Hameln/Wiser, Germany. 

The Committee on Biometrics of the American Statistical Association has joined 
with the Committee on Vital Statistics of the American Public Health Association 
in arranging a meeting to be held in New York City some time between October 
5 and 8. Inquiries should be sent to Dr. Lowell J. Reed, Johns Hopkins Schoo! 
of Hygiene and Health, Baltimore, Maryland. 

The Pacific Coast I lic Association will hold its sixteenth annual con- 
ference December 28-2 t Pomona College, Claremont, California. 

The Southern Ecos Association will hold its next meeting in Knoxville 
Tennessee, instead of in Chattanooga, as stated in the June issue. 

A number of pap« with economic subjects were presented at the 
meeting of the Mississippi Valley Historical Association, held at St. Louis, April 
29-May 1, 1937. Among thes Pa pers were the following: “Was the Wes a 
Safety Valve for Labor?” by Joseph Schafer, State Historical Society of Wiscon- 


n; “The Odyssey of an 1 ilt Railroad,” by E. D. Branch, University of Pitts: 
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burch: “The Birth of the Petroleum Business,” by P. H. Giddens, Allegheny 
College; “Frémont’s Later Railroad Activities,” by A. V. House, Jr., Wilson 
Teachers College, Washington, D.C.; “The Populist Labor Alliance of 1894 in 
Illinois,” by C. M. Destler, South Georgia Teachers College; ‘The Economic 
Customs of Spanish Louisiana,” by J. Manuel Espinosa, St. Louis University ; 
“Vicissitudes of Early Reconstruction Farming in the Lower Mississippi Valley,” 
by B. I. Wiley, Hattiesburg State Teachers College. 


Information in regard to the research training fellowships and grants-in-aid 
of research in the social sciences for 1937-38 may be obtained from the secretary 
of the Social Science Research Council, John E. Pomfret, 230 Park Avenue, New 
York City. Memoranda received give a list of the post-doctoral research training 
fellows in the social sciences, 13 in number; the pre-doctoral field fellows in the 
social sciences, 20 in number; the grant-in-aid appointees, 44 in number, and the 
southern grant-in-aid appointees, 7 in number. 


A prize of $1,000 is offered by the Conference on Jewish Relations for the best 
essay which will contribute to our knowledge of the occupational distribution of 
the Jews in the United States. Essays should be submitted before April 30, 1938. 
Further information may be obtained from Morris R. Cohen, Conference on 
Jewish Relations, 854 West 181st Street, New York City. 


The Theodore Roosevelt Memorial Award announces a prize of $2,500, in 
addition to book royalties, to be awarded annually for the best manuscript on 
any political, economic or social phase of contemporary American life. Manuscripts 
are to be submitted not later than January 6, 1938. Further inquiries as to details 
of conditions may be obtained from the Committee, Garden City, Long Island, 
New York. 


A prize of $200, given in honor of Professor E. R. A. Seligman for the dis- 
sertation printed during the last three years which shows the most scholarly 
distinction, was awarded to Dr. Joseph Dorfman, lecturer in economics at Co- 
lumbia University, for his Thorstein Veblen and His America. 


The bulletin of Sweet Briar College, Sweet Briar, Virginia (vol. xx, no. 2, May, 


1937) contains a study entitled ‘Household Employment: Lynchburg Study,” by 
Gladys Boone. 


The H. W. Wilson Company (950-72 University Avenue, New York City) 
has published The Union List of Newspapers, edited by Winifred Gregory (pp. 


838, sold on service basis). 


Beginning with July, 1937, all decisions of the National Labor Relations Board 
will be printed at the Government Printing Office and distributed from there by the 
Superintendent of Documents. No decisions will be available at the offices of 
the Board. Subscriptions may be had at the rate of $1.50 for a volume of approxi- 
mately 1,000 pages. Single copies of Board decisions will be available usually at 
live cents a copy; long decisions may be priced a trifle higher. 


_Charles N. Hulvey, associate professor of commerce and business administra- 
tion at the University of Virginia, died May 18, 1937. 
Appointments and Resignations 


Albert Abrahamson is returning to Bowdoin College as associate professor of 
economics after two years as director of the W.P.A. for Maine. 
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[ September 


Edward D. Allen of the University of Minnesota has been appointed assistan; 
professor of economics at Iowa State University. 


W. H. Andrews of Indiana University has been appointed instructor in eo. 
nomics at Purdue University 


H. F. Angus, chairman of the department of economics and political science 
at the University of British Columbia, was a member of the department of ep. 
nomics at Stanford University during the summer quarter. 

John H. Ashworth, head of the department of economics and sociology at the 
University of Maine, will be on leave during the autumn semester. 

Marvin Bacon, instructor in economics at Vanderbilt University, served as sty. 
istician for the Personnel Division of the State of Tennessee during the summe; 


Frank Bain of St. Mary’s College, California, has been made instructor jp 
economics at the University of Kansas. 


W. E. Beach of Williams College was a member of the department of economics 
at Stanford University during the summer quarter. 
Spurgeon Bell, formerly director of the Division of Research and Statistics 


of the Home Owners’ Loan Corporation, has been serving on the staff of the 
Brookings Institution since November, 1936. 


T. H. Boggs of the department of economics at Stanford University, served as 
acting professor of economics at the University of California at Berkeley during 
the summer session 

Daniel Borth has been promoted from assistant professor to associate professor 
of accounting at Louisiana State University. 


Charles H. Bowen has been promoted from assistant instructor to instructor in 
economics at the University of Kansas. 


D. O. Bowman will be on leave from Purdue University during the academic 
year 1937-38 and will pursue graduate work at the University of Michigan. 

Robert W. Bradbury has been promoted to associate professor of business aé- 
ministration at Louisizn a State University and is granted a two-year leave of 
absence while he serves as chief statistician for the Unemployment Compensation 
Division of the Louisiana Department of Labor and also as codrdinator between 
the Louisiana Department of Labor and the Louisiana State Employment Service 

Samuel E. Braden has been appointed instructor in economics at Indiana Un: 
versity. 


F. A. Bradford of Lehigh University has been promoted to the headship of the 
department of finance 


Goetz A. Briefs has been added to the staff of the graduate faculty in the de 
partment of economics at Georgetown University. 


Victor Z. Brink, part-time instructor of accounting at the School of Business 
Columbia University has accepted an appointment as instructor in accounting and 
finance at the Amos Tuck School. 
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Robert R. Brooks, formerly of Yale, has been appointed assistant professor of 
economics at Williams College. 


Stephen D. Brown of the College of Economics and Business, University of 
Washington, has been promoted to the rank of associate professor. 


T. T. Bullock has been promoted from associate professor to professor of 
economics and business law at the University of Nebraska. 


Arleigh Roy Burton has been appointed assistant instructor in business organiza- 
tion and management at the University of Nebraska. 


Grant I. Butterbaugh, of the College of Economics and Business at the Univer- 
sity of Washington, has been promoted to the rank of associate professor. 


S, A. Caldwell, acting dean of the Northeast Center of Louisiana State Univer- 
sity, returns to the College of Commerce of Louisiana State University as pro- 
fessor of economics. 


A. S. Campbell of the University of Florida spent the major part of the sum- 
mer traveling in Europe. 


F. L. Carmichael, professor of statistics in the School of Commerce at the 
University of Denver, resumes his work as director of business and social studies 
after a leave of absence while he directed a national study of current changes in the 
urban relief population under the Works Progress Administration. 


Monroe S. Carroll, director of the School of Business at Baylor University, taught 
accounting in the School of Business Administration at the University of Texas 
during the summer session. 


Wayne F. Caskey, who was statistician in the United States Civil Service Com- 
mission at Washington, D.C., since September, 1936, was appointed chief of the 
Statistical Section in May, 1937. 


James E. Chace, Jr., assistant professor of economics at the University of Flor- 
ida, has been granted a leave of absence for the academic year 1937-38, during 
which he will pursue graduate work at the University of Chicago. 


Morris Chertkov of the College of Economics and Business at the University 
of Washington has been promoted to the rank of assistant professor. 


C. Lawrence Christenson, professor of economics at Indiana University, has been 
granted a leave of absence for the year 1937-38, when he will be engaged in 
research in the Scandinavian countries. 


Grover Clark, formerly of the National University of Peiping and of Columbia 
University, has been appointed professor of economics at the University of Denver. 


Dana F. Cole has been promoted from associate professor to professor of ac- 
counting at the University of Nebraska. 


Henry B. Cooley has been appointed assistant professor in the department of 
economics and business administration at West Virginia University. 


Wilfrid H. Crook of Bucknell University has been promoted from assistant 
professor to associate professor of sociology. 


662 Notes [ Septembe, 

M. G. Dakin, assistant professor of accounting at Oklahoma Agricultural an; 
Mechanical College, has been appointed assistant professor of business law jg 
the College of Commerce at Louisiana State University. 


Ernst A. Dauer has been granted a leave of absence from the finance departmen: 
of the School of Commerce of Northwestern University in order that he my 
accept an appointment as senior research assistant with the Division of Research 
and Statistics of the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation. 


R. M. Dawson of the University of Saskatchewan has been appointed associate 
professor of political science at the University of Toronto. 


Ralph L. Dewey has terminated his duties as visiting lecturer in the department 
of economics at the University of Michigan to become associate secretary of the 
American Association of University Professors, with headquarters in Washing. 
ton, D.C. 


H. M. Diamond of Lehigh University has been promoted to the headship of the 
department of economics and sociology. 


Z. C. Dickinson, professor of economics at the University of Michigan, is spend. 
ing the first semester of the present academic year on sabbatical leave studying 
in Europe. 


Edgar J. Dowling has been promoted from assistant instructor to instructor in 
economics at the University of Kansas. 


W.M. Drummond of the University of Toronto has resigned to become head 
of the department of economics at the Ontario Agricultural College at Guelph. 


E. J. Eberling, associate professor of economics at Vanderbilt University, is 
director of research and statistics in the department of Labor of the State of 
Tennessee. He supervises the codrdination of the Unemployment Compensation 
and the State Employment Service. 


Howard S. Ellis, professor of economics at the University of Michigan, taught 
in the summer session at the University of California. 


J. Harold Ennis has been promoted from instructor to assistant professor o! 
economics at the University of Nebraska. 


D. M. Erb of the department of economics at Stanford University served as 
acting professor of economics at the University of Oregon during the summe 
quarter. 


Frank Whitson Fetter of Haverford College has been given leave for the first 


semester of 1937-38 and is in England studying the development of English 
theory in the fields of money, banking and international finance in the first part ct 


the nineteenth century 


Allan J. Fisher, instructor in accounting at the University of Pittsburgh, hs 
resigned to accept a position as assistant professor of accounting at Americit 
University in Washington 
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Irving Fisher of Yale University has been awarded the honorary degree of 
LLD. from Lausanne University, Switzerland. 


Iyle Fitch has been appointed graduate assistant in the department of business 
, at the University of Nebraska. 


researcl 
Harold G. Fraine of the University of Minnesota will join the staff of the 
<hool of Business Administration at Indiana University as assistant professor 
of economics. 
Albert W. Frey of the Amos Tuck School at Dartmouth College has been pro- 
moted from assistant professor to professor of marketing. He spent the second 
semester of the past year on sabbatical leave, travelling and studying in Europe. 


Robert L. Funkhouser, who has been with the Central Statistical Board in 
Washington for the last two years, has accepted an appointment as instructor in 
usiness statistics and assistant dean at the Amos Tuck School, Dartmouth College. 


Roy L. Garis, associate professor of economics at Vanderbilt University, is 
executive assistant to the Commissioner of Institutions and Public Welfare for 
the State of Tennessee. In this capacity he has under his jurisdiction the assist- 
ance phases of the social security law. 


Martin G. Glaeser has been granted an extension of his leave from the depart- 
ment of economics of the University of Wisconsin in order to continue his study 


Sof the T.V.A. rate structure. 


Carter Goodrich, on leave from Columbia University to serve as United States 
Labor Commissioner in Geneva, came to the United States late in March to attend 
the Textile Conference in Washington. He returned to Geneva immediately after 
the Conference and is expected in New York at the end of September. 


Harold M. Groves has been promoted from the rank of associate professor to 
that of full professor in the department of economics at the University of Wis- 
consin. 


Allan G. Gruchy, instructor in finance at Ohio University, offered courses in 
money and banking during the summer session at the University of Virginia. 


Clausin D. Hadley has joined the staff in economics at Indiana University, in 


charge of the work in statistics. 


R. M. Haig, professor of political economy at Columbia University, has re- 
turned from a trip to Australia and New Zealand. 


_ John Morrison Handsaker has been appointed instructor in labor in the Col- 
‘ege of Economics and Business, University of Washington. 


Henry R. Hatfield of the University of California, Berkeley, retired in June 
and became professor emeritus. 


William S. Hopkins has resigned from the University of Washington to ac- 
cept an appointment as assistant professor of economics at Stanford University. 


Harold A. Innis becomes the new head of the department of political science 
and economics at the University of Toronto. 
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Victor L. Jacobson has been appointed graduate assistant in the department oj 
business organization and management at the University of Nebraska. 


L. D. Jennings of the University of Kansas has been granted a year’s Jeaye 
of absence. 


H. B. Kirshen of the University of Maine has been promoted to the rank of 
associate professor and is acting head of the department of economics and so. 


ology. 


Herschel F. Jones, graduate assistant in the department of economics at the Uni. 
versity of Nebraska, has been appointed assistant instructor in economics, 


Erik T. H. Kjellstrom has been added to the staff of the graduate faculty in the 
department of economics at Georgetown University. 


Cheuk Lam Lei, who has just completed his doctorate study at the University 
of Washington, will teach accounting at Nankai University, Tientsin, China, 


Martin L. Lindahl, assistant professor of economics at Dartmouth College, 
taught in the summer session at the University of Michigan. 


Edward L. Lloyd has resigned as associate professor of business administration 
at Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical College to continue his work as chief 
of the Market Data Section of the federal Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce. 


D. C. MacGregor has been appointed assistant professor in the department of 
political science and economics at the University of Toronto. 


Theresa S. McMahon has resigned as professor of labor in the College of 
Economics and Business of the University of Washington and has been mac 
professor emeritus. After twenty-six years at the University, she will devote he 
time to writing and travel. She has also been made a member of the Nationd 
Social Security Board 


James W. Martin, who was on leave of absence from the University of Ken- 
tucky to take over the duties of State Commissioner of Revenue of Kentucky, 
returns on a part-time basis in the autumn to assume general supervision of the 
Bureau of Business Research of the College of Commerce of the University of 
Kentucky, continuing also to serve as Commissioner of Revenue. 


F. Eugene Melder has resigned as assistant professor in the department of eo 
nomics and sociology at the University of Maine to take a position as assistant 
professor of economics at Clark University. 


Lloyd Metzler of the University of Kansas has been appointed assistant it 
structor in economics at Harvard University. 


Raymond F. Mikesell has been appointed instructor in economics in the Co! 
lege of Economics and Business at the University of Washington. 


Taulman A. Miller has been appointed instructor in economics at Indian 
University. 


Henry B. Moore, assistant chief of the Marketing Research Division of th 
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United States Department of Commerce, has been appointed associate professor 
of economics at the University of Kentucky. 


Oskar Morgenstern, professor of economics at the University of Vienna and 
director of the Bureau of Business Cycle Research, will spend the month of May, 
1938, as visiting professor at the University of Minnesota. 


Walter A. Morton has been promoted from the rank of associate professor to 
that of full professor in the department of economics at the University of 
Wisconsin. 


Vernon A. Mund of the College of Economics and Business at the University 
of Washington, has been promoted to the rank of professor. 


Archibald J. Nichol, formerly of the University of Maryland, has been ap- 
pointed associate professor of economics at the University of California, Berkeley. 


C. L. Nichels is employed as examiner by the Division of Building and Loans, 
State of Ohio. 


N. H. Norris of the University of Maryland has been appointed instructor in 
economics at Purdue University. 


Herluf V. Olsen, assistant professor and assistant dean of the Amos Tuck 
School of Administration and Finance, has been promoted to professor of business 
statistics and has been appointed dean of the School. 


Charles A. O'Neill has been added to the staff of the graduate faculty in the 
department of economics at Georgetown University. 


E. Z. Palmer, who was acting director of the Bureau of Business Research 
at the University of Kentucky, will serve as assistant director during the coming 
year. 


William A. Patton of the University of Michigan serves as visiting professor of 
accounting at the University of California, Berkeley, during the coming year. 


James C. Pettee of the University of Illinois has been appointed instructor in 
economics at the University of Kansas. 


John A. Pfanner, Jr., has been appointed instructor in economics in the Col- 
lege of Business Administration at the University of Nebraska. 


Carl C. Plehn retired in June from active duty at the University of California, 
Berkeley, and became professor emeritus. 


A. F. W. Plumptre has been appointed assistant professor in the department 
of political science and economics at the University of Toronto. 


Karl D. Reyer of the University of Oklahoma has been appointed professor 
of management at the College of Commerce, Louisiana State University. 


Julius Roller of the College of Economics and Business at the University of 
Washington has been appointed instructor. 


Earl R. Rolph of Colgate University has been added to the staff of the University 
of California at Berkeley as instructor in economics. 
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